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PREFACE. 


—— 6 


Ir is a matter of great regret that Major Hastings, by 
whom the Kohat Settlement was commenced and almost com- 
pleted, should have been called away owing to the exigencics 
of the Afghan War, before he had written the final report. 
Major Plowden, too, whose long acquaintance with the dis- 
trict peculiarly fitted him for the task, was also prevented by 
press of other work from taking it up. ‘Eventually the duty 
has devolved on me. I had never seen Kohat till May 1881, 
when J came here for four months, and I was not permanently 
posted to the district till, December.of that year. I have 
labored, therefore, under the disadvantage of a comparatively 
short acquaintance with the district, and do not profess to have 
that intimate knowledge of it, which is usually gathered in 


the course of Settlement wark: 


I should have liked to have kept this report by me for 
some time longer, in order to revise it) gradually as my know- 
ledge of the district increased. His Honor the Lieutenant- 
Governor, however, has insisted on its being sent in by the 
15th of this month ; so l have had to comply with orders, 


and complete it as best I could. 


I hope that. this excuse will be accepted for its many 
shortcomings. 
H. St. G. TUCKER, 
Officiating Deputy Commissioner. 
16th September 1883. 
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No, 914, dated Lahore, 22nd August 1885. 


From—R. G. Tuomsox, Esquire, Offg. Senior Secretary to Financial 
Commissioner, Punjab, 


To—The Offg, Junior Secretary to Government, Punjab, 


I am directed to submit, for the consideration and orders. 
of Government, copy of the Final Report of the Settlement of 
the Kohat District which has been prepared by Mr. H. St. 
George Tucker, formerly Deputy Commissioner, A review 
of this Report by Colonel W. G. Waterfield, Commissioner of 

No, 202 of 11th July 1886. Peshdwar, is also submitted, 
as noted in the margin. 


2. The Kohat District is an irregularly shaped tract 
of country lying along the further bank of the Indus between, 
the Bannu District on the south and the Peshawar District 
or independent territory on the north and west. The area is 
estimated at about 2,900 square miles; but as the boun- 
daries have, in several instances, not been definitely settled, 
this result is merely an approximation. The surface of the 
country is rough and broken ; so that the district may be said 
to be made up of a succession of hill ranges of moderate eleva- 
tion divided from one another by open valleys of no great 
width. The hills generally ran east and west, so as to direct 
the drainage of the country directly to the Indus. <A small. 
portion of the district, however, drains intermediately to the 
Kurram. The parcelled isolation occasioned by the hills leads 
to strange caprices in the rainfall of neighbouring tracts; but 
the average of 16 years’ observations at Kohat show an annual 
fall at.that place of 18:09 inches, of which 7°36 inches belong 
to the season, October-April, inclusive. 


3. The population of the district was returned as 181,540 
at the Census of 1881. It is principally made up from a 
number of Pathan tribes, of which the most important are the 
Bangashes and the Khattaks, who practically divide the district 
between them. The Bangashes number abont 20,000 souls, 
and are dommant along the north-west frontier between 
Kohat and Thal; the Khattaks are about 67,000 souls divided 
into Teri, Akora and Sagri sections, ‘T!:: first of these is by 
far the more important, and may be said to hold the whole 
of the Teri Tahsil with an area of 1,616 square miles ; the 
Sagri section have the Shakardarra [l4qua to the east by 
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Mokhad upon the Indus; while the Akoras are found in the 
narrow north-eastern end of the district where it borders 
upon Peshawar between the Indus and independent Afridfs. 
Collectively, the Khattaks may be said to predominate through: 
out the entire district outside the Bangash territory. 


4. The district is divided into three tahsils, viz, Kohat, 
Hangu and Teri. The last of these is held upon aspecies of 
Istamrari tenure by Nawdb Sir Khwdéja Muhammad Khan, 
the chief of the family of the Khans of Teri. It was excluded 
from the settlement now reported, which is only concerned 
with the Hangu and Kohat Tahsils. These tahsfls are divided 
into nine tappas, seven of which have now been regularly 
settled for the first time. The remaining tappas, viz., Bar 
Mirdnzai and Khwéarra, have been subjected to summary 
settlement only. In Khwérra, though only the cultivated 
lands have been measured, ‘yet records of right have been 
prepared. Butin Bar  Mirénzai no. measurements were 
attempted, and the preparation of detailed records of right was 
therefore not feasible. 


5. The tenures of the tahsils are described by 
Mr. Tucker at pages 85—90 of the Report. Briefly, it may be 
said that rights in land are gradually being individualized, 
The change from customary or communal forms has, in some 
instances, been practically completed. But in others heredi- 
tary or sectional shares are stillin force. As might have been 
expected, rights in water have changed less than rights in land, 
the agriculture of the district calls for little remark. The 
principal crops are wheat, barley, maize, cotton and bajra. The 
system of cultivation is very much the same as that used in 
other parts of the North-west Punjab. In the tappas regu. 
larly settled the total cultivated acreage (including fallows) is 
99 881 acres, of which 28,999 are irrigated and 1,497 
naturally flooded. Of the whole area, no less than 36,520 
acres are held by tenants, out of whom the occupants of 10,120 
acres have rights of occupancy. On this last area cash and 
kind rents are paid in about equal proportions. The great 
mass of tenants-at-will pay rent in kind, the chief exceptions 
to this rule being the tenants on Crown lands or the inhabitants 
of certain recently-settled hamlets mainly occupied by Orak- 
zais. The common rents in kind are half produce on ddi, 
and one-quarter produce on bardni, lands. . It must be added, 
to complete this branch of the subject, that the estimated 
cultivation in the summarily settled tappas is 16,157 acres, 
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of which 8,598 are irrigated. Thus the entire cultivated 
area of the two tahsils (inclusive of 13,144 acres in fallow) may 
be put at 116,088 acres, of which 32,597 acres are irrigated. 
These are the figures for mélguzéri land. In addition, there 
is an area of 11,776 acres held in méfi, of which nearly the 
whole is cultivated. 


6. The new assessment was the work of the late Colonel 
k. G. Hastings, In the regularly settled tappas he proceeded 
mainly on produce estimates, which were framed with great 
moderation. Taking wheat as an example, the yield on irrigat- 
ed land was assumed at from 10 to 7 maunds an acre, and on 
unirrigated land at from 70 to 120 seers peracre. The average 
prices were taken at from 35 to 40 seers per rupee. The 
produce estimate framed on this basis indicated an assessment 
of about one lakh of rupees, andthe revenue rates adopted 
were in close correspondence with. this result. The sum 
actually assessed was Rs, 94,776. In the summarily settled 
tappas the assessment was Is. 8,094, and thus the total 
assessment in the two tahsfls was Rs. 1,02,870, or about 14 
annas 3 pies per acre, upon cultivation all round. These 
are the figures for maleuzdriland. An additional sum of 
Rs. 9,206 was separately assessed on the 11,776 acres held in 
mafi. Thns the gross land revenue of the tahsils is 
Rs. 1,12,076. This sum, however, is liable to very large deduc- 
tions as under ‘— 


Rs. 
Border Remissions ... w. 16,974 
Cash Indms ee ey 2,346 
Recoverable Jégir ... ww» 13,544 
Mafi ai sae 95206 


Total wee 42,070 





Thus the net khdlsa jama is only Rs. 70,006. To this 
must be added a sumof Rs. 1,621, assessed on mills, and 
a varying amount of about Rs. 60 per annum assessed on 
gold-washing trays. But the greater part of these two items 
is either remitted or assigned. 


7. So far as fiscal results go, the new settlement has 
introduced but little change. The revenue rates are stated 
in paragraph 346 of the Report. Those on irrigated 
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land are fully as high as would be assessed in the adjacent 
Cis-Indus districts. The bardni rates are no doubt low. 
In both cases their principal justification is their agreement 
with previous custom. Mr. Tucker's remarks on the 
subject in paragraph 394 deserve perusal. On the whole, 
Colonel Wace thinks there need be no hesitation in accepting 
the assessment as duly adjusted to the circumstances of the 
district. 


8. Neither the report itself nor the Commissioner’s review 
contains any adequate account of the new record of rights ; 
but the small amount of litigation as to land may be taken ag 
some guarantee that titles have been properly recorded. It 
is particularly desirable that the record in this district should 
be properly framed, not only to prevent quarrels in the 
present, but also to obviate the necessity of a re-settlement 
hereafter if such an operation;should appear likely to be finan- 
cially unprofitable. 


9. Many of the miscellaneous matters referred to in the 
present report relate rather to general policy than to revenue 
administration, and can be more conveniently dealt with by 
Fovernment than by the Financial Commissioner. It is 
sufficient here to say that the arrangements made as to the 
grazing of the cattle of independens tribes on British terri- 
tory appear to be careful and judicious in a matter upon which 
both care and judgment are very necessary. The account of 
the Khwarra and Zira jungles, in which Government has pro- 
prietary rights, is elear and useful. ‘The attention of Govern- 
ment has recently been drawn to the reckless manner in which 
the wood of these jungles is being cut and sold, and 
measures are now under consideration for the introduction of 
a somewhat stricter conservancy. 


10. The Teri Tahsil, as already noted, was not included 
in the recent settlement. This tahsil is divided into four 
tappas and is held on an istamrari tenure by Nawab Sir 
Khwaja Muhammad Khan. His revenue arrangements have 
hitherto been practically uncontrolled ; but in 1880 a sort of 
veiled rebellion broke out in the Barak Tappa, which is the 
largest and most important in the tahsil. Several causes may 
have combined to produce this result, but the principal 
reason alleged was the oppressive character of the Nawéb’s 
revenue administration. The country was soon quieted, but 
at the desire of both parties it was deemed expedient to 
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undertake a summary settlement of this tappa with the view 
of introducing some certainty into the relative rights of the 
Nawab and the cultivators. This settlement is still in pro- 
yress and will be separately reported hereafter. 


11. The Financial Commissioner now recommends that 
the assessment and the rrecord of rights of Tahsils Hangu and 
Kohat be sanctioned, the term of the settlement to be 2U years, 
commencing kharif 1881, as recommended by the Commissioner, 
Cesses have been already sanctioned in the Punjab Govern- 
ment letter No. 322 C. of 18th July 1878 ; but since then the 
cess for Patwdri stationery has been reduced by one-half, 
and special cess arrangements have been introduced in six 
villages which have only received an implied sanction in the 
Punjab Government letter No. 1858 of 11th December 1878. 
It is therefore expedient to reiterate the sanction of Govern- 
ment to the levy in the.Hangu-and Kohat Tahsfls of the 
cesses enumerated in the 354th paragraph of the Report, 
amounting to Rs, 22-1-4 per cent. on the land revenue. 
These cesses are levied on the whole nominal land revenue, 
except that in six villages named in the same paragraph no 
cesses are paid on that partof the revenue which is frontier 
remission. ‘The same opportunity may be taken to recognise 
and sanction the arrangements by which cesses, amountiny to 
10} per cent., are levied in Teri on a quit-rent, which is 
Rs. 2,000 in excess of that now actually paid. A mirdb cess of 
1 per cent. on the revenue of certain irrigated villages 
in Lower Mirdnzai and Kohdét Tappas has already been 
separately sanctioned by Punjab Government letter No. 563 of 
3rd March 1879, and arrangements have recently been made to 
ensure that the proceeds of this impost shall be expended locally 
for the benefit of the contributing villages. 


12. The officer principally responsible for the Kohat 
settlement was Colonel E. G. Hastings, whose untimely death 
has made vain all human praise. Death has also deprived 
Munshi Hakim Rdi of the commendation which he had justly 
earned. He was succeeded by Munshi Asa Nand, who has 
performed unusually responsible duties in a very satisfactory 
way, and who is thoroughly entitled to an acknowledgment 
of his services, which the Financial Commissioner trusts he 
may receive. Colonel Wace has noted the praise given by 
Mr. Tucker to several minor officials. To Mr. Tucker himself 
the thanks of Government are due for a clear, concise and 
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thoroughly practical report which has been prepared under 
considerable difficulties. 


13. The Commissioner of Peshdwar, Colonel Water- 
field, has furnished an interesting review of the report. He 
has been much connected with the district as Commissioner 
during the past six years, and his services in this respect are 
well known to Government. 


No, 202, dated Abbott-abad, tith July 1885. 
From—Colonel W. G, WATERFIELD, C.8.1., Commissioner and Superintendent, 
Peshiwar Division, 


To—The Senior Secretary to Financial Commissioner, Punjab, 


I wave the honor to forward the Report of the Land Revenue 
Submits the Final Report Settlement of the Kohét District, 1875-82 
of the Settlement of the (printed), which has been written by Mr. Tucker, 
Kohat District. then Deputy Commissioner of the Kohat 
District, at the close of 1883, and was received by me, printed, in 
July 1884. I have only now found letsurée in camp to review it. 


Part l— Geographical und Physical. 


2, In his opening chapter, Mr. Tucker describes the Kohat 


District, with its area of 2,973 s i nd 
Remarks on Part I. The 1 pete Sauate aniles say 


siek uaiicr aettlament: its population of 181,540 according to the 
census of 1881, giving 61 to the square 
mile, 


It contains three tahsils, which with their approximate area are— 


Kohat .» 811 square miles, 

Hangu we = «546 ‘3 33 
-—— 1,357 ,, a 

Teri 1,616 ,, _ 


Total we 2,973 ,, 


Of all districts in the Punjab, it has by far the smallest cultivated 
area. The settlement now under report, however, had only to do with 
the two tahsils of Kohat and Hangu, 1,357 square miles; and out of 
these two tracts, Upper Mirfinzai and the Khwéarra had only to be 
summarily settled. By deducting the area of the Hangu and Kohat 
Tahsils under regular settlement, 605,256 acres, or 945 square miles, we 
find that so much was under regular settlement, and 412 square 
miles under summary settlement, making up the total of 1,857 square 
miles. 


” 


I may here mention that the remainder of the district, comprising 
the 1,616 square miles of the Teri Tahsil, is now being summarily settled 
under separate orders, No statistics of a Revenue Survey were availa 
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ble with which to test the accuracy of the above computation of area, 
Those of the Topographical Survey have been asked for, but have not 
yet been received. 


$. Roughly speaking, the Kohat District has the Indus on its east, 

: mountains occupied by independent tribes on 

Polat rer boun- its north and west, and the district of Bannu 
to the south. 


It is occupied by two tribes,—Bangash and Khattak. 


The last named is sub-divided into three classes,—the Akora 
Khattaks on the right bank of the Indus to the north connected with 
Peshawar; the Sagris also on the Indus, south of the Akora, and 
somewhat separated ; and the Teri Khattaks holding the centre of the 
district. 


The Bangash hold the rest. The boundaries ara ethnographical 
(paragraph 6); but those with the independent tribe, north and west 
for 150 miles in length, have, never been fixed, and the area in 
dispute may be 100 or 200 square miles, The occupation by our villages 
ot by independent tribes, or both, depends upon the relation towards 
each other for the time being. The district is mountainous, drained 
by torrents into the Indus. Kohatis the only town (paragraph 15) 
which, without its suburbs and cantooments, contains a population of 
only 8,466. The town and its neighbourhood and its chief roads are 
then described, I recommend that for the sensible reasons given in 
the Report, the two Mirdénzais~be in fature known as Hastern and 
Western, not as Upper and Lower, which latter nomenclature requires a 
previous knowledge to be understood (paragraph 29). The highlands 
of MirAnzai, with their capital of Hangu, are prettily described, followed 
by cultivated Baizai; the forest of the Khwarra aud Zira; the Pathdla 
Tappa, with its bridge over the Indus at Khushdlgarh. The fertile 
and well-cultivated Shakardarra Sagri Khattak country is described in 
paragraph 54. The rest of the district is known as the Teri Khattak 
country, with its low hills and salt mines, containing the town of 
Teri, the house of the chief of the Khattak clan, Nawab Sir Khwaja 
Muhammad Khan. The Chauntra plain occupies a large portion of 
this tract famous for its cereals, the granary of Kohat, 


The great want of roads in the district is brought to notice. 
From Khushélgarh to Kohat is the one solitary metalled road; the 
continuation to Bannu is fair, and is about to be constructed by 
Government in connection with the scheme of frontier defence. The 
road to Thal should also be put in good repair. A camel road runs 
into the Peshawar Valley northwards from Khushalgarh and through 
the independent Kohat Pass, 


The rest of the district off the above roads is not approachable 
except by mules or on foot. The district is too poor to help itself, and 
the only plan left to the District Officer is to see that each village 
makes and keeps in order its own communications, 
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The geology of the Salt Range, with its quarries and glacier of 
moraine-like stretches of pure salt, is then described, followed by the 
flora and fauna. 


More important to the Settlement Officer is the capricious rainfall 
of the district, varying from 10 to 34 inches 
during the last 25 years, with an average of 18, 
the dryest months being June, October, November, December, tie rest 
of the year having, in the average, a fairly equable rainfall, the rain. 
fall in July being by far the heaviest (paragraph 72). 


Rainfall, 


Part Il.— Historical, 


4, The history of the district previous to annexation is little 
known. Taken by Babar in 1505, it became 
part of the Moghal Empire and escaped Nadir 
Shah in (27385 remained Afgh4u under the 
Dirdni Dynasty, until it became tribatary to the Sikhs in 1519; was 
again granted in jagir to Sultia Mahammad Khd4n in 1836, and annexed 
to British dominion on the 29th March 1849. 


History of the district 
and its colonization, 


The origin of the Gér and SAmil factions, which still govern hill 
alliances and differences over a mach larger 
area, is noted. as having originated in the 
Bangash tribe, which, as before stated, holds 
the north, central and west of the district. The Khattaks hold the. 
rest, and the origin of these sections is described, 


The tribes are then des- 
eribed, 


The history of the district during British rules need not be alluded 
to. The conduct of the neighbouring tribes 
finds a place, and the various expeditions to 
coerce and punish them are described. How the district was 
denuded of its troops in the Mutiny of 1857, and was held by levies 
supplied by the loca) chiefs, who also sent nearly 1,000 men to Peshawar, 
Sia tat aceeataet isto beremembered. Since the breaking ground 
nig wettlawent operations by the settlement in December 1874, the 
district has been more or less deranged by the 
Kohét Pass blockade, 1875-77; the Jow&ki Expedition, 1877; the 
Afghin War, and the marching of General Roberts to Kurram, 
1878-79; Zaimusht Expedition, 1879; a small Waziri Expedition, 
1880; the Barak disturbances, 1880-81; the evacuation of Kurram, 
1880; and withdrawal of troops from Thal and the Mirdénzai valley in 
1881, 


Under British rule, 


It may be said that during seven years of the settlement opera- 
tions, the district scarcely enjoyed the rest found in Cis-Indus Districts, 
and the conduct of the settlement itself was passed on from Major 
Hastings through Major Plowden to Mr. Tucker, the Deputy Com- 
missioner, who has written this Report. 
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5. Part ITI. deals with the people, who number 181,540 souls. 
The peuple, the different Of these 109,000 are males and 80,000 females. 
tribes and character and Much of the disproportion is attributed to the 
customs. 6,000 soldiers and camp-followers and the large 
number of independent tribes, temporarily within the district, trading 
in salt, grass and wood. The adult male population comprises one-third 
of the whole 61,000, of whom 34,000 are classified as agriculturists. Of 
these the rights of some 18,000 will have been dealt with in the 
settlement, 16,000 being residents in Teri, 


Pashtu is the language of the district and the religion is Muham- 
madan, a small population, LU,600 of the faith, belonging to the Shiah 
sect. The classification according to tribes (sec. 133-142) is interest- 
ing. Khattaks, 66,663, largely predominate, comprising more than 
one-third of the whole, followed by 19,000 Bangash with 4,000 Niazai 
and 16,000 Awdns, 12,000 Sikhs and Hindus, 19,000 Trans-Border 
Pathains. The physique of the district is. good, and in habits, dress 
and food the people are simple. The non-agriculturists do not produce 
nearly enough cloth for local consumption. The Mullahs have inter- 
fered with the amusements of music and dancing and with the smoking 
of tobacco and snuff-taking, and they are now preaching that qninine 
coutains alcohol, The section regarding betrothal and marriage contains 
much that is curious, especially regarding the market value of the 
fairer sex, their purchase and disposal, and, in other respects, much that 
affords food for reflection. It would be interesting to know if the 
position of women has improved during the 35 years of British rule, 
and what the opinion on the subject of elderly ladies happena to 
be. It is some consolation to knowthat the historian considers the 
bulk of the sex happy and well treated, having many employments in 
spinning and making clothes, fetching wood, grass and water. Marriage 
is a luxury costing from Rs. 200 to Rs. 300. Disputes regarding marriage 
and divorce are generally settled according to local customs by the village 
councils. Education is backward; there is one good District School in 
Kohat and four village Primary Schools, 


Part [V-—Tenures. 


6. The Report shows how the old tribal 
shares no longer retain their former impor- 
tance : the basis of proprietary right has chang- 
ed. 


The origin of the Crown lands in Kohét is explained in paragraph 
182. The Baizai clansmen, under the Diiréni Government, ceased to 
exercise proprietary rights over their outlying lands, and at annexation 
these became Government property and were generally granted in lease. 
Their disposal at settlement has been described (paragraph 227 ef 
seq.). They have been either given away in proprietary right, or 
have been continued to the lessees for terms of years, 


The tenures of the dis- 
trict. General remarks, 
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7. The old Vesh system, or repartition of the area upon shares 
after terms of from 5 to 2) years, has disappeared or nearly 30. Bat 
in Western Miranzai it is possible that the people may continue the 
gustom, though it is not likely. It will be of less importance there as 
no field maps or registers have been prepared which would be altered 
thereby. In the Vesh villages, some lands are always held according to 
possession, and as Vesh disappears possession becomes the standard of 
right. Common lands are devuted to grazing; but if cultivated, the 
income, like the water-supply from streams and springs, is divided upon 
the old proprietary shares. The Deputy Commissioner shows how 
the tenure; formerly communal, became imperfect patridéri, the water 
right being stillin accordance with the old shares; but in a large 
aumber of villages possession has become the measure of right and 
owners have elected to pay revenue apon these areas. This will be a 
great relief to those less well-to-do cultivators, who, without the 
capacity to cultivate as much common unirrigated land as their 
neighbours, have had to pay hitherto upon shares. This has been 
one equalizing result of the sotulement: Lo some villages the irrigated 
Jands are held iu shares, the unirrigated 1u possession, 


8. Of 6,892 tenants cultivating 36,521 acres, or about 5 acres each, 
about three-fourths are tenants-at-will, A little 
more than three-fourths pay rent in cash, the 
rest in kind. -Tho strength of the old proprietary status is apparent 
ia the Tawéni tenants, described in paragraph 192, who, paying merely 
the revenue and no additiodal rent, are still but tenants-at-will, 
Occupancy rights are not acquired in the district by the breaking up 
of waste, but the cultivator protects himself by special agreement 
under which he holds either free or at light rates for a term of two or 
three years (paragrapls, 197-203)" No sharer even can acquire 
occupancy right in common, by breaking up for cultivation, as the 
Deputy Commissioner says local custom is opposed to the growth of 
occupancy rights of any sort, and there are no disputes. The produce 
rents are, asa rule, half produce in irrigated and quarter produce in 
unirrigated Jands (paragraph 193), with the Kamidéua item additional, 
amonnting to from 3 to Ll mauuds, but the average being about 
5 maunds per cent. (paragraph 830). This class of teuants is known 
as NimkarawAl. 

But the private tenant who takes the place of the farm labourer 
in other parts, and is known as the charikar or sharik or partner, being 
supplied with bullocks and seed by the proprietor, is allowed one-fourth 
of the produce in irrigated lands. 


‘The tenantry. 


9. At this settlement, for the first time, boundaries for grazing 
purposes in waste lands have been clearly 
defined, and grazing rights in each other’s 
waste have been restricted to contiguous villages. In some cases 
rights of user are found to exist which are not recorded in the settle- 
ment records, 


Waste areas have not been taken into account at settlement 
(paragraph 200), and there is a good reason for this namely, that’ the 


Grasing rights and waste, 
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richer and smaller village has often rights of grazing over that of ite 
neighbour. The number of cattle, however, might certainly be con- 
sidered im assessing. 


Fuel is becoming scarce in the district and obtaining a value in 
the eyes of those possessing it. The rules for the protection of tha 
“Mazarai” or dwarf palm, given in paragraph 202, are wise, and 
have only come in time to save this valuable product perhaps from 
extinction. 


10. The decreasing wood supply and the increasing value of the 
Khwarra and Zira forests is becoming yearly of more importance to 
Government, the villages concerned paying a fixed grazing tax. Out- 
siders grazing in these jungles pay fees that have lately somewhat 
enhanced. For cutting firewood, grass and charcoal the villages with 
rights pay half the fees of ontsiders. It has been decided that the 
Goverament and certain villages have first rights in these waste tracts, 
which Goverument can separate when it thinks proper. The total area 
is nearly 98,000 acres. Vast quantities of wood are being cut and carried 
yearly, either from Khairabad-or Khush@lgarh Railway Stations to the 
Rawalpindi market, chiefly for the lime‘and brick kilas of contractors. 
These forests will require careful aud, D believe, professional manage- 
mont if they are to be conserved. 


LL. Regarding the grazing of independent tribes within the Kohat 
District, it has been held by Government that 
the said tribes have no such rights or interest 
in British territory, but that the Government 
has a superior right to allow outsiders to graze in the waste of certain 
villages and to collect grazing dues. 


Grazing rights of inde- 
pendent tribes, 


The rules under which the Waziris, with their 700 camels and 


35,000 sheep and goats remain in the district between the 15th Novem- 
ber and élst March have been laid down, 


Besides the above, Ghilzai Shinwaris, Afridis and Grakzais graze in 
different parts of the district in the grouuds they have been accustomed 
to, 


12. The arrangements under which the Crown lands of Hangu in 

Eastern Miranaai are held on leases by the 

pean property and fan siidér, Mozatfar Khan, are described, The 

. occupancy tenants of these lands paying in 

kind are said to be discontented as they had hoped for a cash settlement 
as proprictors, 


In the rest of the district, land, which had been abandoned or 
forfeited prior to annexation, and was merely held on lease by farmers 
under the Khan, became Crown lands, but at this settlement either 
the proprietary rights have passed to the old holders or the leases have 
been continued to the lessees for the term of settlement, 
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Part V.—Leading families of the district. 


18. I should pass over the leading families of Kohat with a mere 
reference to the Settlement Report (paragraph 
229) were it not that they perhaps form the 
moat marked features of the district, 


The principal Chiefs are Shahzfida Sult4n Jfn, ce, fifth in 
descent from Timar Shah; Naw&b Sir Khwaja Muhammad Khéan, 
Khattak, K.¢.8.1., Chief of the Teri Khattaks; the Khfn of the Baizai 
Bangash; the Khfén of Hangu; and the Kh4&n of Sagri and Akora 
Khattaks. In paragraph 373, 16 families, excluding the Naw4b of Teri, 
are shown to be in the enjoyment of jagirs to the amount of Rs. 31,541. 


The perpetuity jdgirs of Jafar Khan of Nilaéb, deceased, have 
descended to his son, Fateh Muhammad Khan, to whom his father’s iife 
pension of Rs. 820 has also been continued, 


The leading families, 


In the case of Rustam Khan, the revised jagir sanad and deed 
of gift are under preparation by the Deputy Commissioner, Kohat, in 
compliance with your No. 4846 of 24th June 1884. Their income 
from proprietary rights is also very considerable. That of the Teri 
Nawa4b alone is estimated at Rs. 72,000 (paragraph 361), subject to 
a Government demand, Rs. 18,000, the gross balance enjoyed by the 
Nawab being about Ra, 64,000. 


These chiefs have either acquired personal distinction or have, 
when opportunity offered, sent forth their sons and retainera to assist 
the Government. Good soldiers and administrators of the old school, 
they live upon intimate terms with the District Officers, and are ready 
to help with advice which is useful when not coloured by self interest. 
In any difficulty, I imagine that the district would at once parcel itself 
out under its natural leaders, whose jagirs and properties are generally 
within the ethnographical boundaries of the tribe and their branches. 


Part VL— Agriculture and Miscellaneous. 


14, Passing on to agriculture (paragraph 252) we find that 
wheat is the most important crop, a hard red 
wheat, called Khattaki, being the most common 
in unirrigated lands. A hard yeNow wheat, 
called Kallanji, is grown in manured and irrigated coil for home consump- 
tion, and a soft white first class wheat grows in the upper villages, 
imported from Tirah and is known as “ Tirahi.” Beardless wheat is not 
much grown or approved as it suffers from the depredation of birds. 
The fashions of agriculture vary in different localities and soils, and 
the seasons for sowing maize crops, distinguished by the morning star, 
whether Pleiades or Dog Star, are perhaps not elsewhere recognized or 
noticed. The bajra is the great kharif crop onall unirrigated land. 


Agriculture and miscel- 
lancous, 


There are not so many cattle in the district as might have been 
Gatile expected ; Barezai is proportionately the richest 
. in flocks and herds. The number of kine is 
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very small compared with that of the plough and pack bullocks, 
showing that a large number of the latter are not bred but imported 
and must be commonly required. I have always thought that a cattle 
fair was required in Rawalpindi or Lower Hazéra for the supply of 
Kohf&t aod Peshawar with plough and milch cattle, The latter are 
now brought from Amritsar. 


Manufactures and handicrafts in the district are confined to a small 
amount of warm cloth, quite insufficient for 
home consumption, Sandals and turbans are 
mauufactured in one or two centres, and woollen 
felts. The rifle manufacture of Kohat has almost died out, 


Manufacture and handi- 
crafts. 


Part VII— Administrative, 


16. Kohé&t at annexation was a sub- 
division of the Pesh&war District; but for the 
last 34 years, since 1451, has been a separate 
district. 


Administrative, crime and 
litigation, 


The population is described in the Report under review as probably. 
the most lawless in India, compared-with Peshawar. The population is 
181,000 to 592,000 in the latter district, We therefore might expect to 
find in Koh&t one-third of the crime of the notorious Peshfwar Vailey, 
but statistics show that robberies and dacoities are either about even 
in the two districts or more frequent in Kohdt, whilst murders in Kohat 
are about half the Peshawar record, Trans-border ruffians and outlaws 
are credited with most of these serious offences against property. 
Civil suits generally for debts aud not connected with land trebled in 
four years. 


17, The income of the district, (paragraph 283,) in 


Pear ee ee 1882-83. was a we Rs, 6,11,761 
pi expenditure. oes salt dikhilas sold in rrr 
wae wee ” = ’ 
The actual income was vey =~ 8, 76,808 
Of this land revenue and 
grazing tax se sae ey 92,129 
The expenditure was vee gy 15,74,777 


The Police and Border Militia require no notice, nor does the 
difference between the Passes of the Derajat 
and tie local responsibility of the tribes as 
compared with the Kohat District. The want of roads in the district 
has been already alluded to. District Post Offices do not exist, and 
are wanted. There is no Bullock Train Agency for goods. 


The income from the Kohat Salt Mines in 


Police and Militia, 


ies 1882-83 was Rs, 80,321 
The Salt Mines, Expenditure e 28,661 
Profits 51,660 


But the average of the last ten" 
years was 4 89,552 
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Under the enhanced rates dating from July 1838 we may expect 
this sam to be about doubled, the 420,000 Lahori equivalent to 504,006 
Government maunds extracted froin these mines supply the Trans-Indus 
Districts and neighbouring independent tribes as far as Kabul. 


Part VIII—Land Revenue, 


18, The assessment was made by the late Colonel (then Major) 
Hastings and forwarded for sanction on the 4th 
December 1877, It was approved and laid before 
His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor by the 
Financial Commissioner with his No. 448 8. of 22nd April 1878 As 
before mentioned, there had been no revenue survey, and there was no 
summary settlement statistics available to guide the Settlement Officer, 
an area of 99, 881 acres cultivated and lately abandoned with a-popula- 
tion of about 400 to the square mile came under regular settlement ; 
122 villages were formed into seven assessment circles, and soils were 
evidently classified with much care, but the dates are not known, 


The land revenue and 
assessment, 


The average prices of the Kohat town for 20 years were accepted 
as ‘safer than, district rates for computing the 
value of the produce, and the yield per acre 
is allowed to have been calculated somewhat lower than the actual ; 
the rain-fall being 18°7 inches. The market value of land high; the 
lowest price being 26 times the Government demand ; cultivation beng 
supposed by public opinion to haye increased, a small increase was 
looked for. But it was found that special consideration had to be shown 
in some instances, whilst in’ others fall revenue rates could not be 
taken, and in certain villages; the fact was ascertained that some 
lands only yielded a crop every second or third year, which had not in 
the first instance been correctly recorded. 


Market value 


The practical result was, that as a net revenue demand, that which 
had been assessed by Captain Shortt in 1863 was again arrived at, 
‘The Government demand had really been readjusted. 


The Afehin war, however, immediately ensuing at the end of 1878 
almost doubled the prices of produce, and for five years these high 
prices have obtained. Under these abnormal cireumstances the settle- 
inent must have been felt to be alight one. It will only be fairly 
tested when the present low prices have lasted for several consecutive 
years. 

General results. The results are thus described in the 
Report, paragraph 349 :— 


“Ihe aggregate of the new assessments for the whole tract is Rs, 
94,776, or somewhat less than the revenue rate estimate of Rs, 1,01,394, 
From this has to be deducted Rs. 14,753 on account of remission for 
border service to Khalsa villages, and Rs. 2,346 for cash indms, thus 
leaving Rs. 77,676 agninst a former jama of Rs. 79,488. There has 
been an increase of ahont Rs. 3,000 in jagir villages, and a deercase 
of above Ra, 4,800 in Khalsa villages,” 
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Two tappas under sum- As regards the two tracts or tappas under 
mary scltlement. summary settlement. 


In Upper MirAnzai the result is described in paragraph 350. The 
produce and revenue rates gave such large sums that they were no 
guide. 


The former revenue became in redistribution— 


Rs, Rs. 
Khalsa es we «5,252 5,655 
Tnim wee wae 519 1,855 





Total we = «5,771 7,010 


After deducting infm and remission for border service the recover- 
able revenue remained at Rs. 5,305; 


In the Khwarra Tappa also under surmmary settlement (paragraph 
851) in addition to the land revenue there is a fixed grazing tax of 
Rs. 584; this remained unchanged. The land revenue assessment was 
raised from Rs. 700 to Rs. 1,084 ia the 16 villages. 


The general result of the settlement now being reported is shown 
in the table attached to paragraph 852. Out ofa new recoverable 
revenue of Rs. 86,001-8-0, there is. a remission for border service of 
Rs. 15,995-8-0, leaving a net immediate revenue of Rs. 70,006, which, 
with the Rs. 18,000 recoverable from the Teri Tahsil, gives for the 
district Rs. 88,006, 


But there has been taken a considerable increase in cesses, para- 
graph 353. They stood at Rs, 13-S-0 per cent. 
Coes, before the settlement, and are now, Including 
the local rates cess, Rs. 22-1-4 per cent. These cesses, moreover, are 
realized on the whole nominal revenue including jigir, frontier remission, 
cash infin, mifi and mill revenue (excepting in 6 villages exempted), 
These cesses are taken therefore on Rs. 1,11,834 according to the rent- 
roll of 1888-84 (excluding tbe Teri revenue of Rs. 18,000). Thus.a 
sum of rather more than Rs. 24,603 has to be added to the revenue of 
Bs. 86,001, giving a total recoverable yearly in cash of Rs, 1,10,604, 
The people understand little distinction between revenue and cesses, 
In addition to the above, in most irrigated villages, there is a waterman 
or “ Mirdb’s” tax of Re. 1 per cent. (paragraph 353). 


Border remissions for Frontier service have been granted in 81 
Border remission for Villages out of 146 in the Kohét and Hangu 
Frontier service. Tahsils, averaging a little over 20 per cent. on 
the revenue demand, that is to say, rather less than the extra cesses: 
in case of failure to protect the border its own proportion of Rs, 16,974 
is immediately recoverable from any village (paragraph 357), 
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The great advantage of mill assessment is the check that it imposes 

ere on the construction of new mills, which 

; interfere with irrigation, waste water and are 

a fruitful source of dispute. Rs. 1,621 has been assessed, Ra. 963 tempo- 

rarily remitted, Rs. 658 is immediately recoverable. The system of the 
Settlement Officer has been very judicious (paragraph 358). 


Gold-washing in the Indus is unwortby of 
notice—Jagirdars’ share Rs. 40-8-0, Govern- 
ment share Rs. 13-8-0, 


Gold-washing. 


19. The Deputy Commissioner then proceeds (paragraph 360) in 

te his Report to describe the Teri Tahsil leased to 
Parone Nawab Sir Khwaja Muhammad Khén, 
Khattak. His gross revenue is estimated to be Rs. 72,000, out of 
which he pays Rs. 18,000 to Government. The revenue system of the 
Nawé&b is described ; it approximates to the custom under Durdni rulein 
its maintenance of some irregular cesses, high Jeases are granted for two 
or three years, and remissions are fully made in bad years, This 
give-and-take exists also between the lessees and cultivators. The 
lambardare are kept contented by large iuams. The method of realiz- 
iug revenue varies in the different tappas, and the Report must be 
reterred to for explanation. A settlement is now in progress, and it 
will probably be found difficult to satisfy the Naw&b, who claims 
increased revenue under a more) regular system, and the Barak 
proprietors who insist upon reduction. The assessment is now under 
consideration by the Deputy Commissioner, Kohét. Iu paragraph 
369 will be found an accountof the cesses realized by the Naw&b 
in the Barak country amounting to 50 per cent. on the revenue, but 
again large deductions are made.as.indms. The population of entire 
Teri is estimated at 80,000. 


20. Assignments of land revenue (excluding Teri), jagirs,. 
Land revenue assign indms, m4fis and border remission cause a 
nents, reduction of 30 per cent. from the full assess- 
meut of the district. The principal jagirs have already been 
mentioned; they are detailed in paragraph 373. In certain j&girs 
where grain collections have been abolished compensation has been 
recommended. It has been found that mffis existing at annexation 
have been continued to the heirs without Government sanction. At 
this settlement, however, an investigation similar to that in the 
Peshéwar District has been made, and mafi reports and seven registers 
have been submitted in 1882, Some new inféms and mffis have been 
proposed and sanctioned at this settlement, amounting to Re. 1,630. 


Part IX.—The Settlement. 


21. The instructions of the Patwéris began in 1874, and in 

The settlement supervi. July 1875 Major Hastings was appointed 

sion, progress, record and Settlement Officer. He was still engaged in 
expenditure, finishing off the Peshéwar Settlement, 
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The Extra Assistant Settlement Officer, Hakim Rai, was murderea 
in November 1877 and the Superintendent was suspended and after- 
wards dismissed ; new Assistants had to be appointed. In December 
1879 the settlement was practically over, but the finishing off of the 
records under Extra Assistant Commissioner Asa Nand lasted until 
September 1882. 


In December 1878 Major Hastings, the Settlement Officer, became 
Deputy Commissioner of Pesh4war, In April 1879 he was employed 
in the Khaibar, and in September 1879, as appointed Political Officer 
in Kabul, and relieved of the settlement charge. 


Major Plowden, as Deputy Commissioner, was practically in 
charge of the winding upof the settlement for two years, from Decem- 
ber 1879 to December 1881, when Mr. Fucker succeeded to the 
district, and has completed the mafi registers and written the final 
report. 


Besides the usual subordinate... supervising staff, Patwa&ris had 
to beinereased from 14 to 42, with 28 Set- 


Patwaris. tlenicnt Amius, 


Tn each village besides the administration papers there is a water 
reculator drawn out with a map of the water- 
channels.” The customs regarding inheritance 
also found their place in a scparate paper. 


Records, 


The new assessments came gencrally-into force from the autumn 
of 1878, but in the eleven Hangu villages, in the autumn of 1881, 
A corrected stutement of settlement results was submitted on the 12th 
June 1882. 


The matters upon which  orders)\were required as detailed in 
paragraph 391 have all since been disposed of, but there remains the 
submission of the jdyir sanad and deed of gift by the Deputy Com- 
missioner in the case of Rustam Khan, son of Bahadur Sher Khan, as 
noted in paragraph 13. 


The cost to Government of the settlement has been Rs, 2,46,564, 
rather more than two years’ gross revenue, or 


Coat of settlenient, 
ee a three years’ net Government demand. 


The causes of the delay and consequent cost have been already 
given by me, and are enumerated in paragraph 393, 


The proposed term of settlement is 20 years, which might date 
Proprsed term of new from the new assessments of the Haneu 
settlement, property, autumn 1881. The Deputy Com- 
missioner, foreseeing little chance of increase in the future, suggests a 


ad period for the settlement, and gives his reasons in paragraph 
4, 


The interior distribution of the village assessment being generally 
effected by the people upon the acreage rates, the poorer lands are 
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obliged to be moderately assessed, and the richer Jands scarcely bear 
their correct proportion of the burden. Not knowing how settlement 
operations may have meanwhile been simplified, I think a term of 20 
years from the autumn of 1881 had better be decided upon. 


For the little alluvion and diluvion, various systems of calculation 
have been entered in a few villages on the Kohdt river (paragraph 
893.) 

ne How small the judicial work was is shewn 

ariciclee Wore: in paragraph 396. 
The Lambardars have been slightly increased from 327 to 384, 
and their average income has slightly risen. 
The average is four Lambardars per village. No 
Zaildars or Head Lambardars were thought possible, owing to factions 
aud feuds. The Khéns should certainly supply their place. 


Lambardérs, 


22, Asstated by Mr.Tucker in his preface to this Report, “it is a 
mattor ofigreat regret that Major Hastings, by 
whora the KohdtSettlement was commenced 
and almost completed, should lave been culled away owing to the 
exigencies of the Afghan war before he liad written the final Report.” 
I muy add that Colonel Hastings’ untimely death has been as deeply 
felt in Kohat as in Peshawar,’ Tremember old Amin Khan, Khan 
Bahadur of Gandiour, saying to him ina simple hearty way: ‘ The 
district will be a happy one which obtains you as its Deputy Com- 
missioner.” We know that his settlement of Kohit has hitherto worked 
with case to the people aud wehave the opinion of Mr. Tucker, that 
after 2U years little or no increase will be possible. I trust this will be 
accepted by His Honor the Licutenant-Governor as satisfactory. 


Notice of officers, 


Of the Assistants, Extra Assistant Scttlement Officer Hakim Rai is 
also beyond the reach of praise. He lived above reproach, and no douot 
fell a victim to his unswerving sense of truthfulness aud duty. 


Munshi Asa Nand, who succeeded Hikim Réias Extra Assistant 
Settlement Otficer, deserves special mention. He is now engaged in the 
feri Settlement. Superiatendent Nehal Chand and Amir Chand, now 
Head Clerk of the Kohat District office, ure both entitled to notice; 
the latter more especially in connection with the completion of the 
Report under review, as stated by Mr. Tucker. Major Plowden, had 
he had the leisure as Deputy Commissioner, would no doubt have 
gladly placed on record the result of his long experience of the district, 
but the duty could not have fallen at last into more capable hands than 
those of Mr. Tucker, the then Deputy Commissioner, and himself a 
trained Settlement Officer, The Report does not bear the trace of 
having been hurriedly written (asimplied by Mr. Tucker) ; it is concise, 
interesting and thoroughly readable, Where the same matter is noticed 
in different chapters the very handy indices make an instant reference 
a very easy matter. [ may add that [ believe Mr. Tucker to have 
thoroughly interested himsclf in the working of the new settlement 
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and to have given it as District Officer all the: assistance which his great 
knowledge of agricultural conditions in Frontier Districts and his 
capacity for work has euabled him to bestow upon it. 





Proceedings of the Hon'ble the Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab in the Revenue and 
Agricultural Departiwent, No. 179, dated 13th March 1886, 


Reav— 


The Fiaal Roport of tha Land Revenue Settlement of the Kohat 
District, compiled by Mr. H. St. @. Tacker, and submitted to 
Government under cover of the letter of tho Senior Secretary 
to the Financial Commissioner, Punjab, No. 914, dated 22nd 
August 18&5. 

Remarks.—The Kohat District consists of an extremely 
irregular tract bounded on the east by the River Indus, on 
the south by the Bannu District, on the west by indepen- 
dent territory, and on the north~by the country of tho 
Ziimushts, the Orakzais and the Adam Khel Afridfs up to 
the Jelala Sir in the Cherat Mirkalin Range, at which point 
the boundary of tho Peshawar District commences and 
marches with the Kohat border for 25 miles until the river 
Indus is reached.  [t contains an approximate area of 2,973 
miles, but, as the boundavies'on the north and west have 
never been finally settled for some 150 miles, this area is 
merely an approximate one. The boundaries as a rule follow 
ethnograuhical divisions, except where the Peshawar District 
is touched. The district (is) practically oceupied by two 
tribes, the Bangash and the Khattak. The latter is divided 
into three well-defined sections,—the Akora Khattaks, who 
hold the north-eastern portion of the district alone’ the 
Indus ; the Sagri Khattaks, who occupy the triangular piece 
of country bounded on the east by the Indus and on the 
north by the Teri Toi, whichis known for revenue purposes 
by the name of Shakardara; and the Teri Khattaks, who 
are the most important section of all, and who hold the 
centre of the district. The total area occupied by the 
Khattak tribe amounts to 2,088 square miles, of which 297 
is occupied by the Akora, 175 by the Sagri, and 1,616 by 
the Teri section. ‘The Bangash tribe holds the central, 
northern and north-western parts of the district, It is 
divided into the Bangashes of the Kohat Tahsil, wiz., the 
Samilzai, and Baizai sections, and the Bangashes of the 
Hangu Tahsil, who occupy the tract known as Mirdnzai, 
which bas hitherto been somewhat inappropriately divided 
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into Upper and Lower Mirdnzai, and will in future be known 
as Eastern and Western Miranzai. An interesting account 
of the great Simil and Gir factions into which the Bangash 
tribe was once divided is given in paragraphs 87-88 of tho 
Report. 


The district is divided into three tahsils. The Kohat 
Tahsfl contains an area of 811 square miles, andis made up 
of Kohat proper and the Akora and Sagri Parganas ; the 
Hangu Tahsil contains an area of 546 square miles and 
comprises Eastern and Western Mirdnzai; and the Teri Tahsil 
contains an area of 1,616 square miles, and consists of the 
country of the Teri Khattaks. Tho Teri Tahsfl is held on an 
istimrdéri tenuro by Nawab Sir Khw4ja Muhammad Khan, 
K.¢.8.1., and has been excluded from the present settle- 
ment, 


2, The district is as-irregular-in its physical charac- 
teristics as it is uneven in its external boundary. Practi- 
cally it is made up of a suecession of rugged mountains 
divided by open valleys. ‘The former vary from 2,000 to 5,000 
feet in height, and the latter are rarely more than four or 
five miles across. The drainage is chiefly eastwards towards 
the Indus, and is carried off in two principal streams—the 
Kohat and Teri Tois. The streams in the south and centre 
do not follow the exact line of the hills, but in several 
instances boldly pierce the ranges and resume the general 
direction of their course inother yalleys. A portion of the 
district drains west and south-west into the Kurram by the 
Shkali. Most of the other streams are dry torrent beds for 
the greater part of the year, but many of them contain 
springs which are useful for drinking purposes, 


The general character of the district may perhaps bo 
conveniently iJlustrated by a brief description of the tracts 
through which the principal roads pass. 


The railway now runs to within a mile of Khushalgarh, 
which lies on the bank of the Indus 29 miles east of Kohat. 
From Khushdlgarh to Kohat there is a metalled road which 
passes through the Pattidla Tappa, an open plain about 
14 miles long and 8 broad. In years of good rain this tract 
is said to be exceedingly fruitful. The road then runs 
to Gumbat, and thence to Kohat. From Gumbat west the 
country is a broad cultivated tract yielding rich unirrigated 
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crops in good years, while near Kohat a fertile irrigated plain 
is mut. On the north of the Pattidla Tappa lic the tracts 
known ag the Zira, Khwdrra and Nilab top The Zira 
and Kbwérra tracts are very similar, and their general 
character may be gathered from the fact that “ Khwdrra ” 
is derived from the Pathdu word for ravine. 


The country is broken and covered with a thick jungle 
of camel thorn and wild olive. Population is sparse, and 
the people earn their livelihood chiefly by selling wood 
and graziag cattle. In Khwarra the people generally have 
two residences—one near the cultivated lands, and another 
on the higher grazing grounds. The Niléb Tappa is moro 
favoured by nature than the other two, and contains con- 
siderable stretches of undulating cultivation broken by 
stony wastes. 


From Kohat a roadruns through Hangu to Thal, situat- 
ed inthe extreme west of the district at a distance of 63 
miles from the head-quarters. The valley through which 
it passes has been hitherto divided into Lower Mirdnzai which 
is drained by the southern brauch of the Kohat Toi, and 
Upper Mfranzai which drainsinto tle Kurram. Immediately 
on leaving Kohat, the road passes through irrigated valleys 
with the well-wooded Similzai country andthe highly culti- 
vated Kachai villages on the north. Around Hangu springs 
and streams become numerous, and irrigation is general, 
while to the north of Upper Miranzai there are large tracts 
of irrigated land in the neighbourhood of Naridb, Darsamand 
and Torawari. Jn Thal itself there is a certain amount of 
irrigation from the River Kurram, but the bed is too low to 
admit of its water being utilized to any great extont. 


The third road of importance in the district is the 
road from Kohét to Bannu, which runs in a south- 
westerly direction. This road passes the large village of 
Lachi, crosses the Teri Toi, and after traversing a succossion 
of desolate ravines reaches Bahddur Khel and Latammar. 
West of Bahadur Khel lies the Chauntra Valley, which 
produces great quantities of wheat, and is styled the granary 
of Kohat. 


To the north the district is connected with Peshawar by 
the well-known pass road. ‘This road has been made and is 
kept in excellent repair on both sides of the ridge or Kotal 
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which is crossed ; but it still remains in its natural rough 
condition throughout the independent Afridi country that 
lies north of the pass. 


Trees are rare in most part of the district. The olive 
and mulberry are most commonly met with, and in the 
Khwarra and Zira jungles the palosi or phulai (Acacia 
modesta). In Mirdnzai the dwarf palm grows abundantly, 
and is of great value for the mary purposes which it serves 
in connection with agriculture. 


3. Very little is known certainly regarding the early 
history of the district. In 1505 A. D., Kohat was sacked 
by the Emperor Babar, who marched on to Hangu and 
Thal, and thence through the Waziri country to Bannu. In 
1747 Kohdt became a portion_of the Afghin kingdom, bat 
the government continued-to be entirely administered by the 
local Bangash and Khattak Chiefs:- After the fall of Shah 
Shuja in 1810, Kohat was brought more directly under the 
control of the rulers of Kabul and Peshdéwar, and was leased 
to successive Sardirs, In 1834 a Sikii Governor was appo- 
inted to Kohat, but in 1836 Mahdraja Ranjit Singh granted 
the district in jagir to Sultén Muhammad Khan, who 
remained jigirddér and raler of Kohat until the close of the 
second Sikh War, when the district, with the rest of the 
Punjab, was formally anncxed tothe British dominions. The 
history of the district duriug British rule has been clearly 
and succinctly recorded in pages 47 to 60 of the Report, and 
Part V. of the Report, which describes the leading fanilies of 
Kohat, gives an excellent account of the various political 
interests which are at work in it. 


4, The population consists chiefly of Khattaks, who 
number 66,663, and of Bangashes, who number 19,183 
souls. The prevailing religion is Mulhammadan, and of a 
total of 169,219 Muhammadans, 158,628 are Sunis and 
10,591 Shiahs, Along the border there is a sprinkling of 
trans-border tribes, of which the Orakzais and Afridis are the 
most numerous. ‘These tribes would gladly obtain more land 
in the Kohat and Hangu valleys, but their criminal propensi- 
ties make them undesirable colonists. Along the Indus and 
south and east of Kohat the Awadns are still found in 
considerable numbers throughout the tracts from which they 
were driven by the Pathan invaders; but, as a rule, they 
no longer own distinct villages, On the border of the 
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Bannu District are a number of Nidzais, who formerly held 
the Marwat Valley, and were driven to the north and west 
by later immigrations of other clans of the Lodi tribe. The 
physique of the Bangashes is good, but their character for 
courage does not stand high, and an unfavourable description 
is given of their general disposition. The Khattaks, on the 
contrary, are well spoken of, and the Sagri section supplies 
a number of recruits to the infantry regiments of the Native 
Army. Crime is unfortunately very common in the district, 
andthe average number of murders for the last 12 years, 
which is 39 for a population of only 180,000, speaks 
unfavourably for the character of the people. The remarks 
of the Settlement Officer regarding the position of women 
reveal a very buckward state of civilization, and the general 
customs of the district, coupled with the very slight advance 
made in education, fully account for the somewhat lawless 
condition of society which is still prevalent in Kohat. The 
position of the district, wnich renders it easy for offenders 
to escape into independent territory, is also doubtless a cause 
in some degree of the frequency of violent crime. A some- 
what levgthy account of the social life and customs of 
the people and of the administration of the district is given 
by Mr. Tucker at pages 71—84 and 130—142 of the Report. 
It must be remembered, however, that the present Report 
was compiled with the object of serving the double 
purpose of the Settlement Report. and Gazetteer of the 
district, and that it therefore includes a certain amount 
of matter which the Settlement Officer would, under 
ordinary circumstances, have probably omitted. 


5. The system of tenures in the district is fully describ- 
ed at pages 85—90 of the Report. Inthe Bangash country 
the land was originally divided into tribal shares, which 
formed the present tappas of Upper and Lower M{rdnzai, 
SAmilzai, and Baizai. Inside these divisions vesb or per- 
jodical redistribution of lands was at first almost universal. 
Under this system the whole cultivated land was periodically 
redivided by lot. In most villages the custom has dis- 
appeared, and though it has lingered on in Upper Miranzai, 
even there the people are anxious for a system which will 
secure them a greater fixity of tenure, and the practice of 
redistribution will doubtless die out completely during the 

‘period propased for the present settlement. Generally 
rpeaking, cach Bangash proprietor has his separate holding, 
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consisting of plots scattered through the different blocks 
into which the village lands are divided. The income of 
the common lands under cultivation is usually divided-in 
accordance with the original proprietary shares, and the 
water-supply in irrigated villages is also similarly distributed. 
The proprietary body consists of Bangashes belonging to the 
section of the tribe to which the village lands were originally 
allotted. Outsiders from other sections who have acquired 
their rights by purchase, or from having been jointly assessed 
in the pre-annexation days, are somctimes associated with the 
proprietary body. Hinds ownavery little land. Such areas 
as are in their hands are situated asa rule in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kohat and Hangu. 


Among the Khattaks the lands are held in severalty for 
the most part. 


In the portion of the district which has come under 
regular settlement there are 6,892 tenants’ holdings, com- 
prising an area of 35,251 acres, and of these holdings three- 
fourths are held by tenants-at-will who pay ashare of the 
produce as rent. This share is usually one-half of the produce 
for irrigated, and one-quarter for unirrigated, lands. Tenants 
paying cash rents are largely a ercation of British rule. By 
custom of the country a tenant breaking up waste land is 
entitled to hold such land free or at low rates for two or 
three years; thereafter the proprietor may eject him with- 
out paying any compeusation. A tenant is entitled to com- 
pensation for the value of the manure which he has put 
into irrigated land and which has not been exhausted at the 
time of his ejectment. The payments made to village 
servants and menials amount to about 7 per cent. of the pro- 
duce, the rate varying in different tracts from 3 per cent, 
to 8 per cent. 


6. The classification of soils throughout the district 
depends for the most part on the presence or absence of irriga- 
tion. There are three sources of irrigation,—springs, tois, 
streams and wells. The soils are divided by the people into 
four classes, of which the best is the soft clayey soil with a 
slight mixture of sand known as rakhmina or silky. Of 
99,881 acres which constitute the cultivated area, including 
fallows, of the tracts now brought under regular settlement, 
28,999 acres are irrigated and 1,497 acres naturally flooded ; 
while if the estimated cultivation in the two summarily. 
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settled tappas of Bar Miranzai and Khwarra is included, 
the total area under cultivation is 116,088 acres, of which 
32,697 acres are irrigated. These figures relate only to 
those lands of which the land revenue is not assigned or 
remitted. In addition there is an area of 11,776 acres 
held in méfi, of which nearly the whole is cultivated. The 
rainfall is unusually capricious. During the settlement 
operations, 1874-78, the average fall was 28°5, while during 
the three years preceding 1883 the average was only 12°6. 
The most beneficial rains are these of the winter months, 
which ensure an abundant supply of water throughout the 
year 10 the springs and streams through the medium of the 
snow which collects in the mountains, The formation of the 
country is such that the heaviest floods pass off without 
causing inundations. The principal crops are wheat, barley, 
bajra, Indian corn, locally termed-jodr, and cotton. Of these 
wheat is by far the most important, An interesting account 
is given in the Report of the methods of cultivation, and the 
curious custom of stacking fodder in trees round sacred 
spots is noticed by Mr. Tucker in paragraph 264. The 
system of marking the sowing season by the morning stars, 
which is described in paragraph 258, is also interesting. 


7. The settlement to which the present report relates 
has been confined to the Kohat and Hangu Tahsils, Since 
this settlement was completed the Barak country of the 
Teri Tahsil has also been brought under the formal process 
of assessment ; but the history of the Barak disturbance, 
and of the consequent decision that the land revenue of tho 
tract should be properly assessed, does not belong to the 
subject now under consideration. The operations conducted 
by the Settlement Officer, the late lamented Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hastings, were of two kinds, and comprised a 
summary settlement of Upper or Western Mirdnzai and the 
Khwarra Il4qua, and a regular settlement of the rest of the 
two northern tahsils. Six summary settlements were made 
of the tracts recently placed under regular settlement 
between 1850 and 1863, of which tho first three resulted 
in an average demand of about Rs. 94,000, and the last three 
in ao average demand of somewhat less than Rs. 74,000. The 
revenue roll for 1876-77, when settlement operations were 
commenced, stood at Ks. 75,174 for the tract under regular 
settlement, and at Rs. 85,970 for the whole area of the two 
tahsils. The two tahsils were divided by the Settlement 
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Officer into ten assessment circles, and the assessment of 
these was framed in the usual way in districts in which 
rents in kind largely prevail. The average yield of each 
kind of crop under varying conditions of cultivation was 
ascertained, The value of this gross yield was calculated by 
applying the results accepted with regard to prices current. 
The necessary deductions on account of menials’ dues were 
then made, and the standard of the Government assessment 
was taken to be one-half of the share of the value of the 
produce received by the landlord. Soil rates were framed by 
the Settlement Officer for the distribution of this demand, 
which was then announced, and was received williagly by 
the people. The produce estimate gave a demand of 
Rs. 1,00,820, and the soil rates devised by the Settlement 
Officer a revenue of Rs. 1,01,400. ‘The sum actually 
assessed, excluding the revenue on separate méfi plots, was 
Rs. 1,02,870, of which Js, 8,194 form the assessment 
of the two tracts under summary settlement. The new 
revenue demand is distributed as follows :— 


Khalsa, J agir. Cash Total. 


names, 
Rs. Rs, Rs. Rs. 
Recoverable 70,006 13,544 bes 83,550 
Remiseible ... 15,995 979 vee 16,974 
Cash infms re ze 2,346 2,346 


os et oe ee 





Total ... 86,001 14,523 2,846 1,02,870 
The cesses levied on the above demand are noted below :— 


Rs. A. P. 
Local rate ite .- 8 6& 4 per cent 
School cess 1 0 O- do. 
Road cess ose 1 0 O-| do. 
Post cess Sie w O 8 QO. do 
Lambardéri sit . 5 0 OQ. da 
Patwéri oes P 6 4 O do. 


8. Sir Charles Aitchison does not consider it neces- 
sary toenter into any detailed cxamination of the assess- 
ment of the Settlement Officer at this distance of time. 
The object of the Kohat settlement was not so much to 
increase the Government rent-roll as to give the people a 
fair record of rights, and the high reputation which Colonel 
Hastings gained in all his dealings with the people of the 
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North-West Frontier is a sufficient guarantee that the prin- 
cipal aim in view has been attained in the present instance. 
Considering the great rise which has taken place in the 
selling value of produce, the communication which has 
been established between Kohat and the rest of the Province 
of late years, and the large drawbacks which are allowed to 
the villagers in the shape of remissions for Frontier service, 
there can be ro doubt that the demand will be easily paid. 
At the same time it is probable that a considerable develop- 
ment of civilization and a further rise in prices will now 
take place in the district, and it does not, therefore, seem 
desirable to sanction the present settlement for the full period 
of 30 years, Subject accordingly to the approval of the 
Government of India, the Lieutenant-Governor is pleased to 
Sanction the settlement of the Kohat District for 20 years 
with effect from the autumu~6f 1881. Lis Honor is also 
pleased to sanction the levy of cesses throughout the Hangu 
and Kohat Tahsils at the rates above noted, and to sanction 
the record of rights which has been prepared at the late 
sottlement. ‘The.mirdb cess levied at 1 percent. on the 
revenue of the irrigated villages of Lower Mirénzai and 
Kohat is also sanctioned. Orders, have recently been issued 
whereby the whole proceeds of this cess will be made available 
annually for local expenditure. 


9. The arrangements made for regulating the rights 
of the Waziris and other traus-border tribes to graze within 
the district appear to be sufficient and judicious, and the 
measures takon to prevent the extermination of the useful 
dwarf palm are noticed with satisfaction. The account 
given of the Khwarra and Zira forests, in which Govern- 
ment has joint proprictary rights, is clear and exhaustive. 
The question of the proper conservancy of these tracts, which 
is of great importance, is being dealt with separately, and 
an officer of the Korest Department has been deputed to 
investigate the condition of these forests. The salt mines 
of Kohat have been very fully described. They occupy a 
tract about 50 miles long with a nearly uniform width of 
20 miles. At the Malgin, Jatta and Narri works the salt 
is blasted and sold in shapeless lumps. At Karrak and 
Bah&dur Khel, where the salt is softer, it is out into blocks 
which form convenient loads for pack animals. The miners 
are nearly all agriculturists, and at harvest or sowing time 
it is difficult to get them to work. 
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Trade is briskest from December to April, and almost 
ceases in July, August and September, as the camels are 
unable to work during the rains. The average amount of 
salt duty levied at the Kohét Salt Mines within the last 
10 years was Rs. 89,522. Since the duty was raised in 
July 1882, it has been Rs. 1,42,437. The proposal that the 
mines should be directly managed by the North India 
Customs Department has been allowed to stand over for the 
present. 


10. The land revenue alienated in jA4girs, indms, mafis 
and remissions for border service is very considerable. 
Omitting the Teri Tahsil, the revenue assignments are equal 
to 87 per cent. of the realizable revenue, and amount to a 
sum of Rs. 41,988. ‘The principles on which remissions on 
account of border service haye-been made should be clearly 
borne in mind, and the lability ofthe villagers enjoying 
remissions to render service should be strictly enforced, 
In a case connected with the Hangu Crown lands which 
was recently before the Lieutenant-Governor there appeared 
some danger of confusion arising on the first point—vide 
Proceedings of Punjab Government in Foreign Department, 
Nos. 1-2 .A., May 1884. ‘The whole question of mafi grants 

No, 831, dated 2nd August has been very thoroughly dealt with, 
mae oe htassal Coa: aud the confusion which formerly exis- 
missioner, Punjab, to Secre- ed has been removed. Méafis and indms 
ee OS nial ena. OEE aggregate value of Ke. 1,630 have 
chaguat 186%, brie Secreta been sanctioned at the present settle. 
ment Secretary toFinanciat Ment, The question of the Crown lands 
Commissioner, Punjab. situated round Hangu and in other parts 
of the Kohat District has been separately dealt with in the 
correspondence noted in the margin. 


11. The arrangements made at the former summary 
settlement for the appointment of Lambarddrs have been 
for the'most part confirmed on the present occasion, It 
is noticed, however, that in Western Mirdnzai the number 
of Lambardérs is excessive, and the average of four 
Lambardars toa village throughout the district appears high. 
The Patwari system has been entirely recast by the Settle- 
ment Officer. The Patwdris have been graded and are paid 
according to their grade. It is satisfactory to observe that 
most of the men are reported to have served during settle- 
ment operations and to be well acquainted with their duties. 
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There are now 49 Patwadris in the two tahsfls of Kohat 
and Hangu, whereas in 1875 there were only 14. 


12. The settlement of the Kohdt District remained 
unfinished for a considerable time, and the cost has been 
very high considering the size of the tract settled. The 
actual expenditure incurred by Government was Rs. 2,50,000, 
against which, owing to the introduction of the system of 
frontier remissions, there is practically no sot-off in the form 
of enhanced payments to the Government treasury. From 
the first there have been special and peculiar causes which 
retarded the work. Constant disturbances on the border, 
the Afghan War, the murder of Munshi Hakim Rai, the 
first Extra Assistant Settlement Officer, and the dismissal 
in consequence of the Superintendent, have all contributed 
towards the delaying of the settlement, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor does not think that-any blame can be fairly 
attached to the officers in-charge for this somewhat unfavour- 
able result. Apart from mere pecuniary considerations it 
cannot be doubted that the settlement has conferred a 
great boon on the district, and Wis Honor is assured that 
the expenditure incurred will in the course of time be 
indirectly recouped in many ways. 


18. The actual work of the settlement was carried out 
under the orders of the late Colonel E. G. Hastings. This 
officer has now passed beyond the reach of human praise, 
but the Lieutenant-Governor desires to place again on record 
here, as a fitting memorial of the Kohat Scttlement, the re- 
cognition of the services of Colonel Hastings which was 
published in the Punjab Gazette of the 11th of December 
1884 :— 


“The Licutenant-Governor has heard with deep regret of the 
sudden death of Lieutenant-Colonel E.G. G. Hastings, c.8., which 
occurred at Peshdwar on the night of the Ist instant. This heavy loss 
to the administration will be deplored by all who have the interests of 
the Punjab at heart; and while the Government laments the premature 
close to the career of a distinguished Frontier Officer possessing a rare 
acquaintance with the Afghan people, the blow will be severely felt by 
the many Enropean and Native friends of a man whose chivalrous nature 
and entire forgetfulness of self won the respect and affection of all who 
knew him.” 


Death has also removed the first Extra Assistant Set- 
tlement Officer, Munshi Hakim Rai, whose work was highly 
spoken of, and whose character was above reproach, 
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The Settlement Report has been written by Mr. Tucker, 
and the thanks of Government are due to him for the pains 
he has bestowed upon the work, and for the very clear, cou- 
cise and practical account he has given of the Kohét District. 
The acknowledgments of Government are also due to Munshi 
Asa Nand for the satisfactory manner in which he has 
carried out very responsible duties. 


Lastly, Sir Charles Aitchison thanks Colonel Waterfield 
for the review of the Report which his knowledge of the 
country has enabled him to write. 





— 


Orper.—Ordered that the above Resolution be com- 
municated to the Financial Commissioner, Punjab, for in- 
formation and guidance, and to Mr, Tucker for information. 


Also that the Resolution and papers read in the preamble 
be submitted to the Government of India, Foreign Depart- 
ment, for confirmation of the sanction of the settlement for 
a period of 20 years. 





No, 180, dated Lahore, 13th March 1886. 


From—R. G. Thomson, Esquire, Officiating Junior Secretary to Government, Punjab, 
To—The Secretary to the Government of India, Foreign Department. 


I au directed to forward, for the information of the Gov- 
ernment of India, a copy of the orders of His Honor the 
Lieutenant-Governor on the final report of the Koh&t Set- 
tlement, together with a copy of the report iteslf and of the 
review of the Financial Commissioner, Lieutenant-Colonel 
LB. G. Wace, and tve Commissioner of the Pesh4war Division, 
Colonel W. G. Waterfield, thereon, and to solicit sanetioa 
to the confirmation of the assessment of the Kohét and Hangu 
‘Tabsils for a period of 20 years. 


No. 1039 F., dated Simla, 9th June 1886, 


From—H. M. Duranp, Esquire, 0.8.1., Secretary to the Government of India, 
Foreign Department, 


To—The Secretary to Government, Punjab, 


I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of Mr. Thom- 
son’s letter No. 180, dated the 13th March last, giving 
cover to the Report of the Officiating Deputy Commis- 
sioner on the Settlement of the Kohat and Hangu Tahsils 
of the Kohat District, and to the Resolution recorded by 
His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor on the Report and 
connected papers. 


2. The Settlement operations commenced in the 
year 1875 under the late Colonel Hastings, and the 
assessments were made by him. In reliance on his 
experience and intimate knowledge of the district, the 
Lieutenant-Governor has,.subject-to the confirmation of 
the Government of India, sanctioned the assessments for 
a period of 20 years from the autumn of 1881. The 
object of the Settlement, as observed by Sir C. Aitchison, 
“ was not so much to increase the Government rent-roll 
as to give the people a fair record of rights,” and the 
Governor-General in Council sces no reason to doubt that 
this object has been attained, - The Governor-General in 
Council is accordingly pleased to confirm the sanction 
given by the Local Government to the revised assessment. 


3. The Government of India have noticed with 
satisfaction the well-deserved tribute paid by the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor to the memory of Colonel Hastings, an 
officer whose character and services were an honor to his 
Provinee, and they concur in the praise bestowed on 
Mr. Tucker for his excellent report of the settlement. 


4, The question of the conservancy of the Khwara 
and Zira forests which is now engaging His Honor’s 
attention will be considered on receipt of the report of 
the officer who has been deputed to visit them. 


Punjab Government Branch Press, Simla—21-8-86—360, 


REPORT 


LAND REVENUE SETTLEMENT 
KOHAT DISTRICT 


PESHAWAR DIVISION OF THE PUNJAB. 


PART I.—Geographical and Physical. 


GEOGRAPHICAL ACCOUNT OF THE DistTRICT. 


1, Tho Kohat district comprises tha greater portion of the rough 
hilly country that lies between the open 
valleys of ‘Peshawar and Bannu. On the north 
it is bounded by the Peshawar district and the 
Afvidi and Orakzai hills; on the west by the river Kuram and the 
Waziri hills; on the south by the Bannn district; and on the east 
by the Indus, It lies between, 82° 47’ and 33° 52’ north 
latitude, and 70° 35’ and 72° 18" east longitude. Its extreme 
length north-east to south-west is 104 miles and its extreme breadth 
is 50 miles. It has a supposed area of 2,973 
miles, aud a population by the last Consus 
(1881) of 1,81,540 souls. 


2. The whole of the Kohat district is divided between the Pathan 


Tho Kohat district. Its 
position and oxtent, 


Ite area and population, 


o hutgulieesnd ed tribes of the Bangashes and the Khattaks, 
The Bangashes occupy the central-northern and north-western 

mits Sengaaletenpde parts of the district. Their country is divided 
eat eee into Kohat proper, consisting of the tappds of 
fSamilzai and Baizai and into Upper and Lower Mirangai. The 
Divisions of the Khattake, Khattaks are divided into Teri, Akora, and Sagri 
twislonporeeeeS Rhattaks. The Akora Khattaks hold the Nilab, 

' Khwarra, Zira, and Pattisla tappés forming the 
The Akora Khattake, north-eastern part of the district. The larger 


al 
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portion of the Akora Khattaks reside in the adjoining parts of Peshawar, 
The Sagris hold Shakardarra, which forms the 
south-eastern part of the district. ‘lhey also 
hold the tapp& of Makhad in Rawalpindi. 
The Teri Khattaks hold all the rest of the 
district or very nearly half. Their country 
includes the southern and most of the central portion of the district. 
Jt extends on the east. to the Indus, and on the north to the Jawaki 
hills, thos cutting off the Akora and Sagri parganas from the rest of 
the district, and from each other. The area held by each of these tribes 
is as follows :— 


Tho Sagri Khattaks of 
Bhakardarra. 


The Teri Khattaks. 


Bangashes of Kohat sts ... 839 Square miles. 
Do. of Miranzai oo we = 46 - 
Total 885 i) 
Khattaks 
Akora re oes vw. «297 35 
Sagri ... sie se aw «178 . 
Teri vee eee eve wee 1,616 ” 


——ae 


Total 2,088 ” 





8. The district is divided into three tahsfls, Kohat, Hangu and 
Teri, of which the approximate area is as 


ivisi to taleils, 
Division into taheils. follows Tae 


Kohat we At »- 811 Square miles, 
Hangu wes A. oe §=— 5406 9 
Teri te ae we 1,616 i 
Total o = ww §2,973 i, 


—aae 


The Kohat tahsil consists of Kohat proper and the Akora and Sagri 
parganas. The Hangu tahsfl, so named from 


= the chief place in it, consists of Upper and 
B Lower Miranzai, The tahsildari is held by 
ee the leading member of the Hangu family, 


who have a sort of hereditary claim to it. 


The Teri tahsil consists of the country of the Teri Khattaks, and 
Teri is held on an istimrari tenure by their chief 
cr Nawab Sir Khwaja Mahomed Khan. 


4, On the east the Kohat district extends along the Indus up to 

., Within three miles of Attok, From this point 

see boundary with f» 25 miles to the west the boundary with the 
: Peshawar district runs along the crest of the 
Cherdt-Mirkaldn yange of hills, as far as the Jelala Sar, which is 5,110 
feet high. The country on both sides of this range is occupied by the 
Akora Khattaks. At the Jelala Sar commences the boundary of the 
Adam Khel Afridis. The country of the Adam Khels for a distance of 
25 miles juts out like a peninsula interposing between the Kohat and 
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: Peshawar districts. At the Kohat pass, where 
sane the Adum Khel it is crossed by the Peshawar soul the neck 
of the peninsula is eight miles, and at its 
narrowest only six miles across, Farther east the width is 16 
miles. The Kohat district skirts round the southern border of the 
Adam Khel country, to the Kohat pass. The line runs irregularly, 
It cuts across the Hassan Khel valley of Musadarra, and the Jawaki 
valley of Paia, It then runs west to Togh, generally following the 
course of alow range of hills. Above ‘ogh the Bazid Khel valley, 
which is British territory, forms a spitsome six miles long running into 
the heart of the Jawaki country, The Bazid Khels are really them- 
selves a Jawaki section, though now disassociated from the reat of the 
tribe. The Jawakis have also two or three hamlets in British territory 
along their southern border between Gumbat and Togh., With these 
exceptions the district boundary coincides with the line of demarcation 
between Afridi on one side and Khattak and Bangash on the other. 


5. From the end of the Bazid Khel valley the boundary for 30 
miles follows a well defined line.of hills, which separates the Bangashes 
of Baizai and Samilzai fromthe Pass Adamkhels, and further on from 
the Bazotis, Sipaiahs, Sturi Kbels, and other Orakzui tribes, At Marai 

; it again turns south-west and cuts across the 
one the Eastern Orak- Shicoa and Shahukhel valleys to the eastern 
any end of the Samana range. The valleys and 
high hills to the West of this line are occupied by the Shekhan and 
Mishti Orakzais, the low-lands to the east belonging to the Bangashes. 

The Mirangzai valley also occupied by Bangash- 
vay ee Oruk- eg commences with the enstern end of the 

= ~ Samant range. ;The district from this point 

to the Kuram is generally bounded on the north by high hills occupied 
to the east by Orakzais and to the!west) by Zaimushts, As far as the 
Orakzais extend the Samana range forms a clearly marked boundary. 
Opposite the Zaimusht country the natural bonndary is not so clearly 
marked, the line crossing some considerable valleys which lead down 
into Miranzai. To the west for some eight miles near Thal the Kuram 
is the district boundary, The Bangashes of 'Thal own lands on both sides 
of this river, but the trans-Kuram lands are excluded from the district, 
From where it leaves the Kuram to where it rejoins the Indus the district 
boundary coincides with that of the ‘Teri and Sagri Khattake. Their 
; . boundary with the independent Waziris runs for 

Boundery with the inde- 35 miles over low hills and intervening valleys 
Pee eae ina semi-circle till it joins the Bannu district. 
The boundary then runs to the south-east crossing a sandy tract forming 
the northern portion of the Bannu valley known as the Thal, The 

; _. country on the Bannu side for about 20 miles 

With the Bannu Waziris. a ontinnes to be occupied by Waziris of the 
Bannon tahsil, For a few miles the Khattak country touches on the 
Marwat tahsil, after which the Lawaghar range becomes the boundary. 
These hills run in a semi-circle in two parallel ranges. The south- 
eastern or outer range, known as the Surghar, has been made the 
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boundary between the Teri Khattake and the 
Tsa Khel tahsil of Bannu. Tho Surghar range 
terminates with the Turgaighar Sar; from this point the Bhangikhel 
country, a tract some 16 miles long by 10 broad, juts into the Kohut 
/ . district separating the Teri from the Sagri 
‘With Bisngiktel; Khattaks. The Bhangikhels were originally 
themselves a section of the Sagris. Their bonndary runs in a very 
irregular way mostly over rough hills, but includes also a good deal of 
fairly level land in the Shakardarra valley which is on the Sagri side of 
the hills, The Bhangikhel-Sagri boundary reaches the Indus some 12 
miles above Kalabagh, The Indus divides the 
Kohat from the Rawalpindi district for a 
distance of 80 miles. To the south it cuts 
the Sagri country in two, Further north it divides the rival racea of 
the Khattaks and the Awans, 


6. It will be seen from this account that except where they 

: _ touch Peshawar and the Sagri portion of Rawal- 

Pe ei aprtd agate sone Pindi, the boundaries of the Kohat district 

have been fixed on ethnographical grounds and 

mark the line between the Bangashes andthe Khattaks on one side, 

and the Afridis, Orakzais, Zaimushts, Waziris, Isa Khels, and Bhangi- 
khels on the other. 

7. The boundary with Rawalpindi is marked by the Indus, 

which tuns through the whole of this portion 
cn cane ae of its course in a single rocky channel, so that 
tricte, there can be no dispute as to river lands, none 
such existing. 

The boundary with Peshawar was fixed during the course of the 
Peshawar Settlement, in many cases by jndicial decision. ‘The Kohat 
zemindars tried to re-open some of these boundary questions, when 
the Kohat Settlement was taken in hand, but theiv claims were dis- 
allowed. The boundary has been carefully laid down in the topographi- 
cal survey of the Peshawar district. 


The greater part of the boundary with the Bannu and Marwat 
tahsils was laid down by the Deputy Commissioners of Kohat and 
of the old district of Dera Ismail Khan in 1856. This boundary 
was re-laid during the course of the Bannu Settlement, and has been 
shown in the Bannu topographical survey. 


As regards the boundary with Isa Khel the Settlement Officer of 
Bannu writes as follows :—~ 


With Isa Khel. 


Divided by the Indus 
from Rawalpindi district, 








eer hie einen Bpecification of line. RymaBKs, 





Sagri Hilla «| A fixed line of about) I demarcated the line in February 
28 miles in length up| 1871, but it was not until last year 
the Milwal Najla toa] (Punjab Government letter No. 1782, 
peak culled Chattru| dated 11th October 1877), that it was 
Sar, thence xlong cresta | ranctioned after Captain Haatinga 














a a 


Territory on the Kohat 
side of the line. 


Teri Tahsil 


Ditto a 


Bpecification of line, 


and ridges and through 
cultivated lands to the 
Khattak Algad or 
ravine, 


An irregalar line strik- 
ing southwards across 
ridgés and along water- 
sheds to foot of hills 
north of Kalabagh. 


The limit of Settlement 
measurements as fur 
south as the Mitha 
Khattak Nalla is go- 
nerally the Jaa Khel 
base of the horse-shoe 
wall of the Maidani 
hilla, which look down 
on the Isa Kol. plain, 
“but the real boundary 
line, if “demareated, 
would be theerest of 
that wall or halfway | 


Up, 





Remarks, 





Settlement Officer, Kohat, and [ 
had jeintly made a few modifications 
in it. The line now fized is absolute, 
A printed copy of my 1871 report 
and subsequent correspondence is 
in the District Office. 


This line separates the Nawab of 
Khattak’s jagir territory from 
Bangi Khel. There were no dis- 
putes about it. 


During Settlement I made several 
attempts to fix a line in conjunction 
with the Khattak Nawab’s Agent, 
but without success, Tha Nawab 
claimed the whole Maidani ranga 
down to its eastern base, but our 
Khattak and Bhangikhel villages 
seemed ta be in possession to the 
water-shed. Ultimately at Mr. 
Lyall’s suggestion the line was left 
undemareated, and an entry was 
made that, both Mr. Lyall and I 
considered that should it become 
necessary to fix a line, ote midway 
between the foot of the range and 
its water-shed, would be the moat 
suitable, and that in any case 
villagers on both sides of the line 
would retain their old rights to cng 
brush-wood, grass, &e. As this 
arrangement seamed to give satia- 
faction, and to meet the required 
merits of the case, We thought it 
inexpedient to do more, especially 
as the real object of the Nawab 
appeared to be to indirectly revive 
an extinct claim to Kotki and the 
alum works there. From base to 
crest the rise of the range is very 
abrupt. The intervening spice ex- 
cepting about Kotki is uninhabited. 
The land about Kotki itself which 
is in the throat of the Chichali 
puss, together with all the ground 
up the pass from which the black 
shale (vol) used in the manufactory 
of alum is procured, has been 
entered as Government property. 

Mr. Thorburn’s remarks refer to the 
outer range or Surghar. Both 
slopes of the inner range or Shin- 
ghar belong to Kohat. 
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8, The boundary with the independent tribes to the north and 
west has never been clearly defined. To the 
Boundary towards inde: north it generally follows some hill range, 
pendent territory has in no ps] _ . 
part been clearly Axed, when the Khattaks and Baugashes invariably 
claim up to the crest or water-shed after includ- 
ing within their limits the lower ranges and the intervening valleys for a 
distance of a mile or two from the open plain, 
Reiners between the and extending considerably beyond the limits 
angashea and the Adam ° 
Khele and Orakznis. of the Settlement Survey. The Adam Khels, 
Daulatzais and Sipaiahs have no Settlements on 
the southern slopes, but along the Samdna range, which bounds 
Miranzai, the Orakzais have numerous villages to the south of the 
water-shed down to the very foot of the hills. Some of these are 
included in the district and assessed with revenue. Beyond them is a 
considerable tract in which both parties claim rights and generally 
pasture their cattle in common. If on good terms with their neighbours 
the Miranzai Bangashes take their cattle to the very top of the 
Samana, but, asa rule, they prefer not to venture far from their own 
villages. The boundary between the Bangashes of Upper Miranzai 
and the Zaimushts has for the must pars been judicially fixed. The 
large Zaimusht village of Torawari has been included in the district 
and our Government ulso takes nazzarang from the villages of Adhmela 
and Dolragha beyond the actual border, so that the district boundary 
dves not quite coincide here with tribal limits. 


The boundary between the Teri Khattaks and the independent 
hada Meee e Waziris is still more indefinite than that of 
Khattaks sd Wasire | © Mirangai. he Waziris in the cold weather 
form settlements at Miamai Chappri and other 
places in the low ranges south of the Teri valley. The Nawab of 
Teri says that they do this on snfferance and claims not only up to the 
water-shed of the valley, but fora mile or two beyond, Similarly on 
the south he claims up to the erest of the Kafir Kot hill near Latam- 
mar. The Waziris and Khattaks are generally on good terms and 
graze their cattle all along this line without dispute. 


9. Thelength of border towards the Independent hills is not 

less than 150 miles, and till our boundary in 

Lengthofunsettled bound- this direction is settled it is impossible to give 
ary towards the hille affects gee : 

area atutiatics of district. the area of the district with any accuracy, 


the extent of the tract in dispute being prob- 
ably 100 or 200 square miles, 


10. The limits of the Kohat district have remained unaltered since 

icant potatoe is annexation, except to the north-east, where the 

triets, ” Khwarra and Zira valleys were transferred to it 
from the Peshawar district in January 1854. 

11. The Kohat district consists of a succession of ragged mountain 

caveat tewlntca ok the) LE divided by open valleys. The former 

district. are generally from 2,000 to 5,000 feet in height. 


The latter are rarely more than four or five 
miles across. 
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The run of the hills is as a rule east and west and the streams 
take a similar direction. 


12. The greater part of the district drains east into the Indus— 
PEataaneiieat a portion drains west and south-west into 
tis eee the Kuram. The principal streams are the Ko- 

hat and Teri tois which flow into the Indus 
and the Shkali which flowsin to the Kuram. ( Toi is the local 
name for a stream). The Kohat toi where it enters the district has a 
small perennial flow which is generally exhausted for purposes of 
irrigation before it can reach the town of Kohat. Lower down near Dodha 
the water reappears and flows continuously to the Indus. There is a small 
perenrial supply in the Shkali, but little or none in the Teri toi. The other 
streams are for the greater part of the year dry torrent beds, though 
here and there springs well up in them supplying a little water for drink- 
ing purposes and less often for irrigation, The length of the Kohat 
toi from its source in the Mamuzai-hillsto the Indus is about 90 miles. 
The length of the ‘Teri toi is ‘about 60 miles After heavy rain not 
only these main streams, buf many of the smaller nallas become roar- 
ing torrents. They all go down very rapidly. Even the Kohat toi 
becomes fordable within a few hours after the rain has ceased. 


18. The district is full of mountains, but none of them attain 

. any great altitade. The Cherat, Nilab, Mirkh- 

Pet sneaiee bill and vali, Swanai Sar, Mirandai and Lawaghar ranges 

; are all nearly of the same height. The only 

hill marked in the maps as more than 5,000 feet high is the Jalala Sar 

in the Cherat range (5,110 feet), but all these other ranges have peaks 

varying from 4,700 tu 4,900 feet in height. As regards the hille along the 

border, the highest ranges in the Adam Khel country are of about the game 

height as the Cherét range. The Orakzai hills are considerably higher. 

Molaghar, a conspicuous hill in Tira, 12 miles north-west of Kohat, is 

7,060 feet high. Mazeogarh and the adjoining peaks which overlook 
Kachai are about 8,300 feet high. 


The Saména range, which lies jnst outside the district, rises north 
of Kahi to a height of 6,670 feet and further from our border in the 
Zaimusht country reaches an altitude of over 9,000 feet, 


The Waziri hills to the wast are much lower, the highest, Kafir Kot 
being only 4,004 feet. There are no lakes or large jheels in the district 
except one at Dhand near Shakardara which is about a quarter ofa mile 
long. The village tanks are for the most part insignificant in size. 
There is an almost entire absence of ponds and marshes. Owing to 
the generally high level of the district, the height of the mountains 
above the level of the plains is very much less then their height above 
the sea, Kohat stands nearly 2,000 feet high ; Hangu nearly 3,000, and 
deducting these figures a hill of 4,000 or 5,000 feet is reduced to very 


ordinary dimensions, 
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14. The following table gives the altitude 


Altitudes of towns and of some of the more important placea in the 


villages above sea-level. 


distriet :— 

Station Height above sea-level. 
Khoshalgarh—(River at Zero)... sas sé . 815 feet, 
Ditto—(Foot of bungalow) wes tee « 946 = ,, 
Kohat—(Highest point of fort) see oe ve 1,768, 
Lachi—(Roof of bungalow) ane on w 1,557, 
Bahadar Rhel—(Roof of bungalow 35 feet from ground) ,.. 2,075 ,, 
Teri—(Camp west of village on banks of stream) «. 1,873 ,, 
Hangu—({Foot of bungalow) wai eee wa 2815 5, 
Kotgai Scrai ees vee tae eee on 2,858 ” 
Kahi (Hangu)—Roof of highest building one we 3,545 ,, 
Thal (picket hill north-east angle of fort. Foot of sentry " 

box) ia a sa w. 2,820 ,, 


15. The town of Kohat is situated on the left bank of the Kohat 
toi at a point where alter, running vearly due 
east for 50 miles, it suddenly takes a turn 
to the south, The river on the west shaves 
round the base of the Bar Raisan range of hills, which is a continua- 
tion of the Sam4na range and whieliiterminates here in a two-headed 
hill overlooking the town. On the east the cantonments of Kohat 
extend to some low hilly ground connected) with the Jawaki hills to 
the east and with the mountains of the Pass Afridis to the north, These 
latter risa at a distance of thvee or four miles from the town ina 
steep range which is crossed by the Peshawor road at a point known 
as the Kohat Kotal. To the west a rich valley stretches away along 
the north of the Kohat toi towards Miranzai. To the south of the 
town there is another rich open tract extending along boti sides of 
the toi for a distance of aboutseven miles and with a breadth of about 
five or six. 


Kohat is the only place in tho district worthy of the name of 
a town, Teri) and -Hangu being hardly more than 
big villages. The population of the town it- 
relf is 8,466. That of the large villages of Jangal, Pirkhel, Garhi 
Mawaz and Bazadi which form its suburbs and which are included in 
Municipal limits is 5,024 and that of the cantonments is 4,689. This 
gives a total population of 18,179, 

16, The town proper is built on undulating ground, ona gravelly 
and rocky soil with good natural drainage. 
A more awkwardly arranged town it is diffienlt 
to imagine, The main bazaar runs east and 
west from the cantonment gate to the tahsil gate of the town. Only 
a narrow strip of the town lies to the north of it, most of which is 
occupied by the jail, kotwali and a number of private serais. This 
bazaar is a good straight street, It is paved. The shops along it are 
generally mean in appearance, It extends only for half the length of the 
town, the tahsfl gate where it issues out oceupying abont the centre 
of the northern line of circumvallation, The tahsil buildings consist 


Situation of the town of 
Koliat, 


Its population, 


Character of the town. Its 
streets and public buildings. 
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of the rooms over this gate. The Jail is a poor one, half embedded 
in the town and with an entrance from the outside. It contains room 
for 133 prisoners only. A new jail, however, is to be built shortly 
with accommodation for 300 prisoners, 

The rest of the town south of the bazaar with the exception of the 
Shakardand road and the Bannu bazaar consists of a mass of narrow 
and tortuous streets, many of them being cul-de-sace, ‘Vhe town is 
surrounded by a light wall twelve feet in height, but has no ditch, To 
the south the town contains numerous gardens within its limits, The 
district school, a very good institution, is situated here. To the north 
of these gardens occupying the centre of the town is a low gravelly 
hill for the most part unenclosed, kuown as the Sangher. The dis- 
pensary is situated here on a high point overlooking the town. 


17. Just north of the dispensary is the shrine of Haji Bahadur. 

si et caaten uttae It has no architectural pretensions, but is a 

rine of May Malacur. place of the greatest sanctity. When cases are 

settled by oath it is often a condition that the oath is to be taken at 
this shrine. 


18. The houses in the town are for the most part built of sun- 
dried bricks with flat roofs. The water-supply 
is derived mainly from numerous wells. ‘Lhere 
isa karez which passes through part of the town and irrigates some 
of the gardens, but its water is generally too dirty to drink. When 
there is water in the toi it is drawn Into two or three small channels 
which pass through the town on their way to villages lower down. 
The supply in these is very fitful. 


19, There are no manufactures of any importance and not much 
Riaiiufasbhies trade, Rifle barrele are manufactured in the 
: suburbs, but the trade in these seems to be 

dying away owing to the introduction of European arms, 
20. The income from Octroi for the last ten years has averaged 
alii Rts. 15,997.* The town is skirted on the east 
: and north by the roads to Bannu and Hangu. 
The absence of acirenlar road connecting them on the south of the 

town is a preat inconvenience. 


21. Immediately north of the jail at a distance of somewhat lesa 

The Fort than a quarter of a mile is a small fort built 

‘ by the British Government after annexation 

on the site of the old Sikh fort, It occupies a mound about seventy 

feet in height. It is garrisoned by a battery of Garrison Artillery 
and a detachment of a native Infantry Regiment. 

Close to the north-east of the fort are several springs on which 
the irrigation of the country immediately 
gouth-enst of Kohat mainly depends. The 
flow from them varies from fiftcen to twenty-five cubic feet per second, 


Water supply. 


Springe, 


nt RN 
*Koliat is the ouly place in tho district which hus Municipal institutions and in which 
octroi ia levied. 
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Their sources are surrounded by some fine pipal, banian and other 
trees, The water channels for the most part run along a depression 
skirting round the town at a distance of 400 yards. Immediately ad- 
joining them is a belt of rich gardens and groves, at first narrow, but 
widening out to the south where part of this tract is included within 
station limits. 


The Kohat cantonments lie for the most part between this helt 
and the town which they immediately adjoin. 
The ground which they occupy is high and 
stony. They are very crowded. The men’s lines and officers’ bunga- 
lows are jumbled together. It has long been proposed to extend the 
cantonments, and the matter is now under consideration. Some pro- 
gress in this direction has been made already ; the cavalry lines having 
in 1872 been removed to the east of the strip of gardens that I have 
mentioned. 

Vhere aro no regular civil lines, the cutchery at one end of the 
station and the Deputy Commissioner’s house 
the dak-bangalow and the post-office at the 
other being the only buildings not included within Cantonment limits. 

A few of the bungalows situated in the irrigated tract to the south- 
east: have good gardens, but, as a rule, the station is bare and ugly. 

22. The present garrison of Kohat (September 1882) consists of 

ai 4 three ‘regiments of native infantry half a 
rina? Present mutery Ber vecimont of cavalry* a mountain battery 

‘ and a garrison battery for the fort. 

All these troops helong to the Panjab Froutier Force, The strength 
of the garrison on Ist January 1888 was altogether 2,929. 

de . 23. The Kohat and Bannu garrison sup- 
Pad outpoats in the Bly the following detachments for outpost 

uties, 


The Cantonments, 


No regular civil lines, 


Native Officers. Stables. Rifles. 
esa 2 


Kohat Fort Garnet at the mouth of the Kohat pass 21 


Ditto, Fort Mahumadzni at the month of Ublan 


pass the entrance to the Bazoti country eee tee 2 21 

Ditto, Lachi on Bannn road aie ten we 5 vee 
Ditto, Banda on Bannu road ie os sie 5 ene 
Ditto. Bahadorkhel do, wet fry) 1 11 84 
Banno Litammar do, esa R 1 10 26 


Except in the immediate vicinity of Kohat the troops are not em- 
ployed on outpost duty for the protection of the Border. 
24, The neighbourhood of Kohat is picturesque. Groves of mul- 
berry trees, apple orehards and peach gardens 
Neighbourhood of Ko- with rich fields of wheat and Ingian corn form 
ne afore ground. The back ground is filled up 
with blue ranges of hills, the rugged mountains of the pass Afridis 
being the most striking feature of the landscape, In addition to the 


Kohat springs, there are smaller springs immediately under these Afridi 

CS ela ee 

* Till.the summer of 1882 there was always » whole regiment of cavalry, but a wing 
was pent to Bonnu on the reduction of the 4th Panjab Cavalry. 
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hills, also surrounded at their source by groves and gardens so that 
there is no want of running water. 


25. The climate of Kohat is fair, June, July and August are very 
hot. The spring and autamn montha are pleasant 
and the winter is cold and bracing. A strong 
entting west wind, known as the Haneu breeze often blows with great 
violence during the winter months, when it becomes exceedingly un- 
pleasant. 

26. Kohat is 39 miles from Peshawar, 81 from Khushalgarh 
station, the terminus of the Punjab Northern 
State Railway, 63 from Thal where the road 
to Kabul by the Peitwar Kotal crosses the Kuram. 
and 83 from Bannu. These are the principal and almost the only roads 
in the district. 

Four miles from Kohat the Peshawar road, after passing through 
stony hills and ravines, crosses the Kotal or crest of a range of hills 
overlooking Kohat. The elevation of Kohat is 1,768 feet above the 
sea, That of the Kotal is 2,845 feet; \tothat there isa rise of nearly 
1,100 feet from Kohat. The descent on the other side of the Kotal is 
much less and leads into an open valley oeeupied by the pass Afridis, 
The road winds through this valley for 12 miles further, and then 
debouches on the Peshawar district. “The road on both sides of the 
Kotal is repaired by the Public Works Department. The road through 
the valley itself is left ina state of nature, as the pass Afridis object 
to our touching it, and never do anything to it themselves. ‘The whole 
way from the northern base of the Kotal to Aimal Chabutra, on the 
Peshawar side, there isa vary gradual descent along the course of a 
nallah. The track is in places fair, but is often blocked up by bould- 
ers and it isa work of difficulty to drag through even the Fialstost dog- 
cart, This can only be done by taking out the horse and earrying the 
cart over the bad places. An attempt was made to get a good road 
made in 1876-77, but after the use of much moral pressure and a block- 
ade that lasted a year it was given up. The only point gained was the 
right to repair the northern slope of the Kotal. There were some 
promises of an improved road through the remainder of the pass, but 
they came to nothing. 

27. The road to Khushalearhis metalled. For the first 17 miles 
toa little beyond Gumbat the road is level. 
Ti then crosses a low range of hills, after which 
though level in places, there area good many ascents and descents 
owing to the numerous ravines by which it is crossed, 

Khushalgarh is a village of 824 inhabitants on the bank of the 
Indus. It ig a stony desolate place and exceedingly hot for the greater 
part of the year. There is a dak bungalow here. Khushalgarh is 29 
miles from Kohat. The Railway station is a mile further on the 
other side of the Indus, which is crossed by a bridge of boats. This 
bridge during the Afghan war used to be 
kept up all the year round. It is now dis- 
mantled during the rains. The descent to it 


Its climate, 


Road to Peshnwar 
through the Kohat pass. 


Road to Khushalgarh. 


The Khushalgarh bridge 
of hoats. 
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on both sides is steep androcky. The river in the cold weather is 550 
feet across, in the hot weather the ordinary span is 1,150, the maximum 
is 1,500 feet, The maximum difference between the highest and lowest 
known levels that the river has reached is 61 feet. The average differ- 
ence between the cold weather and the hot weather level is 40 feet. 
The bridge is managed by the Public Works Department, an assistant 
engineer being kept at Khushalgarh for the purpose. The Khushalgarh 
road for the first six miles from Kohat passes 
through the rich irrigated plains that I have 
mentioned as lying south-east of the town, 
Beyond Billitang the country towards Gumbat is a broad cultivated 
plain which yields rich Barani crops in good years. It is, however, 
dependent on rain and during the last year or two has been little better 
than a desert. 
28, The pleasantest part of the Kohat district is that traversed 
by the Thal road. For most of its distance 
ee road to Hanguand this road follows the Kohat toi and its south. 
; ern or Hangu branch, At 27 miles from 
Kohat, the road passes the town of Hangu aud at 63 miles it reaches tha 
village of Thal, situated on the bank of the Kuram. For the first 
nine miles from Kohat the Thal road rous straight through a well irrigated 
valley a mile or two in breadth to Sherkot. Sherkot is a village on 
a hill with a conspicuous white tomb. Beyond Sherkot to Hangu the 
valley alternately contracts and widens, sometimes narrowing to a mere 
gorge at other times spreading out into stretches of rich cultivation 
amile or more across. The broader parts of the valley are often broken 
by out crops of low hills, which running parallel with its general direc- 
tion divide it in two for a shortvdistanee, the two branches re-nniting 
again a little further on. Beyond Hangu the valley again opens out and 
stretches ina continuous sweep to Thal.) Its width here varies from 
two or three to five or six miles across. 

29, This partof the country is known as Miranzai_ which, as I 
have before mentioned, is divided into upper 
and lower, Eastern and western would have 
been more appropriate names, for although 
forming a single valley they drain in opposite directions and their level 
above the sca is about the same. 

The line of division between the two coincides with the water-shed 
between the Kuram and the Indus. The ascent to the water-shed ia 
very gradual on both sides, The traveller passes through an open cul- 
tivated plain which sweeps over the crest of the valley in a great wave. 
As he passes over this crest, the mountains on the other side, of which 
he before only saw the peaks, come into view down to their bases, while 
those behind him simultaneously disappear. 

Upper Miranzai drains into the Kuram. Lower Miranzai is 
drained by the southern branch of the Kohat toi, which for con- 
venience may be called the Hangu nallah, having no special name of 
its own, The total length of Miranzai from Kuram to Raisan half-way 


Country along the Khu- 
shalgarh road. 


Miranznj. Ita division 
into apper and lower. 
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between Hangu and Kohat is about fifty miles. The boundary between 
upper and lower Miranzai runs through the village of Kahi. Upper 
Miranzai has a Jeneth of 20 miles. Lower Miranzai of 30 miles. 
80, The Hangu branch of the Kohat toi rises in the hills north 
of Kahi. Flowing north-east from the water- 
The Hungu Nalluh, shed, it carries off the drainage from the hills on 
both sides of lower Mirangai. The range to the north is the Samana 
which rises to a height of nearly 7,000 feet. The hills to the south, 
which are much lower, have no special name. I shall call them the 
Miranzai southern range, This range forms a 
Mirarzai = southern sort of lateral connection between six or seven 
range. parallel ranges which terminate init. These 
latter run due east and west, enclosing narrow 
valleys the streams from which lower down join 
the Kohat and Teri tois. The angle between 
these valleys and the Miranzai southern range is about 45 degrees, 
There are generally gaps in the latter, which is not a continuous range, 
allowing of connection hbetween,.these valleys and Miranzai. Some- 
times as in the case of the Borakka valley a high pass has to be crossed. 
Generally the pass is very low. In the case of the Ibrahimzai-Bar 
valley for instance, there is a slight rise for two or three miles from 
Ibrahimzai, the road passing for a short distance through a rocky gorge, 
after which it again very gradually descends running through a level 
valley almost straight to Kohat, The pass between Togh and the 
Alilan valley, which is the usual route between Hangu and Teri is also 
very low and fairly level all through. 
81. From Kahi to Hangu, which is 12 miles to the enst of it, 
the cultivation is nearly all dependent on rain. 
Wis ak tes A little water.wells up here and there in the bed 
eis aoe of the toi, This is drawn off and irrigates a 
small amount of land near its banks. The amount 
of this perennial supply gradually increases as we approach Hangu, 
This portion of lower Miranzai is an open plain broken by low hillocks 
with very few trees. The land when not cultivated is thickly over- 
grown with dwarf palm, The hills, especially the range to the south, 
are covered with a thick growth of serub jungle, consisting principally 
of wild olive Gurgulla and Sanatha, which on the north often extends 
for some distance into the open valley. The villages are generally 
Jarge and at some distance apart, the inhabitants in old days having had 
to collect together for purposes of protection, They are almost always 
unwalled. The crops are wheat, bajra and Indian corn and to a less 
extent cotton and kangni. 


32. Upper Miranzai on the other side of the water-shed is very 
similar in character to the part of lower Miranzai 

above Hangn, which I have dessribed, with the 
same large villages and the same treeless plains covered with dwarf palm. 
The main Samana range, however, retrocedes on the north, leaving 
room first for a broad tract of low hills, and afterwards for considerable 


The parallel valleys 
fying south of thia range. 
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valleys which run for thirty or forty miles northwards into the Zai- 
musht country. Ihe main water-course of upper Miranzai is the 
Shkali which falls into the Kuram below Thal. A branch of this stream 
rises at the water-shed near Kahi, butits principal feeder is the Torawari 
nallah which drains the eastern Zaimusht country, Another consi- 
derable stream is the Sangroba nallah which drains the central portion 
of the Zaimusht country and which joins the Kuram just above Thal or 
abont a mile above its junction with the Shkali. These northern 
streams have a considerable perennial flow and there are in consequence 
large tracts of irrigated land round the villages of Nariab, Darsamand 
and Torawari. Tho proportion of irrigated land is therefore greater 
than in the tract between Kahiand Hangu, though the chief portion 
of the enltivation is still Barani. A little land near Thal is irrigated 
from the Kuram which has an unfailing supply of water, but the bed 
of the Kuram is too low to allow of its waters being utilized to any 
extent. Towards ‘Chal the open valley contracts somewhat and the 
ground for five or six miles is generally rough and raviny. 


83. The Miranzai valley above Hangu is on the whole an open, 
treeless, unirrigated tract bounded on thenorth and south by clearly 
defined ranges of hills a considerable distance apart. Below Hangu 
the character of the country changes, Springs 
and streams ate more nnmerous. Most of the 
land is irrigated and richly cultivated. Trees become more abundant 
and there are frequent grovesand gardens. Huangu itself is a small 
town of 2,918 inhabitants, of whom 322 are 
Hindus. It hasa-police station, a school and a 
dispensary. There is no tahsil, the khan doing the tahsil work in his 
own house. There is no Oectroi. The place is little more than a big 
village. The gardens round are irrigated froma spring behind the 
town. There are a number of small-villages near Hangu, lying for 
the: most part along the banks of the toi, With the exception of these 
the villages from Hangu to Kohat are generally large and_ scattered 
along the valley at intervals of a mile or two apart. At Raisan, eight 
miles from Hangu, the Hangu toi is joined by a stream known as the 
Gurbin, Kashai, Khanki and by other uames, but whieh, to prevent 
confusion, may be called the Shabu Khel nallah. This is the principal 
feeder of the Kohat toi, and is in fact the main 
stream. It rises in the Mamuzai hills about 35 
miles to the west of the point of junction. It 
flows through the conntry of the Ali Khels, Mishtis, and other 
Orakzai tribes and enters British territory at Shahu Khel, 10 miles 
from Raisan. The perennial supply of water in the Hangu branch 
of the Toi is often hardly enough to meet the requirements of its 
own villages. The villages on the main Toi below Raisan depend 
therefore almost entirely on the Shabukhel branch for their supply. 

84, Three miles below Raisan the Hangu tahsil ends and we 

_ . enter the Kohat tahsil. The Bangash portion 
ane gitt tapos of Baizai of the Kohit tahsil is divided into the Samil- 
zi and Baizai tappas. Samilzai, Baizai and 


Country below Hangu. 


Town of Hangu. 


The Shahu Khel branch 
of the Kohat toi. 
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Miranzai are all named from the sections of the Bangash tribe to 
which they were originally - alloted. Baizai 
is the tract immediately round and to the 
south-east of Kohat. Samilzai lies between Baizai and Miranzai reach 
ing on the east to Mahomedzai three miles 
from Kohat, The Samilzai portion of the 
Kohat valley is well irrigated, and a great portion of it is well wooded. 
Chili Beet This is owing to the influence of a holy man 
en. named Shekh Yusaf whose shrine is in a grove 
of trees near Sherkot. Fora distance of three or four miles along the bal 
yond between Chikarkot and Ushtarzai, through a tract generally known 
as Chili Bagh, no one is allowed to cut a tree. The consequence is that 
the Hills are fringed with little woods and groves of well grown 
Shisham, Palosi and Mulberry, which extend also along most of the 
water cuts so that the country is very green and pretty. Samilzai 
Kachai ; also comprises the Kachai and Marai valleys, 
achai and Marsi. : 
which occupy a recess between the Kobat- 
Miranzai valley and the Orakzai hills. The Marai nallab, risea in 
the Manikbel hills just beyond our border, The Kachai Nallah before 
entering British territory, drains the Drand valley which belongs to 
the Shekhan Orakzais. Both Nallaha join the Kohat toi in the Chili 
Bagh tract between Raisan and Sherekot. Neither has any perennial 
flow, The Kachai-Marai tract consists of rough open plains broken 
to some extent by low ranges of hills. [t is covered to the east 
with a thick growth of dwarf palm aud to the west with a dense 
jungle of olive, gurgulla and other shrubs which extends into 
the Orakzai country and (affords excellent shelter for hill robbers. 
The country is but little cultivated. There is a clump of rich 
villages in Kachai, and there are two or three villages in Marai, but 
the intervening country is nearly all.a stony jungle covered waste, 
The cultivation in Kachai and Marai depends on local eprings, 
The Kachai valley is the prettiest bit in the district. The spring 
rises in athick wood ona hill side and its waters flow throngh 
a rich little valley three or four miles long. The channel is continuously 
shaded by a broad belt of mulberry and other trees, which grow here 
to an unusually large size and similar groves skirt the smaller water 
cuts and the sides of the valley. 


Baizai, 


Samilzai, 


$5. The Miranzai villages on the Shahu Khel nallah and the Samilzai 

ohae: villages below them get an abundant supply of 
SL Sala ie ae a both from the toi and from aprings. 
Voi. hey are riebly cultivated. Each village has 
its own bund on the toi. The Baizai villages 

are not so well watered. Ordinarily they get the water that escapes 
from Samilzai and the supply from the Kohat spring. The latter is 
very considerable, but only certain villages of the tract are entitled to it. 
In times of drought it is often necessary to ent the Miranzai and Samil- 
zai bunds from Shahu pie ee and let the whole water pasa 
. own for a fortnight at a time to the Baizai 

he Sonat Die villages. From Kohat the toi turns south- 
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wards. I¢ flows through the open plain that I have mentioned in para- 
graph 15. This plain is nearly cut across by the 
low hills of Jarma on one side, and of Kharmatu 
on the other. At Dhoda the toi gets among 
broken hills. There is a good deal of rich irrigated land along its banks, 
and villages are numerous for some eight miles further to Koteri. 
‘Beyond this the bed of tha Toi becomes a deep ravine, the irrigated 
lands cease and it eventually finds its way through a waste mountainous 
country to the Indus. The villages below Dodha are irrigated from 
springs in the bed of the toi, which never fail, and which continue to 
flow freely even when the toi itself further up is perfectly dry. The 
supply of water gradually increases towards the Indus, there being no 
lands for the irrigation of which it can be utilised. 
36, Buaizai is separated from the Akora Khattak country by a 
portion of the Teri tahsil, of which Gumbat 
Somber: is the principal place and which I have men- 
tioned in paragraph 27. The tract lying between the Gurgalot range south- 
naa east of -Guinbat and the Indus and extend- 
aren of the Akora ine fiom the) toi to the Peshawar district 
: consists of three distinct valleys, Khwarra 
Nilad, Zira and Pattiala. The most northern of these, the Khwarra- 
‘ Nilab- valley. lies between the Cherat range 
mo Khwarra-Nilab vale thot divides Kohat and Peshawar, and the 
i Nilab range, which commencing in the Jawaki 
country is continued across the Indus into the Rawalpindi district, 
This valley is twenty miles long and five or six broad. Looking at it 
from a height it appears a long trough shut in by high hills on all sides 
except to the east, where the country across the Indus is comparatively 
open, The Indus which flows south from Attock, on reaching the Nilab 
range turns due west, running close under these hills till findiug a gap 
in them it again turns south. 
37. The Khwarra tappa comprises more than two-thirds of the 
valley, the remainder forming the Nilab tappa 
Phe Anwar a SOpES which lies to the east, The Khwarra is so 
named from the Pathan word Khwarr or ravine. The principal torrent 
which I shall call the Musadarra nallah by which it is intersected rises 
in the Jawaki hills near Jammu and passing by the Jawaki village 
of Pastawani and the Hassan Khel village of Musadarra enters the district 
at Tutkai. The Khwarra valley is here very narrow, being shut in on 
both sides by hills about 5,000 feet high. From this point the valley 
gradually widens, The Musadarra nallah joins the Indus just where 
it breaks through the Nilab range. 
Numerous torrents run south from the Cherat range. Moat 
: of these flow into the Musadarra Nallah; the 
Government junglesa = more easterly find their way direct to the Indus, 
eh The whole of the Khwarra is seamed by these 
ravines. It is a rough stony tract covered over with a thick jungle of palosi 
(camel thorn) generally about 15 feet high, something between a tree and 
a bush, As the valley rises towards the west, the Palosi gives place to 


Subsequent course of the 
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Gurgulla. The wild olive alao begins to appear. The hill sides are thickly 
covered with these latter shrubs. Towards Nilib the jungles get thinner, 
and the Palosi gives place to Jé/ and Karita. The Khwarra valley is 
free of hills, but is broken and raviny. There is hardly any cultivation. 
The villages are few and the population sparse, 
The people make their livelihood principally by 
grazing cattle and by cutting and selling wood. The railways to Pesha- 
war and Khushalgarh have given a great impetus to the latter trade, 
These jungles are the joint property of the villagers and of the Govern- 
ment. The villagers own in full proprietorship only their cultivated 
lands, but enjoy free right of grazing and of cutting wood for their pri- 
vate requirements. A royalty is charged on all wood exported. There 
isa small perennial stream in the Musadarra nallah used chiefly for 
drinking purposes. It dries up in places, There are a few springs in 
the Cherat range. One of these is near the bungalow on the Mir Kalan 
rond to Naushera, Another is near the village of Amir, where a Khat- 
tak Chief, Biland Khan, jagirdar of Khushalgarh, has his home, and 
where there are two or three pleasant little gardens. Here and there 
wells have been sunk for cultivating purposes. Water is generally near 
the surface. The principal places in the tract are Nizampir on the 
Kohat-Khyrabad road, a village of about 
four houses, where there 1s a police station, and 
Gard, the headquarters of the forest conservancy establishment, which 
is somewhat larger. Cultivation increnses in the eastern part of the 
Khwarra. Most of the people have fwo homes, one in the upper vil- 
lages, where they go for grazing, aud another in the eastern villages, 
where their arable lands aro situated, To the east the Khwarra gets 
less raviny, and gradually sinks into the Niléb maira. 


88 The NilAb tappa is held in jagir by Jafir Khan, a Khattale 
ah catraaancah aan Chief, who Hey Mandnri on the Indus, It 
one Nuvao tanpa held in is a slightly undulating plain generally bare of 

Sth edi tee country, trees, with a light soil, The ground is often 

very stony, but this does not interfere with the 
cultivation, the stones being supposed to keep the soil cool. The densa 
jungles of the Khwarra probably extended at one time over Nil&b, but 
appear to have been cleared away generations ago. The present supply 
of wood in the Nilab tappa is not more than is required to meet local 
wants, Nil&b contains large stretches of undulating cultivation broken 
by stony wastes. There are very few ravines. The central high-lying 
unirrigated portion of the tract is called the Maira, Along the Indus there 
is a strip of low-lying alluvial land which near Manduri and Jabbi is 
thickly studded with wells. Below these villages wells are scarce and 
the cultivation is mostly snilaba. The villages in the Nilab are mostly 
on the banks of the Indus or along the skirts of the hills, 


89. The Zira valley closely resembles the Khwarra though on a smal- 
ler scale, It is divided from the latter by ranges 
of hills some four miles across, of which tha 
the Torti Sir, 4,840 feet, and the Nilab Ghasha 2,834 ft, are the principal 
peaks. On the south itis divided from Pattiala by a continuation of 
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the south Jawaki range, the average oltitnde of which is much less. 
The Zira valley is drained by what may be called the Paiah nallah, 
This torrent rises ia the Jawaki hills about four miles from our border, 
The vallevs of Paiah and Ghariba, which are thickly studded with 
Jawalki villages, form naturally the upper part of the Zira valley, into 
which they open out. Owing to Jawaki depredations Zira was at the 
commencement of British rule nearly deserted. Captain Coke did 
much to repeople it. The population is still very sparse. Like Khwarra 
it is nearly all waste land which is half Government property. The 
character of the vegetation is the same as in Khwarra. though the 
growth ig perhaps less dense. Zira is more broken than Khwarra. It 
is nearly cut in two by aspur from the Tort Sir, The Paiah nallah 
at this point passes through a gorge, just below which is the zifrat of 
Shekh Allahdad, bea are here two small doméd tombs; said to 
ate from the time of the Khattak chief 
Gore ot cael SSNs ae aatial Khan, There are some pleasant shady 
gardens nenr this shrine irrigated from a stream that here wells up in 
the bed of the nallah. They form quite an oasis. The Mifns of 
Shekh Allahdad are much reverencéd by the neighbouring Jawakis. who 
in spite of this occasionally havry their cattie, There are only two or 
three villages in Upper Zira, These haye all some good cultivation 
irrigated from springs, Round Khuza Khel the irrigated area is con- 
siderable. The country towards the Indus is more open, the cultivation 
being baréni. Shadipur, the best known though not the largest village 
- Bhad{par of the tract, is on the Indus. It contains some 
: 20 honses only. It used to be the site of a 
thannah which has now been removed to 9 desert place called Lukh 
Talao on the Khyrabad road, celebrated for its enormous mus- 
quitoes, 


40. Below Zira is an open plain about 14 miles long by 8 broad 
The Pattiala teppa. known as Pattiala. This tract is intersected by 
the road from Kohat to Khushalgarh. Khushal- 
garb has been already described in p. 27. It is the most important place 
in Pattiala, though Chorlakki has a larger population. Pattiala is shut in on 
the west by low hills connected witb the Gurgalot range and on the sonth 
by the Kohat toi and the ranges beyond. The north-eastern half includ- 
ing Khushalgarh is occupied by Akora Khattaks and belongs to the Kohat 
Tahsil. The south-western belongs to the Teri country, Pattiala pres 
ivi : , sents the general aspect of an open plain, but 
Frage Tet Khattake © ® good deal of it especially towards the Indus, 
is much eut up by ravines, which have eaten 
into the otherwise level surface. It is also 
broken in places by outcrops of ow hills, The 
cultivation is dependent on rain, assisted by torrent irrigation obtained 
by damming up the smaller ravines. ‘lhe soil is generally a firm loam, 
but is light and sandy in places. In years of good rain the tract is 
said to be fruitful. I bave only seen it in bad years when nothing 
could be more desolate than iis bare treeless stretches and low barren 
hills. 


Its character. 
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41, The southern half of the district, which I have still to des- 
Seas hae ae cribe, belongs nearly entirely to the Teri 
diiet ® Khattaks. It is intersected by the Bannu 
road, which, in spite of many turns and twists 
occasioned by the intervening hills, runa in a 
general south-westerly direction from Kohat. 
For four miles after leaving Kohat the Bannu road runs south through 
arich plain. It then crosses the toi, and passes through a level gap 
in the Jarma hilla into another open valley known as the Jarma Maira. 
This is itself a part of the Kohat plain from which lower down it is only 
divided by the toi. The road now runs for a short distance along the 
Samari nallah and crosses over some low ranges into the Lachi plain. 
Lachi Lachi is a village of 38,055 inhabitants. It 
; has plenty of good Barani land, especially to 
the west, but its general appearance is bare and it has little to recommend 
it. ‘This is the first stage, 17 miles from Kohat. The road after leav- 
ing Lachi crosses some ranges of low hills and enters an open cultivated 
country that extenda to the town of Teri. The road strikes the Teri 
toi four miles east of Teri, and-takes adyantuge of a gap made by the 
toi, to get through the Miraudai range of hills to Banda Daud Shah, an 
Banda insignificant village which ia the second halting 
‘ place. This stage is 15 miles. At Banda 
the road crosses the Teri toi and runs due west to Bahadar Khel for 
the most part through a succession of desolate ravines, The distance to 
Bahadar Khel is 20 milea, Troops sometimes halt half way at Totakki, 
but the water at this place is bad and scanty, Bahadar Khel isa 
Buhadar Khel village of 1.422 inhabitants. Itis five miles 
: from the Waziri border, and has a small fort 
garrisoned by a military detachment, From Bahadar Khel to Latame 
mar is 12 miles, The road passes through a 
tunnel and then follows a rough gorge known 
as the Suirdagh pass. Latammar is on the outskirts of the open valley 
of Bannu, and is only 19 miles from Bannu itself, 


42. The Teri toi rises about 10 miles from the Kuram. It runs 
through the centre of the district almost 
due east and west and very nearly in a bee 
line, From its source near Gurguri to its junction with the Indus 
is a distance of 50 miles, and the stream never divergea more 
than a mile or two from a straight line drawn between these points. 
The town of Teri The town of Teri, which is the head-quarters of 
; the Teri tahsil is 34 miles from Kohat. It is 
situated on the toi four miles to the west of the Bann-Kobat road, 
The chief of the Teri Khattaks Nawab Sir Khwaja Muhamed Khan 
rosides here. The place is hardly more than a big village. There 
1s no tahsil, the Nawab collecting his own revenue; the only public 
buildings are the police station, the school and the dispensary. The 
two latter are on x small scale. The population of Teri is 4,071, of 
whom 30] are Hindus and the remaining 3,770 are Mohamedans. 


There is no octroi. 


The Bannu road, 


Latammar, 


The Teri toi, 
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There are a few wells round Teri, and between it and the hills to the 
north there is an open well cultivated valley. The 
town is close to the toi and is well situated on a 
rising ground over-looking the surrounding country. The upper portion of 
ha oui the valley of the toi above the town of Teri is 
the Darras. n€8 generally known as the Darra. The stream runs 
generally inadeep ravine through an open valley 
two or three miles across and near Teri itself somewhat wider. On the north 
this valley is shut in by the Swanai Sar rising to a height of 4,785 feet, 
and to the south by the Mirandai range, which 
is nearly as high. Tho water-shed between the 
Teri toi and the Kuram is Jess marked than in the case of the 
Hangu toi. The open valley of the Darra stretches on to Dallan 
without a break and the unimportant ravines by which the western 
end is drained make their way through some low hills to the Kuram. 
The Darra is generally well peopled and has plenty of good Barani 
cultivation, Here and there the stretch of open undulating or level 
ground is broken by ravines and low hills. 


Country round it, 


Bwanail Sar. 


43, The tract of country between the Miranzai southern range, 
Gee e  eke the Bannu road and the Teri toi forms roughly 
ei a sort of triangle of which the Toi is the Base. 
The whole of this tract is intersected by a sueces- 
sion of mountain ranges running parallel to the Toi and enclosing narrow 
valleys. The connection between these valloys and Miranzai has been 
alluded to in paragraph 80. The upper ends of these valleys generally be- 
long to the Hangu tahsil, the few hamlets that they contain being attached 
as bandas* to big villages in the Miranzai valley. ‘Their lower ends are 
occupied by the Teri Khattaks. To the north the Borakka valley, which 
; ; _ Jeads to the hill station of Mir Khweli, was ori- 
eo atation of Mir Jinally a waste unowned tract, All the lower 
; portion was given soon after annexation to a 
Persian gentleman, Ghulam Haidar Khan Kiyani. Tho upper portion 
still forms a Government rakh. Mir Khweli, now known as Fort 
Cavagnari, is the sanatarium of Kohat. It is 4,690 feet high. There is 
no spring on the top worthy of the name, and the tanks are generally 
dry, so that want of water is a constant trouble. Its distance from 
the cultivated country makes it difficult also to get supplies, There are 
four bungalows, of which half are in ruins, The distance from Kohat is 
only 17 miles, but the road is nearly everywhere stony and for the last 
fow miles the ascent is steep. The hill is covered more or less with the 
usual growth of wild olive and Sanatha. On the south Mir Khweli 
overlooks the Samari valley, which belongs to the Hangu tabsil, Mir 
Khweli itself belongs to Kohat. 
44, The cultivation in these valleys is nearly all Barani, though 
‘ ea here and there a casual spring allows of a little 
Ter) Tora oF She irrigation with perhaps a garden and grove. 
: Towards the Bannu road most of these hill 





* A local word meaning a dependent village, 
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ranges die away. A few cross the Kohat toi forming the Gurgalot 
hills south of Gumbat., The main ranges that enclose the Teri valley 
continue tv the Indus, Immediately below the town of Teri, the toi 
leaves this valley and gets into one south of the Mirandai range, and 
soon after the valley itself comes practically to an end, the Swanai Sar 
and Mirandai ranges contracting into a single belt of hills, which how- 
ever contain distinct and separate continuations of the original ranges. 
These hills form the most northern of the salt ranges by which the dis- 
Seon eeenee nn trict is intersected. The Mirandai range is full 
north. & of salt mines, the Swanai Sar to the north has 
fewer, Tho important mines of Jatta and 

Malgin, the first just east of the Bannu road, the second half way he- 
tween this point and the Indus are both situated in the Mirandai system. 

Between the Swanai Sar and Gurgalot hills there is a broad open 
valley, of which the western end forms the Lachi 
plain, while the eastern is known as the Malgin 
plain. This valley contains numerous villages and large stretches of good 
cultivation, Towards the Indus it gives place to low ranges of broken 
hills, 

46. The Teri toi on leaving the Darra gets into the Bahadar 

rina Banatnaice Rees Khel-Narm valley which lies between the Mi- 
valler: addar MaetNart  yandai hills to the north and the Bahadar Khel- 
Krar range to the sonth. To the west this 
valley is half shut in by the curious hill of Kafirkot on the skirts of the 
amass Waziri country. This hill is composed of a 
sicaias coarse conglomerate which has been worn away, 
leaving detached pinnacles which have the appearance of gigantic 
towers, and though perfectly natural have been sometimes mistaken for 
the ruins of an ancient fortress, The western portion of this valley by 
Bahadar Khel is about four miles..across.. It narrows to the east, and 
for the Jast 16 miles is nothing but a narrow gorge through which the 
Teri toi makes its way to the Indus. The 
et ad course of the broad portion of the valley is for the most part 
a net work of impracticable ravines. Here aud 
there are stretches of level ground fit for cultivation, There is a consi« 
derable plain round the villages of Bahadar Khel and Darish Khel and 
another large cultivated tract is occupied by a clump of villages known 
under the common name of Narri. Much of the cultivation lies in a 
succession of long terraces, rising one xbove the other and hidden from 
the ordinary traveller by outcrops of low hills. The water-supply of 
this valley is generally more or less salt, and on the whole it is the 
most desolate portion of the district. 

Between the Bahadar Khel-Krar range and the Lawaghar hills 
which separate the Kohat district from Iga Khel lies the last and largest 
of the valleys into which the Teri country is divided. 

The Bahadar Khel-Kraér range is the most southern of the salt 

The soutt a ranges. On the north side are the Bahadar 
© southern galt ranges’ Khel and Narri mines, On the south aro the 
Karak mines and a number of closed quarries extending to Shakardarra 


The Lachi-Malgin valley. 
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in the Sagri country. Towards the west as far as Narri these hills run 
nearly due eastand west. They then trend away to the north. The 
Lawaghar hills contain no salt. They run ina horse-shoe from the 
north-east to the south-west. 


48, The upper portion of the valley lying between these ranges 
is known as Chauntra., This is a broad undu- 
lating tract, witha somewhat light sandy soil 
interrupted here and there by low ranges, but on the whole forming a 
wide sheet of cultivated land. The central portion of the Chauntra 
valley is an open plain. 

To the west towards Karrak a narrow gap of cultivated country 
connects it with the Land-Kammar Thal. In all other directions it 13 
shut in by mountains and ravines, The highest cultivated portion of 
Chauntra is Mator. This isa cluster of hamlets lying high up on the 
slopes of the Lawaghar range and close to the Bhangi Khel boundary. 
The upward slope of the Lawaghdr range is very gradual, but its com- 
position is.of soft sandstone and conglomerates 
often,degenerating into loose earth full of 
stones, It cuts into ravines with great facility 
and it is difficult to travel over it owing to the deep nallahs by which 
it is everywhere intersected. Looking southwards from Mator the 
crest of the range appears rising gently some two miles to the south 
covered with a jungle of wild olive and Sanatha. Northwards Kohat 
is visible at a distance of about 30, miles over the tops of the inter- 
vening ranges, and farther on the Afvidi. aud Orakzai hills with the 
Sufed Koh in the background of all. The Chauntra valley is a sort 
of great bank sloping up to these Lawaghar hills and falling away in 
every other direction. 

49. Northern Bhangi Khel and the Shakardarra portion of the 
Sagri country naturally forma part of this Chauntra valley. The 
drainage from Mator runs due north in deep 
ravines and falling into the Mitwan nallah 
passes through a gap in the Krér range and joins the Teri toi near 
Karirosam. The Shakardarra drainage also joins the Mitwan, The 
TLawaghar hills east of Mator, including most of northern Bhangikhel 
drain into the Laghari nallah which also joins the Teri toi, but east 
of Shakardarra. To the west the Chauntra drainage passes partly into 
the Teri Toi by the Bihitai nallah and partly westwards into the 
Kuram through the Karrak nallah. Looking westwards from tha 
centre of Chauntra the valley appears to be bounded by some low 
hillocks hardly rising above the general level of the plain and 
beyond these there is nothing to break the view as fur as Banuu. 
On reaching these hillocks however the traveller finds before him 
nothing but a succession of almost impassable ravines for a distance 
of ten miles. 

50. With the exception of the Karak gap, which I have before 

mentioned, this belt of ravines extends right 
Hennection between across the valley and entirely shuts out Chaun- 


hannt d th d- 
Tce Sia ¢ Zand: tra from the Laudkammar Tha), 


Chauntra, 


The northern Lawaghar 
range, 


Drainage from Chauntra. 
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The Chauntra valley grows great quantities of wheat, a good deal of 
barley, but not much gram, and the extent of 
aoe corn: Jand under kharif is generally not more than 
; afourth of that under rabi cultivation. A 
very little rain atthe right season ensures « good rabi crop. 
Chauntra is in fact the granary of Kohat. It 
contains no large villages except Karrak, The 
people live in small hamlets, scattered thickly over the country. In 
the raviny portions, and generally along the slopes of the Lawaghar 
hills there are very few hamlets even, the people living in detached farms 
and homesteads, The character of the country necessitates this, as 
it would often take a man an hour to get toa field not half a mile 
off in a straight line. 

51. The Chauntra valley is generally bare of trees. Drinking 
water is fonnd in the beds of nallahs where 
there are numerous springs. Towards Karrak 
wells are numerous. These are surrounded by clumps of trees. 
The ravines near Karrak, which carry off the drainage of the 
Chauntra valley, are broad, sandy and shallow, The same character 

Phe Lendkammar Thal marks the nallahs in the Landkammar Thal, 
* which is a tract about 25 miles long and,six 
or eight broad, naturally forming a part of the basin of the Bannou 
valley, Towards Bannu it slopes gradually down towards the Kuram., 
On the north it is shat in by the Bahadar Khel hills. On the south-east 
by the Lawaghar hills, and between the two by the raviny tract that 
divides it from Chauntra. The soil of this tract is lightand sandy, In 
years of good rain it is asheet of cultivation growing good crops of wheat, 
gram and bajra, There are a few good sized villages, but except to- 
wards Latammar the bulk of the population live in small hamlets 
seattered thickly over the countty. Water is scarce and is generally 
brought from great distances. Most of the springs are situated ina 
narrow rocky valley running along the foot of the Lawaghar or as 
it is here called the Maidanirange. This valley, or rather gorge, con- 
tains several villages. 

As a rule, the Thal lands are bare and open. In places, however, 
especially about Landkammar, the country is thickly scattered over with 
trees mostly der, The vegetation in the Landkammar Thal is similar 
to that of the Sind Sagar Doab. 

62. The Lawaghar hills, which separate Chauntra and the Land- 
kammar Thal trom Isa Khel are a double 
range. The northern is known as the Shingarh 
or green hills, the southern as the Surgarh or red hills. Between the 
two is a gorge containing but little cultivation. Theerest of the 
Surgarh is the boundary between Kohat and the Isa Khel tahsil of 
Bannu, It is not so high, but is more rocky than the Shingarh and 
has less vegetation. 

53, The Sagri country is the only portion of the district left for me 
to describe. The northern boundary runs at 
ashort distance from the Teri toi which it cros- 


Absence of big villages. 


Water supply. 


The Lawaghar hills, 


Sagri country. 
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ses. The Bahadur Khel-Krér range terminates just south of the toi 
and eight miles from the Indus in a curious looking sugar-loaf shaped 
hill called Qund Hukanni. The general system of the Kohat parallel 
mountain ranges running east and west ends here. From Qund 
Hokanni a range runs due south to Dangot on the Indus. ‘This 
range is continued on the other side of the Indus to Sakesar and 
the Pind Dadan Khan salt range. The Hukanni Sar is the highest 
peak in this cross range, It has a curious top like an artificial tower, 
which is a conspicuous landmark. Another range known as the 
Grawan hills, runs paralled to the Hukanni range aud between it and 
the Indus. 


54, The whole of the Sagri country lying west of the Indus has 

prea tee been formed at Settlement into a single mozah 

‘ called Shakardarra, The name Shakardarra 

is a corruption of Shiggadarra or sandy valley. It properly applies 

only to the open cultivated valley lying in the angle between the Krér 

and Hukanni ranges, which naturally.forms a part of the Chauntra 

plain, The name is seldom used by the Sagris themselves in any more 

extended sense. The chief place of the tract, also named Shakardarra, is 

situated in this valley. It consists of a cluster of three or four contigu- 
ous villages, with a total population of about 1,500. 


The Shakardara valley is fertile and well cultivated. The cultiva- 
tion is all dependent on rain. The rest of the western Sagri country is 
much broken up by hills and ravines. In the south the spurs of 
the Bangala Sir, one of the peaks of the Hukanni range, reach 
almost to the Indus. In the valley of ithe Laghéri, between the 
Hukanni and Grawan rangesthere is some scattered cultivation. 
There is very little cultivation between the Grawan hills and the 
Indus. One or two rakhs are situated_here. and in parts there is a 
good deal of scrub jungle. Shakardarra is connected with Kal&bagh, 
which is twenty miles off, by a track that crosses a gap between the 
Lawaghar and Hukanni ranges and follows the Bhangikhel ravine down 

to the Indus, A similar track through a ga 
ie ha Kélébagh and in the Hukanni range connects it with Mokbad 
which is distant sixteen miles, 


55. Owing to its mountainous character, travelling in the 
Kohat district 1s exceptionally bad. Their is a fair metalled road 
from Kohat to Khushalgarh. There is a track to Peshawar impassable 

Character of the roads in for wheeled traffic. The road to Bannu is 
the Kohat district. metalled for a few miles and is on the whole 
The hushalgarh and fair, It isa practicable for ekkas, but is in 
Peshawar roads, places very rough and is often impassable 
The Bunnu road, during rainy weather, the main streams being 
unbridged, and the road sometimes running along the bed of a 
mountain torrent. It haa been decided, however, to construct o 
good road, which is to be taken in hand at once. There used to 
rie BeamusThil rad be a tolerable kacha road to Hangu and 
cee ‘ Thal, This was taken in hand by the 
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D. P. W. during the Afghan war. After the evacuation of Kuram 
the works on this road were stopped as it was no longer wanted. 
It is now ina worse state than if it had been left untouched, and 
though improved in places in others it is almost impassable even for 
ekkas. 1 believe, however, that something is to be done to it soon. 


A fair road was constructed a few years ago connecting the Peshawar 
district with Kohat by the Akora Khattak 
country. This road crossea the Cherat range 
at Mir Kalan by rather a high pass and there 
is another steep ascent over the Nildb Ghasha. It passes the Lukh 
Talao thanah, and joins the Khushalgarh road a little west of Tilkan. 
A branch from this road leads by Nizampore to Khyrabad on the 
Indus. 


The road to Khyrabad is a good deal used by traders, who convey 

salt from the Malgin Mines on camels and bul- 

The Khyrabed Road. locks, It is not practicable for carts, The Mir 

Kalan road though in good repair is hardly used at all, aa the ascent 

is very trying for camels, Traders wishing to avoid the detour by Khy- 

rabad go by the Khanna Khel-vonte, a rough track which is shorter than 

the Mir Kalan road, aud crosses a compatatively low part of the Cherat 
range a little to the east of Mir Kalan. 


There are one or two other passes across this range between Khanna 
Khel and Khyrabad : of these the Grang road 
is practicable for oxen, but not for camels, while 
the Parrara route is hardly practicable even for 
oxen. The roadsto Bannu, Thal and Khushalgarh and the branches 
to Mir Kalan and Khyrabad are all imperial, 


Road to Peshawar by Mir 
Kalan. 


Other routes across the 
Cherat range. 


56. These are the only roads in the district. The villages are 
connected by tracks struggling over bills and 
down ravines and in the irrigated portion inter- 
sected by water cuts. In the southern part of 
the district the paths wind up and down the sides of precipitous ravines, 
and but for the yielding nature of the sandstone rock, on which a horse 
rarely slips, it would be impossible to ride along them, The cross paths 
in the northern part of the district, where the hills are of limestone, are 
not so steep, but more dangerous owing to the hard slippery character 
of the rock. The sandstone rocks, in the south wear into foot-paths 
very easily, but in spite of this the tracks from village to village, 
especially in parts of the Lawaghar hills, are in places so difficult 
that even people of the country occasionally break their necks going 
over them, 


Absence of village roads. 
Croas tracks ond -foot-patha. 





GEOLOGY. 
Geological characteristics 57. Having given a general geographical 
of the district. account of the district, I shall now give a brief 


sketch of its geological characteristics, 
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The northern and southern halves of the district differ altogether 
en in character. To the north the hills are all of 
eecee teeiivasone: limestone and erop up abruptly out of the allu- 
vial valleys by which the different ranges are 
divided from one another. The rocks of which they are composed are 
generally very hard. These hills rise up at a sharp incline, but are not 
as a rule actually precipitous except at the very crest, which often ter- 
minates on one side ina line of perpendicular cliffs, The material of 
which these hills are composed is too compact to be acted on readily 
by rain. On the top of Mir Khweli it is curious to mark how the rocks 
have resisted the weather, the rain having worn away holes and hollows 
through the body of the rock leaving the general mass intact. The 
: ; northern slope of a range of hills is locally 
Sweri and Pitdo. known as Sweri or the shady side. The south- 
ern or sunny slope is known as Pitdo. Country folk generally think 
only of their own little valley and if asked the name of a hill, the in- 
variable answer is Sweri or Pitdéo. In the same way the local stream is 
always the toi or algad (ravine) par excellence. 
58. In the southern half of the. district nummulitie limestones 
; andyhard rocks of:the gypsum series continue 
Ree ee ar ans to form the back-bone of the higher ranges, 
atin: near the top of which they crop up more or 
less, ‘The bulk of the strata, however, consist 
of sandstone and earthy conglomerates, under which tho limestone 
disappears. North of the Teri valley the hills are nearly all limestone, 
to the south they are nearly all sandstone,” 
The special feature in the gealegy of the district are the enormous 
beds of rock salt that are found through all 
Balt deposits. the central portion. The extent of these beds 
under ground is quite unknown. To the north the first exposures are 
in the range near Lachi. From this tothe Bahadar Khel,—Krar range, 
all the hills contain salt, more or less. ‘The largest exposures are in the 
latter range, near Bahadar Khel where there isa bed of solid salt 
certainly more than a thousand feet thick aud possibly a good deal more, 
There is no saltin the Lawaghar hills and there are no known miues 
in the Waziri ceuntry to the west. 
59. Mr. Wynne, of the Geological Survey of India, who examined 
the salt ranges of the district in 1873-74, came 


Gecutiewaeaic to the conclusion that the Kohat series was not 
beda and those of the Cis) a continuation of the Cis-Indus salt range. The 
Tudus aalt range. two systems appear to belong to entirely differ. 


ent geological ages. The salt differs altogether 
in color. The Kohat salt is of a bluish grey color and is lucally known as 
black salt, while the Cis-Indus salt is semi-transparent and of a reddish 
color. The Kohat salt differs also in composition, being much more free 
from admixture with foreign salts. Mr. Wynne writes that nothing like 
the pink Cis-Indus salt is to be found in this district. There is however a 
disused mine at Nandrakka, where the salt exactly resembles in color 





* The account of the geology of the Salt ranges is almost entirely tuken from 
Mr. Wyune’s Report. 
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and appearance the Cis-Indus salt. This mine 
is very deep, and close to it to the west are 
quarries of the usual black salt.* Nandrakka 
is situated at the foot of Hukanni Qund, a hill which I have already 
mentioned as the point where the BahadarKhel Krar range come to an end 
and is joined by a cross range, which is a continuation of the Cis-Indus salt 
ranges. ‘This would therefore be the very point where we might expect 
to find the two different descriptions of salt in close proximity. In the 
Cis-Indus salt range the salt series and the nummulitic limestone 
appear intermixed with silurian, carboniferous 
triassic, jurassic snd cretaceous formations, 
Even where the salt range is least ample the 
salt and gypsum lie buried below some five thick pala@ozoic and meso- 
zoie groups. In Kohat the arrangement is much simpler, Lowest of 
all lies the rock salt covered with beds of gypsum and red clay. These 
are probably eocene, over them lie nummulitio limestones and sand- 
stones also eocene, and above these again are tertiary sandstones and 
conglomerates, sometimes hard, but frequently consisting of mere rub- 
ble and. detritus, Owing to their soft character 
these sandstones are easily cut into by running 
water which forms deep ravines, Where the 
strata are horizontal they take the form under the effects of denudation 
of abruptly scarped or tabular hills, The best instance of this forma- 
tion is to be found in the Zyarati range in Upper Chauntra. The same 
rocks at high angles form saw-edged ridges, 


60. One of the peculiarities of all the central and southern portion 
of the district is that its drainage lines preserve hardly any relation to 
the run of the hills. The Teri river crosses the Mirandai range of hills, 

pi chinenacetiaty, Tis tributary from Ismail Khel crosses the 
ecultaricros mn be armas Jatta hills. - The streams that drain the western 
Bee tne oh he aie half of the Bahadar Khel-Narri valley break 
through the hills to the south. While the streains from upper Chauntra 
brenk through the same ranges in an exactly opposite direction to join 
the Teri toi to the north. It appears that when these streams began to 
run, the present valleys must have been filled with tertiary sandstones 
and clay rocks; the natural features of the country being very different 
from what they are now. It is probable that under the influence of 
denudation the existing plains, such as those of Chauntra, Shaiardarra 
and Narri will be gradually reduced toa network of ravines. Looking 
down on Narri or Shakardarra from a height, the cultivated country 
looks as if regularly parcelled out into even strips by parallel ranges 
of hills, of which only the very tops emerge above the level of the plain. 
If the soil between these were washed away the country would look ex- 
actly like the raviny tracts by which these plains are surrounded. And 


Red salt only found at 
Nandrakka. 


Arrangement of strata in 
the salt producing ranges, 


Liability of these aand- 
atone rooks to erosion. 





* T mentioned this mine to Major Holdich §R.1., of the Revenue Surrey, who 
visited it nnd sent me apecimens of the salt. The black and red saltare found in 
very close combination, lamps of black salt being strenked with veins of red sult and 
vice reread. These facts may perliapa affect the theoriea us to the relutive posilions of 
the red and blackaalt in the goological scale, 
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which must at one time have been themselves covered over with deep 
beds of sand and diluvium long since removed. The coloring of the rocks 
through the whole of the salt region is very vivid, and to some extent 
makes up for the general barrenness of the scenery. 


61, The general direction of the water-shed in the Kohat district 

; is north-west to south-east. The streams from 

seat tine ae Wate the = Afridi and Orakzai hills have their 

origin high up in mountain ranges which form 

the water-shed between the Kohat and Peshawar districts. Hach has ita 

separate valley which comes to an end at the source of the stream. The 

last of these streams is the Shahukhel branch of the Kohat toi, which has 

its sourcein the Mamuzaihills. In the Kohat district itself the watershed 

crosses the centre of broad open valleys. In the Miranzai and Teri valleys 

the water-shed is far to the west, very little of the country draining into 

the Kuram. It then shifts suddenly tothe very centre of the district and 

crossing obliquely the Narri and Chauntra plateaus terminates in the 
Lawaghar hills. 

The greater part of the Chauntra drainage flows west into the 
Kuram the area draining north and enst tothe Teri toi and the Indus, 
even including Shakardarra and northern Bhangi Khel being much less 
considerable. 

A goneral tendency may be noticed on the part, both of the moun- 

tain ranges and of the rivers of the district 

Tendency of the strenms {9 conyerge towards the east. The country 

and Eee a Teale drained by the Kohat and Teri Tois extends 

near "fifty miles from Tira on the north to the Law- 

aghar hills on the south. heir feeders spread over this tract like a 

fan, but they all converge towards the Indus, the mouths of the two 
streams at their junction with that river being hardly ten miles apart. 


THE FLORA AND FAUNA OF THE DISTRICT. 


62. The Kohat district is one of tho most northern in India, and 

the general level of the country is much 

Owing to its situation and above that of the plains of the Punjab. The 
altitude the flora of the fora therefore differs considerably from that 


istrict differs from that of ; : ousl 
the Punjab, of an ordiuary Punjab district, 


The kikar is hardly to be found. The tamarisk (Khaggal) is 
seldom met with except in some of the lower ravines leading down to 
the Indus. The karita and the pili or jal grow sparingly in Nilab 
and some of the low lying tracts, but are wever seen in the higher 
valleys. 

63. Kohat is pre-eminently the country of the olive and the 

mulberry, In the valleys the olive sometimes 
bir aiies ara anulbaery, are attains to the rank of a small tree, and is 
found in clumps round shrines and grave- 
yards, Qn the hills, however, where it principally grows it is hardly 
more thana bush. The mountain slopes and sometimes the valleys 
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are often densely covered with it, mixed with Gurgulla and maimdni 
This is especially the casein Miranzai and 

Other trees and shrubs; = kK achai. Towards Kohat the hills get barer 
and in the Khbattak country tothe south are often quite bare. The 
Gurgulla is exceedingly common through all 
the uorth of the district. In the general effect 
of its foliage it closely resembles the wild 
_ ; olive, It has a small fruit which ripens in the 
os a bai bran- early Summer when it is eaten in large 

ESS quantities by the natives. 


The maimdni is not so common as the Gurgulla, nor does it 
grey ane so large. It has a fruit like a cranberry also much appre- 
ciated. 

In places the hill sides are thickly covered with bog myrtle or 
Sanatha. This plant is very abundant in the 
Lawaghar hills, 

In the spring the scarlet flowers of the pomegranate and the 
orange blossoms of the Roh{ra often light up 
the jungles of the north-western valleys, The 
Rohird grows very abundantly in some grave- 
Rohiré. yards near Hangu, which in the season are a 
mass of bloom. The wild fig (indzar) is also common in the upper 
; valleys. Allied to this, is a very similar look- 
Wild fig. ing plant called the kharinja, which grows to 
the size of a forest tree. The finest. kharinja trees that I have seen 
are near Amir in the Khwarra, The fruit of the kharinja is some- 
times eaten, but is very tasteless, The wild olive as the hills get 
lower gives way to the phula or palosi (Acacia modesta) which in- 
creases in amount as the olive disappears, 
gradually displacing it altogether. 

The Khwarra and Zira valleys are full of palosi, which there 
forms a dense jungle. In Mirauzai and Kohat proper the waste lands, 
where not overgrown with olive jungle, are generally covered with the 
dwarf palm or mazrai, which spreads over 
wide tracts. 

In the unirrigated parts of the district trees are scarce, A few 
ber trees are generally found near the villages. 
In the irrigated tracts on the contrary trees 
are fairly abundant, The villages are generally 
surrounded with groves of mulberry trees, 
which often extend along the water-courses, 
Some of these attain to a considerable girth. The shisham is also com- 
mon wixed with the palosi, which in cultivated lands grows into a good- 
sized tree. Large Banyan and pipal trees are often found near the 
sources of springs. Poplars and willows grow here and there along 
the water-courses and mill-runs. The walnut grows to a considerable 
size at Hangu and is to be found also at Kohat, but it is nut indigen- 
ous to the country and seldom fruits well. The fruit though small in 
amount is good in quality. There are a few firs at Kohat planted by 


Gurgulla (Reptovia Buxi- 
folia.) 


Bog myrtle or Binatha, 


Pomegranate, 


Phulsa or palosi, 


Dwarf palm or mazrai. 


Trees in unirrigated parts. 


Trees in the irrigated 
tracte. 
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British officers, but these are dying out. There are no firs or pines in 
any of the hills of the district or of the adjacent border. The Chenar 
(plane tree) is to be found in places. There are some fine ones at 
Dareamand. The Shini is a big forest tree something like an ash trea 
found near Hangu and Kachai. The Pastawanai, the Spedar, and the 
Amlok are all denizens of the upper valleys. There is a tree called the 
Kanuja, but locally known as Bar, which grows round the spring at the 
village of Bar near Kohat. This is quite distinct from the Bar or 
Banyan which also grows there. The fruit is always full of small 
musquitoes, 

Among smaller shrubs the Badza and the Marwandi are the 
Bhrubs commonest. The first is a plant with a white 

: flower growing three or four feet high which is 
very common all over the district, and quite useless. The leaves of the 
Marwandi are often put into grain stacks. They keep off insects. 
The Kand-Zarra is a prickly bush, the stem of which is a good deal used 
for fan handles and such like articles. The Shamshd or box tree is 
found in Kachai. Itis used for making writing boards, The Tagha 
is a large shrub with a small edible berry, the wood of which is a good 
deal used for making amulets (tawiz).* 

64. The common fruits of the district are grapes, melons, 
aluchas, limes and pomegranates, and to a less 
extent oranges, peaches and apples. The apri- 
cot grows well at Hangu, where an attempt is being made to intro- 
duce the cherry. Plantaius and mangoes are to be found at Kohat, 
but the climate is too cold for them. 

Among garden trees are the Bakhain, the Jaman, and many others 
which it is unnecessary to mention. 


Fruit-troes. 





WILD ANIMALS, AND GAME-BIRDS. 


65. Wolves and leopards are common in the district, the former 
: in the plains, the latter in the monntainoust 

WHO beast: tracts. Hysnas are also found, Jackals aud 
foxes are fairly abundant everywhere, Wild pig are found in Miranzai 


* The following are the scientific names of some of the trees and plants that I have 
mentioned, as given by Dr. Deane and others :— 

Maimant-Sageretia brandrethiana, 

Mazrrai-Chamerops humilis. 

Bhini-Xanthoxylon Sp, ? 

Pastawanai-Growia oppositifolia, 

Marwandai-Vitex nigundo 

Kanda-Zarra—Enonymus 8p. ? 

Shamshad—Dodonca Barmanmasia, (Deane) 2. Buxus Sempervireus (Powell. 
pata } Tecoma undulata 


Gurgulla or ae 
Gurgura } Reptonia buxifolia 


Tagha~Celtis Caucasica, 
Amlok—Diospyros lotus, 
Kharinja—Ficus glomerata. 
t The number of wild animals, for killing which rewards have been given during the 
last three years, is as follows :— 
Panthers and Leopards tes on on as 80 
Wolves ... on vr an te ae 94 
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and the Samari and Borakka valleys. Bears occasionally come down to 
Miranzai from the Samana range when the maize is ripe, and are now 
aud then found in the Mir Khweli hills, 


Owing to the number of men possessing guns, deer are very scarce, 
Picsuce A few ravine deer only are to be found in the 

nie wilder tracts. Uriél are met with chiefly in 
the Khwarra and Shakardarra, The Markhor has practically disap. 
peared. Hares nsed to be numerous and are still abundant in Upper 
Miranzai. The Bijd or grave digger, a sort of small badger, which is 
the terror of good Mahomedans, is met with here, as elsewhere in the 
Punjab. 

66. As regards game-birds, the common grey partridge is to be 
found everywhere, though diminishing in 
nutobers owing to constant hawking and net- 
ting. Black partridge are getting scarce. They are still plentiful in 
parts of Upper Miranzai and Kachai. Chakor and Sisi are common 
through the hills, A few snipe are tobe picked up near Dhodha and one 
or two other places where the water is held-up by dams, in ravines with 
low-lying banks. Aa occasional wood-cock is driven down by the winter 
cold into the gardens of Kohat aud Kachai. Quail are plentiful in their 
season. Obara and sandgrouse visit the district inthe cold weather. 
Duck are not numerous. The only good place for them is the Dhand 
lake near Shakardarra. Kulan (Grus cinerea) pass through the district 
on their way south, but hardly ever stop in it. 

The common blue nigeon is common, and in Miranzai there is 
also the Praug or variegated pigeon, which comes from Tira, 

On the whole the district is a bad one for sport. 


Game birda. 


FISHES. 

67. In the Kuram and tne Kohat toi the principal fish is the 
Mahasir. In the toi it seldom reaches more than three or four pounds 
in weight. Inthe Kuram it grows larger. Inthe Indus the usual 
fish are to be found, but these are not caught to any large extent. The 
river is rapid and there are none of those land locked lagoons, left by 
the retreating floods, so loved by the fishermen of the lower Iudus. 


REPTILES AND INSECTS, 

68. Snakes are not numerous. Scorpions and most of the rep- 
tiles and insects common tothe Punjab are to be found here also. 
Locusts though not uncommon visitants are less destructive than in the 
southern Punjab. 

FORESTS. 


69. There are large tracts of low jungle in the Khwarra and 
Zira tappas and about Kachai, while the hills and side valleys of 
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Miranzai are often covered with dense scrub. The tree growth, how- 
ever, is dwarfed and stunted, and there is nothing anywhere in the dis- 
trict worthy of the name of a forest. 


METALS AND MINERALS. 


70. There are large salt mines in the district, which will be des- 
cribed further on (paragraphs 308—820), anda very little gold is pro- 
cured by washing the sands of the Indus (see paragraph 859). A very little 
petroleum is found at Panoba and a little sulphur both at Panoba and 
near Gumbat. Thealum and coal beds in the Chichali pass belong 
rather to the Bannu than to the Kohat district, 





QUARRIES. 


71. There is any amount of rock and stone in the district, for 
the most part varieties of limestone-and sandstone. Some of these 
no doubt would be suitable for building purposes. Rough blocks of 
stone are extensively used by the people for the construction of their 
ea but there are no quarries where stone is regularly cut and car- 
rie a 


RAINFALL. 

72. The accompanying statement shows the rainfall for the last 
: 26 years. The returns are for the saddar sta- 
Average rainfall with tion of Kohat, the only place in the district 

ptatement, 5 , . 
where rainfall returns are compiled. The aver- 
age rainfall is 18:09 inches. The heaviest fall was in 1877-78, the year 
of the Jawaki disturbances, when'it amounted to 849 inches. The 
lowest returns are 10 inches in 1859-60 and 8°6 in 1879-80. During 
the last twelve years the average fall has been 21°5 inches, During the 
time of Settlement operations (1874 to 1878) the rainfall was unusual- 
ly heavy, averaging 28°5; while during the last three years it has been 

as low as 12°6. 

The months in which there is the heaviest average rainfall are July 
and August. Those in which it is lightest are October, November, 
A December. In the remaining months it varies comparatively 
ittle, 

As a rule the eastwind drives the rain clonda against the slopes 

mice , a of the Sufed Koh. They collect in Tirg 

rain comes, TS sCWhenca storms pass down into the Kohat 

valleys. Rain seldom crosses the hills from 

the Peshawar direction, It sometimes blows up from the east but 

more often comes down the valley of the toi from Tira, There is 
a common local saying ;— 


Oh rain where do you dwell? 
Reply—“In Tira.” 
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By what road do you pass ? 

Reply— By Sahra, i.e., Miranzai valley above Hangu.” 
Where do you actually rain ? 

Reply—*“ In Chauntra (south Khattak country’). 


Tam doubtful, however, whether the rainfall is aa heavy in 
Chauntra as would warrant the pre-eminence assigned to it. 


73, The rainfall in this district is unusually capricious. This 
no donbt is partly owing to the numerous 
mountain ranges by which it is intersected, but 
even these hardly explain the freaks in which 
the clerk of the weather loves to indulge, There may be a very 
rainy season at Kohat while the villages of Kharmatu and Billitang, 
six or eight miles off, ov even Togh which is only four miles off, are 
suffering from drought. One year it will rain at Kohat but not at 
Khushalgath. The next year it will pour at Khushalgarb, while Kohat 
enjoys comparative immunity, The zemindars of [angu will be 
grumbling at getting too much rain; while the men of Upper 
Miranzai will be complaining that theircrops are withering. Owing 
to this character of the rainfall, it is difficult to form general 
estimates of the average yicld for any particular harvest. 


Capricious character of 
the rainfall. 


74, The most favorable distribution of the rainfall is as follows ;— 
aa A heavy shower or two in November to allow 
ge baie i Sasa of the wheat and barley crops being sown on 
cultural purposes. Barani lands, Abundant winter rains of tho 
steady, soaking description during January 
and February, then occasional showers till July. There is no regular 
rainy season in the district. Not unfrequently the rainfall in May 
and June is as heavy as in July.or August. Heavy rains in the latter 
months are good for Barani tracts aud are valuable everywhere as en- 
suring an abundant supply of grass. In the irrigated tracts they do 
not much affect the yield, as the bulk of the Indian corn, which is the 
staple crop, is not sown till the end of August, and is more dependent 
consequently on the later rainfall, Occasional showers are wanted all 
through September up to about the 10th of October to ensure the crops 
ripening properly. 

The great advantage of heavy winter rains is that the snow col- 
lects in the mountains, and as it melts gradually it ensures an abundant 
supply of water throughout the year in the springs and streams, thus 
making the irrigated lands independent of rain. Heavy raing in 
the summer months do not make up for insufficient winter rains, 
They flood the streams for a few days, bui their influence is not lasting, 
About May and June much rain is bad for the wheat harvest 
then being gathered in, bat on the other hand it allows of extensive 
rice cultivation, Agriculturists are seldom altogether satisfied with 
the weather, but plenty of rain almost invariably means prosperity, and 
the fall of the country is so rapid that the heaviest floods pass off 
without any apprehension of danger from inundation, 

a 3 
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PART II.—Historical. 


HISTORY OF THE DISTRICT PREVIOUS TO 
ANNEXATION. 


75, The early history of the district is limited to the vaguest 
Yory little known of the traditions, tis said that in Buddhist times 
carly history of the district, *O Rajas named Adh and Kohat settled along 
the northern border of the district. Raja Ko- 
hat gave his name to the town of Kohat, and Raja Adh to the ruins of 
avis cance an old fort on the hill side north of Mubam- 
. madzai, a village four miles to the west of Ko- 
; hat. The remains of this fort which is known 
Bye or Sateen as Adh-i-Samiut consist of the ruins here and 
there of the old ramparts. These show that the plan of the fort was 
merely escarping with walls and bastions.a spur of the hill projecting 
between two ravines. Like most of the fortsiof those days Adh-i-Samit 
is situated far below the crest of the range, and is easily commanded with 
the weapons of the present day from the adjacent hill-side. The ma- 
sonry of the ruins is inferior, None of those gigantic blocks are to he 
seen such as compose the walls of the Buddhist forts of Bil and Til 
Kafirkot on the Indus in the Dera Ismail Khan district. No ruins of 
buildings are now to be found within the fortified enclosure. There 
is a small spring, the presence of which undoubtedly led to the selec- 
tion of the position, The other sights consist of an old banyan tree 
* 4 and a small stalactite grotto. The only other 
Pcie rata near the yemnant of the Buddhist days is a road cut out 
; of the mowtitain'|side, near the Kohat Kotal, 

leading by a very even gradient towards the crest of the hill. 


76, The first historical mention of Kohat is to be found in the 
; : memoirs of the Emperor Babar. The district 
Mention of Kohat in Bae wag then being taken possession of by the 


ahaa Bangashes and Khattaks who now hold it, 
Babar’s annals, however, throw little or no light on the extent of their 
occupation, 


He first mentions generally that Bangash was a Tummun entirely 
surrounded by hills inhabited by Afghan rob. 

The Pat gelhs Pani an: bers, such asthe Khagiani, the Khirilchi, the 
Buri and the Linder, who hae Papt of the way, 

; Rac Me did not willingly pay taxes. e then narrates 
Baber sespechen sn ARMs: " thatja the seat ACD 1505, when at Pesha- 
war, he was induced by Baki Cheghaniani to visit Kohat on the false 
hope of obtaining a rich booty. Babar had never before heard even 
Back of Kobat the name of Kohat. He reached the town 

. through the Kohat pass in two marches, and 
fell on it at luncheon time. After plundering it he sent foraging 
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parties as far asthe Indus, Bullocks, buffaloes and grain were the only 
plunder, He released his Afghan prisoners. After two days he marched 
; up the valley towards “ Bangash.’’?’ When 
Penne OH ANE. he reached a narrow part of the valley, the hill- 
men of Kohat and that quarter crowded the hills on both flanks, raised 
the war shout and made a loud clamour. At last they foolishly occu- 
pied n detached hill. Now was Babar’s opportunity. He sent a force to 
cut them off from the hills. About a hundred and fifty were killed. 
Many prisoners were taken, These put grass in their mouths in token 
of submission, being as much as to say “ I am your ox,” a custom which 
Babar first noticed here. Notwithstanding he had them beheaded at 
once, A minaret of their heads was erected at the next camping place. 
The next day he reached Hangu. Here agnin he met with resistance. 
The Afghans held a fortified Saugar, which was stormed by Babar’s troops, 
who cut off the heads of one or two hundred of them for another minaret. 
Babar gives us no further account of either Kohat or Hangu. In two 
marches from Hangu he reached Thal, and 
March vid Thal toBannu. thence marched for Bannu through the Waziri 
hills along the Kuram, His guides took him 
along the gosfand-lay or sheep road, which was so bad that most of the 
bullocks plundered during the previous expedition dropped down by 
the way. 


Babar uniformly speaks of the inhabitants of the conntry as 
Babar does not specity Afghans, making no mention of special tribes 
the clans occupying the by name. Like Kohat, Hangu appears to have 
district. been established as a town previous to the 
advent of the Bangashes. 


77. The history of the Kohat district 
from the time of Babar is little more than an 
account of the Bangash and Khattak tribes, 


These clans appear to have taken possession of the district during 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, but before giving the history of 
this settlement I will briefly sketch the connection of Kohat with 
the outside world up to the annexation of the Punjab in 1849, 


. : From the time of the Emperor Akbar to 
oy the time of Nadir the invasion of Nadir Shah the Kohat district 
formed a part of the Moghal Empire. 


In 1788 Nadir Shah invaded India. His main army ap- 
pears to have forced its way through the 
Peshawar district. A portion of his forces 
is said to have marched by the Kuram 
route through Biland Khel to Baunu, The Kohat district thus 
escaped invasion. After the sack of Delhi, the whole of the 
Trans-Indus tract was surrendered to Nadir Shah, His death in 1747 
was followed by the establishment of the Durani Dynasty in the 
person of Ahmad Shah. From that time 
till the conquest of Peshawar by the Sikhs, 
Kohat remained a portion of the Afghan 


Character of the subse- 
quent history of Kohat. 


Nadir Shah’s invasion, 
A.D. 1738, 


Estnblishment of — the 
Durai Dynasty, A.D, 1747, 
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kingdom. Till the beginning of the present ceutury suck Government 
as there might be was administered through the local Bangash and 
be taicincde Gis alead Khattak chiefs. These collected a little 
lirough the local Eldiis, revenue, but were more often called on to 

furnish levies, and many of them served in 


person in Hindustan, the Punjab aud Cashmere. 


78. Inthe spring of 1809 Mr. Elphinstone passed through the 
tty Sci eee Kohat district on his way to Peshawar to the 
D309 ones WM court of the King Shah Shuja. He marched 

from Kala Bagh on the Indus through the 
Bhangi Khel country to Chashmai near Shakardarra and thence by 
Malgin and Shadi Khel to Kohat. 

It was February and the rain fell heavily, so that the march as far 

Account of his march, ®8 Malgin was not pleasant. Some of the 
His remarks on the inhabi- baggage was pluudered by robbers. Mr. 
tanta, Elphinstone speaks of the country as belong- 
ing to the Baraks, whom he stigmatises asa wild tribe living in a 
state of anarchy and independent of the Khan of Teri, He probably 
confounded the Sagris and Bhangi Khels with the Baraks; the real 
Baraks being more to the west. He was escorted by Musa Khan, one 
of the King’s officers, At Dodhatie was met by Umr Khan, the son 
of the Khana of Kohat (Azizulla) with seven or eight hundred match- 
lock men, The party went on to Peshawar through the Kohat pass, 
Mr. Elphinstone mentions that the people of lower Bangash (Kohat) 
were very obedient to their Khan, and tothe King; those of Upper 
Bangash less so.* 

79. After the fall of Shah Shuja in 1810 Kohat was brought 

; e more directly uuder the control of the rulers 
fait of Bhal, Shape aD of Kabul and Peshawar, and like the reat of 
1810. Afghanistan was subjected to a constant 
change of masters. Kohat was first leased for Rs, 33,000 to Mirza 
Girani, Munshi Bashi, He was succeeded by Sirdar Shakur Khan, 
who in turn had to evacuate in favour of Shahzada Muhammad Sultan, 
brother of the King Mahmud Shah. This 

Pian Muhammad prince resided at Kohat for some years, 
‘ After the murder of Wazir Fatteh Khan in 
1818, the whole of ay ecut ae except Bae revolted from the 
Abdalli Dynasty. e country was parcelled 

ee iatsnst out among Fatteh Khan’s brothers. Dost 
the Barakzuia, A, D. 1818 Muhammad Khan had Ghazni; Muhammad 
Azim Khan had Kabul; Sultan Muhammad Khan, Saiad Muhammad 
and Pir Muhammad had Peshawar. Samad Khan obtained Kohat 
and Hangu. Samad Khan was on good terms 

Kohat falls to Samad with Dost Muhammad Khan, who afterwards 
=e obtained posession of Kabul, and thus excited 


* See Elphinstone’s account of the Kingdom of Kabul. 


Vol. I, p, 49—66. 
Vol. I. p, 48—51, 
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the jealousy of his other brothers at Kandahar and Pest war. Samad 
Kh4n’s sons were expelled from Kohat by a force under Pir Muham- 


ce ae eee mad in 1827, Mr. Masson, who visited these 


Khén: parts in that year, passed through Hangu just 
Mr, Masson's travels. as Sadu Khan, the son of Samad Khan, was 


retiring thence to Kabul.* 


80. Ranjit Singh first marched to Peshawar in 1819. In 1832 
Azim Khan waa defeated by Ranjit Singh with 
great slaughter near Naushera after which the 
Peshawar Sirdars became tributary to the Sikh 
Government, who sent an army each year to cullect the revenue and 
ravage the country. 


Tn 1834, on the flight of the Sird4rs, Harri Singh the Sikh 

; : General gained possession of Peshawar, anda 
ee at Kohat, Sikh Governor Autar Sing Sindanwala was 
, now sent to Kohat. A Sikh outpost was at 


Sikh invasion of Pesha- 
War. 








* Mr. Masson was a traveller, who pnesed through these parts alone, and 
penerally on foot almost like a faquir. Ho came from Bannu, and made his way through 
the Waziri country passing near the hill of Kafirkot. He mistook the curiously shaped 
rocks for the ruing of a gigantie fortress, with regard to which he was told numerous lies. 
He seems to have reached Upper Miranzai, He then travelled »i4 Mulammad Khoja to 
Hangu. He then describes Hangu md the country thence to Kohut much as a traveller 
would donow, Sau Khén was regularly established at Hangu and hada small flower 
gurden, He waa well-bred and aminble and was a devout Musalmd4n, While at Hangu 
intelligence waa received of the approach of a hostile force from Peshawar, Sadu Khan 
immediately collected the revenue due to him and proceeded to Kohat, where his elder 
brother, Muhammad Usman Khan, resided. The brothers in consultation concluding that 
it was impossible to repe! the invasion returned to Hangu, and taking all their property 
with them retired by the Kuram valley to Kabul, 

Between Hangu and Kohat, Magaon= was kindly received by the villagers. He was 
stopped on the rond by Pir Muhammad Khan's troops. Pir Muhammad Khan was at 
first aulky, but afterwards treated him kindly. Masson put the number of houses at 
Hangu at about 300, at Kohdt at ‘abous~ 600. There are now 272 houses in 
the firet and 1,616 houses and 469 shops in the latter, He mentions that Samad Khan 
resided at Kabul leaving the Government of Kohat to his sons. Tho revenue of Kohat 
wns said to be Rs. 80.000, that of Hangu Ra, 20,000, This would be Durani money. 
He mentions that there was a difficulty in collecting the revenue. Even in Muhammad 
Khoja forea had to be used, Pir Muhammad Khin’s attack on Kohat was part of a 
preconcerted scheme for advancing against Dost Muhammad Khaén from both Peshawar 
and Kandahar, The attack was unexpected, and Sadu Khan spvke of the whole business 
as & Tost fagitious one. 

Pir Muhammad Kian having placed Abdul Wahab Khan as Governor of Hangu 
returned to Kohnt, He now treated Masson with much civility, Pir Muhammad Khan wag 
recalled to Peskdwar to meet an expected attack from the notorious Saiad Alimed Shah, 
He gave Masson a seat on his elephant and took him with him to Peshawar. Through 
the pass and os far as Matanni they were in dread of attack from the hill-men, The 
Peshuwar airdéra had 80 much to do with Kolint that I may fairly note the substance of 
Masson’s remaiks about them, Yar Muhammad Khan was the eldest and nominally the 
chief, and had the larger proportion of revenue, but Pir Muhammad, the youngest, was 

perhaps the most powerful, from the greater number of troops that he retained, besides 
being considered of an active and daring spirit. Sultan Muhammad Khan was not supposed 
to want capacity, but was milder and more amiable than his brothers; but hia excessive 
fondness for finery exposed him to ridicule, and the plensures of the hurem seemed to 
occupy more of his attention than public affairs. Suiad Muhammad Khan waa much 
inferior in intellect to the others and looked upon as a cypher in all matters of consulta 
tion and Government. Soon after these events Yar Muhammed Khan was killed in battle 
sgainat Saiad Alimed near Ze) dah (A. D, 1828.) Maaason’s account is clear and wonderfully 
free from mistukes. (Fide Masson's Journeys in Afghanistan, &., pp. 100—122.) 
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the same time established at Teri, On the arrival of the Sikhs at 
Kohat Sirdar Pir Muhammad made his way to Kabul by the Peiwar 
Kotal. 


In 1836, however, Ranjit Singh became reconciled to Sultan 
Kohat granted in jagir Muhammad, and restored to him in service 
to Sultén Muhammad Khén, jagir Hastnaggar and half Doaba with Kohat, 
A.D, 1886. Teri and Hangu, the annual revenues of which 
were Rs. 1,50,000. The Sikhs now abandoned Kohat, and their 
garrison at Teri was at the same time massacred by the Khattak chief 
Rasul Khan. Harri Singh was killed in 1837 in a battle near Jamrud. 
ej Singh administered the Peshawar Government for a short time in 
his place until relieved by General Avitabile, who retained charge for 
five years from 1838 to 1842 and was again followed by Tej Singh, who 
governed for four years. 


In 1846 Tej Singh was succeeded by Sher Singh who was accom- 
Beiter tt ee panied by Colonel George Lawrence as assis- 
of Peslavar tant to the newly appointed British Resident 
at Lahore. All this time Sultan Muhammad 

remained jagirdar and ruler of Kohat, 


81. In 1848 the second Sikh war broke out. The troops at Pesha- 
war did not mutiny till October 1848. Colo- 
we SEE RE De nel G. Lawrence, knowing that the road to 
pike Atiok was closed, then took refuge at Kohat, 
tires to Kolate  *”)— Where he was hospitably received by Khwaja 
sie cae Muhammad,son of Sirdar Sultan Muhammad. 
‘The Sirdar himself had remained at Peshawar in order to receive over 
charge of that Province in accordance with a treacherous agreement 
that he had made with Chattar Singh, the Sikh General. Previous to 
Colonel Lawrence’s departure Sultan Muhammad had sworn solemnly to 
provide for his safety and tkat of his fumily and of the officers 
with him, The party, however, soon found that though well-treated 
' they were really prisoners. In the beginning 
reer tal ay SalEM: of November Tauieie was sent back to Pesha- 
war and delivered over to Chattar Singh. 


On the termination of the war, Lawrence, who had been previously 
released by the Sikhs, was re-appointed to Peshawar, Lieutenant Pollock 
Reinteblcnse Ge ali being appointed Assistant Commissioner at 
trict, A, D. 1849. ” Kohat, which with the rest of the Panjab had 
been formally annexed to the British domi- 

nions on 29th March 1849, 


82. I must now give some account of 
the tribes mentioned by me in paragraph 77 as 
occupying the district. 


History of the tribes oa- 
cupying the district. 


83. The Bangashes are not real Pathans, They claima problem. 
atical deseent from Khahd-ibu-Walid-ibu- 
Moghira, a Shekh of the Arab tribe of Koreshi, 
whose descendants are said to have settled 


Origin of the Bangash 
tribe. 
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in Persia whence they were driven at the commencement of the 
13th century by the tyranny of the Moghal Emperor Jenghis 
Khan. They passed vid Sindh into Hindustan, and their chief Ismail 
was appointed Governor of Multan. His oppression gained him the 
title of Bangash, or tearer up of roots, and his descendants have been 
known as Bangashes ever since. He and his people excited the enmity 
of the neighbouring tribes, who drove them off. They retired to the 
Suliman mountains and eventually settled in Gardez. 


Ismail is said to have ruled in Gardez for 80 years. After his 
desth his sous moved down into the Kuram 
valley. The statements as to the names of 
lis sons and grandsons vary. Some say that he had four sons, Gora, 
Gara, Samil, and Bai, Others say that Bai was a descendant of Gara, 
Miran and Jamshed were also sons of Gara, The only facts to be 
deduced from these mythical genealogies seem to be that the Bangashes 
were originally divided into two main sections, 
Gara and Samil. 


The Gara comprised the Baizais aud Miranzais, who now oceupy 
the tappas of those, names. The descendants 
of Jamsled are included under the general 


Its mythical pedigrees, 


Existing subdivisions. 


The Baizais and Miranzais, 


head of Miranzais. 


The Samilzais are not divided into any well marked sub-sections, 
They also have given their name to a tappa, 
which is mainly occupied by their descendants. 


84, The whole tribe at first settled in the Kuram valley. This 
immigration ia supposed to have taken place 
subsequent. to the invasion of Timouwr (A.D: 
1398); in the beginning of the 15th century 
they gradually moved down into Mirangai and eventually ousted 
the Orakzais from the country about Kohat, 
They appear to have done this in alliance 
with the Khattaks, who were simultaneously 
invading the Kohat district from the south. The Orakzais previous- 
ly held as far as Reysi on the Indus. The Khattaks took the eastern 

Division of the country Country, Reysi, Pattiala and Zira ; the Ban- 
between them and the gashes took the valley of Kohat. This occupae 
Khatiaks. tion had been probably completed prior to 
the time of Babar’s invasion (A.D. 1505.)* 


The decisive engagement which made the Bangashes masters 
of the Kohat valley is said to have been 
fought near Mahomadzai. Local traditions 
describe the battle as having lasted day and 
night for three days, till at last a youth in white appeared on the 
scene shouting “ Dai Dai Dai, Sam da Bangasho ; Gharda Orakzo,”’ 


The Samilznis. 


“Settlement of Bangash 
tribe in Kuram, 


They oust the Orakzaia 
from Kohint, 


Tecisive defeat of the 
Orakzais, 





* From the history of Khoshal Khan it appenra that the Orakenia were certainly 
ousted before the time of Mullik Akorai, a contemporary of the Emperor Akbar 
(1556-1563), who led tho Khattaks beyond the Khwarra to their present Settlements in 
the Peshawar district, 
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—which, being translated, means “Tt is, it is, it is, the plain 
of the Bangashes; the hill of the Orakzais.” This legend is 
supposed by the Bangashes to satisfactorily dispose of any claims 
of the QOrakzais to proprietary rights in 
the Kohat or Miranzai valleys, According 
to another tradition the Kohat valley before the Bangash in- 
vasion was occupied not by Orakzais, but by the tribes of the 
Gabris, Safis and Maujaris, who are not now to be traced. Whoever 
the original inhabitants may have been they now entirely dis- 
appeared. They were either exterminated or more probably they 
were incorporated with the Bangash settlers, at first as hamsayas 
till in process of time they become indistinguishable from the real 
Bangashes. 


Rival traditions, 


85. The original settlements of the Bangashes were in the 
Kuram valley. Miranzais, Samilzais, and 
Baizais were all located there, The Baizais 
whose summer quarters were at Ziran in 
Kuram used to move during» the wiuter tothe Kohat plain, much 
as the Waziris and Ghalzais now do, After a time they quarrelled 
with the inhabitants of the country. Being unable to cope with them 
alone, they got the men of Upper Miranzai and Hangu to join them, 
and with their assistance conquered the country, which has been 
since known as Baizai. In dividing the tract the Hangu and Miran. 
zai confederates got allotments which their descendants still hold. 


Settlement of the Bai- 
guis at Kohat. 


86. Asthe Bangashes took possession of these lower valleys 

: the lands abaudoned by them in Kuram were 

gene in Korom by taken possession of by a new tribe, the Turis 

who gradually obtained the mastery over 

Hacieeen nena ass the Bangashes that remained, and are now 
1 - . . y 

Bink ene the dominant tribe there. The Bangashes 

still possess the following tracts in the Kuram 


valley :— 
Baghzai occupied by Jamshedis, 
Shalozam 
Naikhel occupied by Samilzais, 
Ziran 


87, There seems at some remote period to have been a bitter 

The Gar and Samil face feud between the two great brauches of the 

tions, ‘Their supposed ori- Bangashes, the Gar and the Samil, and all the 

gin. neighbouring tribes: joined either one faction 

or the other. The distinction still remains long after the origin of 
the quarrel has been forgotten. 


The Khattaks, the Waziris, the Zai- 
mushts, and most of the Orakzais, and 
Khaibar Afridis are Samil. 


Gar and Saruil tribes. 
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The Turis, the Adam Khel Afridis and some of the Orakzai and 
Khaibar Afridi tribes are Gar. 


The factions are uot of much political importance now-a-days, 
having been superseded by the more rabid enmity between Shiahs 
and Suunis. 


In our own territory, though one village may be pointed out as 
Gar and another as Samil, the old faction 
feeling has almost disappeared except when 
kept alive by some further cause of enmity. 
As regards the relations of our people with transborder tribes as a 
rule where both are Gar or both Samil they are friendly. Where they 
belong to different sides, they are hostile. The Gar villages of Upper 
Miranzai hate the Waziris and the Zaimushts, who are Samil. ‘The 
Khattaks and Waziris are both Samil and are on good terms with one 
auother, In the wars between the Suuis and Shiahs which go 
on in Tira,a Samil tribe on one side will sometimes interpose in 
favour of a Samil tribe on the other; on account of the old connec- 
tion ; and so with the Gars. “Thus in 1874 when a great confe- 
deracy of the Suni tribes had collected together to crush the Shiahs, 
the Ismailzais who are Samil got off the Rar Mahomed Khels, and 
the Ali Khels, who are Gar got off the Mani Khels, so that the expedi- 
tion came to nothing. 


Effect of these factions at 
the present time. 


88. Dr. Bellew in his “ Races of Afghanistan” explains the 
Dr. Bellew’s hypothesia existence of these factions in tho following 
ns to the origin of these way. He writes:—‘‘ The factions evidently 
factions. came into existenee on the conversion of the 
people en dloe to Islim, when all became a common brotherhood in 
the faith, and called themselves..Musalmans, though they yet main- 
tained a distinction expressive of their original religious separation 
—a sign that their conversion was effected by force. And thus the 
peoples of the two rival religions at that time flourishing side by 
side in this region—namely the Buddhist and the Magian—ranged 
themselves naturally under the respective standards or factions uf 
their original religions ; the Budhist Saiman or Sréman giving the 
name to the oue, and the Magian Gabr, Gour, or Gar to the other.” 


The theory is ingenious, but the simple explanation given by the 
people themselves seems to me more probable, viz., that the factions 
took their ovigin in a quarrel betweeu the Gar and Samil sections 
of the Bangash tribe, in which the neighbouring clans took sides, 
The Bangashes did not enter the district till the 14th or 15th cen- 
tury, long subsequent to their conversion to Mahomedanism. It is 
hardly likely that they should have been affected by religious dis- 
tinctions, which had come to au end centuries before they came 
into existence as a separate tribe. 


Detailed information as to the Gar and Samil factions will be 
found in Appendix V. 
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Division of the Bangash- 89, The Bangash tribe seem from the 
ev into those of Miravzsi time of their first settlement to have been 
and Kohat. divided into the Upper Bangashes of Miran- 

EY ar eee zai or Hangu—and the Lower Bangashes 
Its chief, * of Kohat. The Samilzai tappa was some- 

times attached to Hangu, sometimes to Kohat. 
Probably when they arrived they had no recognised chiefs, manag- 
ing their affairs on the democratic system peculiar to these Pathan 
clans. When, however, they settled in a comparatively rich and open 
country, easily accessible to the armies of the Moghal Emperors, the 
latter would naturally have found it advisable to recognise certain 
leading men as chiefs, and to employ them in the collection of revenue 
and the furnishing of levies, 


90. The Khan of Hangu has a succession of sannads given to 
Sunnads of the Hangu his ancestors dating as far back as 1632 (from 
chiefs date baok to Shah the Emperor Shah Jahan), The earliest of these 
Johan, A, D. 1682. gives him the farm of Kachai and Marni, An- 
other from the Emperor Aurangzebe;dated A.D. 1700, givea him the 
lease of both upper and lower Miranzaion a net revenue of Rs, 12,000. 


91. The succession tothe chiefship in the Kohat family has been 
Sannads of the Kohat More broken and probably the older sannads 
chiefs date from A.D, 1745 have been lost aud mislaid. The earliest forth. 
only. coming dates from A. D. 1745 and was given 
by Mahomed Shah to Izzat Khan, the ancestor of the present chiefs, 


92, The rule of the Khans of Kohat and Hangu must have 
been of the most intermittent character. The 
boundaries of their jurisdictions were perpe- 
tually varying and they were constantly engaged in internecine disputes, 
Upper Miranzai seems to have been all along almost independent. 
Sometimes a powerful chief with the support of the king became 
icine: Mahouea Kuk Governor of the whole country from the Indus 
of Hungu, to the Kuram. For instance Gholam Maho- 
med of Hangu in the time of Nadir Shah is 
said to have ruled over Baizai and as far as Matanni in the Peshawar 
district. Zabbardast Khan, Izzat Khel of Kohat, in the time of Timoir 
Shah held the whole country as far as Biland 
noo Khan of Ke Khel, the Hangu family being temporarily 
expelled. 


When the Durani monarchy broke up, its dominons were divided 
Detailed history of the among the numerous brothers of Fatteh Khan 
Bangush chiefs given in and from that time members of the Barakzai 
Appendices I & IL family constantly resided both at Kohat and 
Hangu overshadowing the local chiefs, These sometimes held a public 
position as lessees of portions of the country. At other times they 
sank into obscurity or fled for refuge into the neighbouring hills. 


The detailed history of these Khaus and lessees is very confused 
aud of no interest to the general reader, though an acquaintauce with 


Position of the chiefs, 
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it is very necessary for officers connected with the district. I have 
therefore transferred it to Appendices I & II. 

The Bangashes now form the bulk of the population of the Kohat 
and Hangu tabsils. 


98. Associated with the Bangashes are large numbers of Niazis 
The Ninzi tribe. Koh are now hardly to be distinguished from 
them. 

The Niazis are by origin Pawindahs, the general name for the 

Their oriei migratory tribes who carry on the trade be- 

alec i tween Afghanistan and the Punjab through 
the Gumal pass in the Dera Ismail Khan district. A remnant of 
this tribe to the number of about 400 men are still engaged iu the 
Pawindah trade. 

These Niazis are a Lodi tribe; their first settlements were ia 
the Tank tahsil. They spread thence about the end of the 15th cen- 
tury into the Bannu district, Being driven out by the Marwats they 
moved on into Isa Khel and Miattwali), where they are now the domi- 
nant class, According to Mr, Thorburn they settled in Isa Khel about 
A.D, 1600 and in Mianuwali about A.D. 1750. 

Little is known of the settlement of the Niazis in the Kohat 

; district, It-must have taken place a century 
a in the or two before their settlement in Isa Khel. Ac- 

, cording to local tradition they arrived here 
in the time of Danlat Khan son of Bai Khau. This would make their 
settlement contemporaneous with that of the Baizai Bangashes which 
seems to have taken place previous to the time of Babar’s invasion 
(A.D, 1505). I believe, however, that they must have arrived before 
the settlement of Baizai. 

They probably first established themselves along the lower course 
of the Kohat toi, about Kamal Khel, and spread along one of its main 
feeders up the Sumari valley to where it debouches on Miranzai near 

! _. Togh. Togh, Barabbas Khel and Kotkiin Mir- 
Caen: country which ayzai, the two villages of Samari, Gadda Khel 
, and a number of villages lower down on the 
Kohat toi, as wellas the large village of Togh, east of Kohat, are 
now occupied by Niazis. In the Bangash pedigree tables, showing 
the allotment of shares in the land to the different sections, the 
Niazis are shown among the original sharers, but I expect that most 
of their lands were acquired independently of the Bangashes, The 
Niazi villages form a long strip interposing between the Khattaks 
and the Bangashes from Togh, in Miranzai_ to Manda Khel, a distance 
of more than thirty miles. Except iu Upper Miranzai the Khattaks 
and Bangashes hardly ever come directly in contact. 

The Baizai Togh is acknowledged to have been founded by set- 
tlers from the Miranzai Togh when the Kohat lands were partitioned 
among the Baizais. This alone proves that the Niazi settlement 


must have been of very old date. 
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The Bangashes including the Niazis occupy the Hangu tahsil 
and the Baizai and Samilzai tappas round Kohat. The Khattaks hold 
all the rest of the district. 


94, The first settlement of the Khattaks was at Shwal, a valley 

a, in the Waziri country lying to the west of 

g Prete of the Khattek PBannu, near the Pir Ghal peak. They migrated 

: thence eastwards to the British distriet of 

Bannn and settled with the Afghan tribes of Honai and Mangal, who 

then held it. These tribes were driven out by the Shitaks, a clan 

allied to the Khattaks, also from Shwal, probably during the fourteenth 
century.* 


he Shitaks gradually drove back the weak Khattak communities 
previously settled along the left bank of the Kuram, ‘The Khattaks 
thus pressed from behind gradually spread over the southern portion 
of the Kohat district, They first took possession of the Chauntra 
Bahadar Khel and Teri valleys. In paragraph 
84 Ihave described how, jointly with the 
Bangashes, they drove out the trihes previously occupying the north- 
eastern part of the district; and obtained the Gumbat, Pattiala and 
Zira tappas as their share. 


Their settlement in Kohat, 


95. Malik Akorai, or Ako, the first of a long line of Khattak 

; + Pe. chiefs, who flourished in the sixteenth century, 
eae his doings was a man of Karbogha, a village north-west of 
Teri. The Khattaks seem to have been firmly 

established there in his time, and to have carried on a predatory war 
with the neighbouring Bangashes of Darsamand. Malik Ako quarrelled 
with his relatives at Karbozha and removed tothe Khwarra, ‘The Kar- 
bogha men were subsequently induced to emigrate, They tried to 
settle in Shakardarra, but the Awans of Kala Bagh were too strong 
for them, and after a good deal of fighting the Khattaks moved off 
and eventually settled with Malik Ako at Sunidla in the Khwarra, 
The Karbogha Khattaks were first class robbers, and from their 
strongholds in the Cherat range, they ravaged the country far and wide, 
‘The Malik had a special dislike on religious grounds to Hindu jogis. 
He used to kill them and keep their earrings which eventually filled two 
Jarge earthev jars. He successfully resisted the forces of the Emperor 
_. Akbar under Shah Beg Khan, Governor of 

jus eager atta with Peshawar. When the Emperor himself hap- 
. yened on one of his campaigns to be at 

Nilab, A. D. 1581, he sent for Malik Ako and arranged with him 
that the Khattaks were to enjoy a transit duty on all cattle passing 
along the Peshawar-Attock road in consideration for which they 
were to be responsible for its safety. Malik Ako also obtained a 
grant from the emperor of the country south of the Kabul river 


rrr 

* Major Plowden in his notes on the Tarik-i-Murassa gives the date of the Shitak 
invasion ua Circiter A. D, 1800, Mr, Thorburn inthe Settlement Report of Banuu puis 
it at 600 years from the present time, Circiter 1976. 
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from Khyrabad to Naushera. He subsequently founded the village 
of Akora on this road and established a serai there. Akora became 
thenceforth the capital of the tribe. 


96. The Sagris, a branch of the Bolak Khattaks, who had accom- 
Wise Sawei-Khatiak panied Malik Ako to the Khwarra, soon 

a hel afterwards moved down to Shakardarra and 
Nandraka. They drove out the Awans, and took possession of the 
country nearly as far as Kéld Bagh. They afterwards crossed the 
Indus and drove the Awdns ont of Mokhad and the surrounding 
tract. The Shakardarra and Mokhad tappas are still held by the 
Sagris. They have always had a chief, but the family holding 
the chiefship has been more than once changed. An account of the 
Sagri Khattaks will be found in Appendix IV. 


The present chief Gholam Mohamed Khan lives at Mokhad and 
is a jagirdar of both the Pindi and the Kohat districts. 


The Bhangi Khel Khattaks were a section of the Sagris. They 
The Bhanei Khels broke off trom the latter and acquired an ad- 
: joining tract now included iu the Banuu 
district. 


97, The Sagris seem to have been altogether independent of the 
family of Malik Ako who established them. 
selves at Akora and were the acknowledged 
chiefs of all the other Khattaks, from the 
Kabul river to the neighbourliood of Baunnu. 


Malik Ako’s successors appear to have held their chiefship under 
the confirmation of the Delhi emperors, aud usually met a violent 
death at the hanils of their relatives. The celebrated Khoshal Khau 
was their most noted chieftain, Tlis great grandson Sadulla Khan, 
being on bad terms with his father Afzal Khan (the historian) estab- 
lished himself on the site of the present town 
of Teri which has ever since been the head- 
quarters of the western Khattaks. Sadulla 
himself afterwards succeeded to the chiefship of the whole tribe, but 
from this time forward the western Khattaks were separately govern- 
ed by a chief of their own residing at Teri, 


At first the Teri chief was merely the Naib of the Akora Chief, 
Eventually the Teri chiefship became settled in the family of Shahbaz 
Khan, the younger son of Sadulla Khan, from whom the present chief, 
Nawab Sir Khwaja Mahomed Khan, is descended. The elder branch, 
the descendants of Saadat Khan, resided at Akora, They interfered 
a good deal in Teri matters and exercised a sort of over-chiefship till 
they were overwhelmed by tho Sikh invasion, The Teri chiefship 
was but little affected by the Sikh conquest, 
but the Akora chiefship as a whole was entirely 
broken up. Allthe leading members of the 
family were at feud with oue another and murder was more rife than 


History of the Akora 
Khuttake, 


Establishment of an un- 
der-chief at Teri, 


Break-up of the Akora 
Chiefship, 
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ever. Two or three petty chiefa survived from the wreck and were 
found at annexation in possession of small jagirs, bestowed on them 
by the Sikh Government. These will be mentioned further on. They 
divided between them the whole of the Akora Khattak portion of the 
Kohat tahsil. 


During the second Sikh war Khwaja Mohamed Khan, the chief 

The grunt of the Teri Of Teri, took the side of the British Govern- 

country to Khwaja Maho- ment. At annexation he was continued in the 

med Khan. management of the whole Teri tahsi] which 

was confirmed to him in perpetuity at a fixed assessment equal to 
about a third of the revenue of the tract. 


Further information regarding him will be found in paragraph 231 

Detuilod history of ‘Teri (Leading Families of the District). The history 
chiefs given in Appendix of the Teri chiefs is confused and uninteresting 
Il, to the general reader. It will be found in 
detail in Appendix III, together with some notes on the subdivisions of 
the Khattak clan. 


HISTORY OF THE DISTRICT DURING BRITISH RULE. 


98, On the formal annexation of the Punjab on 29th March 1849 
Kohat was included in the Peshawar district. 
OMcera who held charge Colonel G. Lawrence was the firat Deputy 
of the district in the yewrs CQommissioner of Peshawar and held the appoint- 
immediately following an- sont till his transfer to Rajputaénd in July 1850 
nerution. . . 
when he was succeeded by Major Lumsden, 
Lieutenant Pollock who had come up from the Derajat was stationed as 
Assistant Commissioner at Kohat, till May 1851, when Kohat was 
formed into a separate district and placed under Captain Coke of the 
Ist Punjab Infantry. Captain Coke was succeeded in October 1855 
by Captain Henderson of the 8rd Punjab Infantry who held the district 
with one interruption till his death in 1861. Both Captain Coke and 
Captain Henderson continued while Deputy Commissioners to hold 
command of their regiments as before, though in all military matters 
they were entirly subordinate to the officer who might be commanding 
the station of Kohat. 


Shahzids Jamhiur, a native gentleman of Peshawar, had accompanied 

: George Lawrence when he returued to Kohat 

cama oiabis and had afterwards helped to garrison the 

fort of Attock under Lieutenant Herbert till its surrender to the 

Sikhs. After this he had joined Lieutenant Taylof at Lakki in the 

Bannu district, He was sent to Kohat as Extra Assistant in November 

1849, and he held this appointment till his death iu 1868. He occu- 

pied a very influential position in the district,in which he has been 
succeeded by his son the present Shahzada Sultén Jan, 
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99. The state of things immediately after annexation was as 

follows :— 
Biate of the district at Pollock was supported at Kohat by a force 

aunexation, of levies mostly Multdnfs from the Derajat. 

Bahadur Sher Khan was the leading mau among the Bangashes 
of Kohat, and Ghulam Haidar Khan, on the departure of the Barakzais, 
had regained his position as Chief of Hangu. Upper Miranzai was prac- 
tically in a state of independence, the villages for many years past 
having paid no revenue whatever to the Barakzais, Khwaja Mahom- 
mad Khau was the Chief of the Teri Kbattaks, but had very little pow- 
er over n large portion of the tract: Chauntra, including Bahadar Khel 
and Lawaghar, was nearly independeat of his authority, and the upper 
portion of the Darra towards Dallan was almost as free a3 the adjoin- 
ing villages of Upper Miranzai. 


The Akora Khattak country was divided between the jagirdars 
Jafir Khan and Afzal Khau. Afzal Khan’s jagir was generally in a 
state of anarchy, Shakardarra formed a part of the jagic of Ghulam 
Mustapha Khan, tho Sagri Chief of Mokhad. Ghulam Mustapha was 
then an old man, and his son Ghulam Mahomad Khan, the present 
Chief, really managed the country. 


100. The attention of the District Officers was first drawn to the 
Guaseatiiaa hEstake construction of roads to connect Kohat with 
. Peshawar, Rawal Pindi and Bannu. The first 

brought us at once into collision with the hill tribes. 


At annexation the Government had agreed to continue to the Afri- 
dis of the Kohat pass, the allowances that they 
had drawu-uuder uative rule. In the cold 
weather of 1849-50 Colonel Lawrence,..commenced to make o good 
road through the pass, but in 1850 the Bazotis showed their disappro- 
bation by cutting up a working party of Sappers. On this there was 
@ military expedition from Peshawar under Sir Colin Campbell. The 
, ro Commander-in-Chief Sir Charles Napier himself 
ieaitieu thamen he pees accompanied the column which marched through 
the pass destroying the villages on the way and 
reached Kohat on 12th February. The Ist Punjab Infantry under 
Captain Coke and some other troops were now left at Kohat, while the 
remainder of the force marched back through the pass to Peshawar, not 
without some opposition on the part of the Afridis. 
No practical benefit resulted from this expedition and the pass 
: remained close as before till the following 
aftaire up to 1858. of pass November (1850) when fresh arrangements 
: were made and it was reopened, Rahmat* Khan 
Orakzai being associated in the management, ‘I'he attempt to make a 
good road was at the same time abandoued. The pass now remained 
open for nearly three years. Eventually a quarrel sprang up between 


Kohat pass road, 





a 
* This Rahmat Khan was father of the present Chicf Usman Khan who resides some 
times in Peshawar and somctimesin Tira, He has not much influcuce in the hills, 
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Rahmat Khan and the Afridis. In October 1853 the latter seized 
Rahmat Khan’s post on the Kotal, and the pass was then closed. 
Aftor this Captain Coke made an attempt to hold the Kotal with Bangash 
levies. These however fled precipitately on the first attack by the 
Afridis, Captain Coke being himself slightly wounded on the occasion, 


The Daulatzai tribes (viz., the Bazotis, Feroz Khels and Utman 
Khels) the Sipaiahs and the southern Jowakis were now associated with 
the Bangashes in the defence of the Kotal and were given allowances, 
Rahmat Khan Orakgai being at the same time got rid of. Our position 
at the northern end of the pass was also strengthened by the coustruc- 
tion of Fort Mackeson, The Afridis now came to terms; the pass was 
reopened at the endof 1853 and with one trivial interval remained 
open till 1865. 


Bahadur Sher Khan, the Bangash Chief, engaged at annexation as 

lessee for several villages near Kohat. In the 

Hebscor snes Khan Ban- beginning of 1851 he wasin difficulties with 

fre baa wm eharge OF his revenue and fled into the Sipaiuh hills. He 

was soon recalled however by Captain Coke 

and placed in charge of our relations with the pass Afridis, a position 
that he occupied till his death in 1880. 


101. The road by Khoshalgarh to Rawal Pindi gave comparatively 
little trouble, Occasional robberies were com- 
Beenie Sasa mitted by the neighbouring Jawakis, who even 
ventured now and then to plunder boats on the Indus, Our relations 
Conduct of the Jawakis, With the Jawakis were very uncertain in thoir 
character. Sometimes when the Kohat pass 
was closed, a postal line would be established vid Bori, at other times 
we were threatening them with punitive expeditions. In 1858 the con- 
Raid on Bori, duct of the Bori Jawakis was exceptionably bad, 
aud at the end of that yeara force was marched 
into the Bori valley. Some villages were burned, and in the beginning 
of 1854 Captain Coke was able to report their complete submission. 
The southern Jawakis had before this been associated in the arrange- 
ments for defending the Kotal. 


Road to Bannu, 102 The main route from Kohat to 
New route by Bahadar Bannu before annexation passed by Narri 
Khel. and Karrak through the Khini Gah ravine. 
As early as 1850 a scheme was taken in hand for opening out a 
more direct route via Bahadér Khel and the Strdagh pass. A 
military road to Bahadar Khel was absolutely necessary to enable 
us to control the great salt mines at that place, which were jeopar- 
dised by the rebellious character of the veighbuuring Khattaks as 
well as by attacks from the Waziris of the adjoining border. 


A good deal of excitement had been caused in the neighbour- 
seciiisiasntaboateadle hood of these mines and among the salt 
traders generally by a very heavy increase 

in the salt duty introduced in January 1850, 


a4 
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To February 1850 the Bahadar Khel and adjoining Khattaka 
Troubles at Bahadar Khel. took advantage of the troubles in the Kohat 
pass, to show signs of insubordination, On 
this Lieutenant Pollock marched with a small force * through their 
country to Latammar which he reached unopposed on 2nd March 
1850. This was enough to quiet the country, andin April the salt 
duty was reduced to the present low rates. 

In October 1850, the men of Bahadar Khel and Drish Khel 
attacked a party of Multdni levies who were protecting a working 
party employed on the new Bannu road near Totakki. They drove 
them off and took possession of the Bahadar Khel mines; but the 
insurrection was quelled on the arrival of a small force under Captain 
Coke and Lieutenant Pollock who reached Bahadar Khel on 10th 
October. Arrangements were now made for constructing a fort at 
Bahadar Khel. 

Hitherto the Waziris and Khattaks had been in league; but in 
November 1851 the Waziris attacked the village of Bahadar Khel 
and were roughly handled by the.villagers and by a company of the 
4th Punjab Infantry. This broke up the-alliance; but to the present 
day the Khattaks of this border are generally on intimate terms with 
the neighbouring Waziris. 

The last and the most serious of these disturbances occurred 
in the summer of 1852. There were rumours that our troops 
had met with serious reverses in Rénizai, The Deputy Commis- 
sioner Captain Coke was himself absent in Ranizai with his 
regiment. The Khattaks of Bahadar Khel, Karrak, and Lawa- 
ghar who had been annoyed. at the establishment of military posts 
at Narri and Latammar took advantage of our supposed difficulties 
to vise in open insurrection. They again seized the salt mines, while 
the men of Lawaghar threatened the garrison of Narri. Captain 
Coke on receipt of the news at once marched back with the 1st Punjab 
Infantry, four: companies of the 8rd Punjab Infantry and two squa- 
drons of the lst Punjab Cavalry. He reached Kohat on 38rd June 
and the next day made a forced march of 60 miles vid Narri to 
Bahadar Khel. The villagers having refused to give in, and having 
retired to the adjoining hills, Captain Coke dismantled their village, 
These prompt proceedings led to the submission of the men of Sur. 
dagh and Latammar within a week. Most of the Babadar Khel 
malcontents had given in by the end of August, but the Lawaghar 
men, protected by the remoteness and the difficult character of their 
country, did not submit till the following cold weather. The village of 
Bahadar Khel was removed to a site commanded by the new fort. 

acs iow SE the new After this the new road to Bannu was 
Pannut road and of the completed without further disturbance, and 
Bahadar Khel fort. by 1853 a good fort had been constructed at 

Pacification of the cou- Bahadar Khel. This part of the country 
eh henceforward remained perfectly quiet till 
the Barak rising of 1880. 








* 350 Irregulars, a company of the Ist Punjab Infantry and 2 guns, 
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103. Narri was at first garrisoned by the 5th Punjab Infantry 
under Captain Vaughan, but the change of 
route rendered it a post of but little impor- 
tance, and when the fort of Bahadar Khel was built the troops at 
Narri were withdrawn, except a small detachment that was retained 
there for many years afterwards, 


2 ices ‘ 104. About this time the old crum- 
(ioe of the bling Durani fort at Kohat was enlarged and 
reconstructed on a plan of Colonel Napier’s, 
It remaius for me to sketch the history of Miranzai and the 
Akora Khattak ilaqa. 


105. As regards Lower Miranzai, Ghulam Haidar Khan, the 
Chief, was continued in charge after annexa- 
tion as tahsilddr. Our boundary to the west 
was at that time quite uusettled. For two years no revenue was 
Peete eae ee taken from Upper Miranzai, and Sirdar 
Miranaiinissi. =P Azim Khén, Governor of Kuram, seeing that 
the British Government were taking no steps 
to annex it, made arrangements in 1851 for in cluding itwithin his 
own province. The Upper Miranzai villagers objected strongly to 
passing again under Kabul rule, ant petitioned the Deputy Commis- 
sioner to be annexed to the Kohat district, to which they asserted 
they had always hitherto been attached. 


In accordance with their wishes the Upper Miranzai villages 

ws were solemvly annexed by proclamation 

an bbesition of Sirdar in August 1851. Sirdér Azim Khan in spite 
of this continued his arrangements for takiug 

possession of the tract, and detachments of Babul Cavalry had. ad- 
vanced as far as Torawari. The Waziris and Zaimushts were at the 
same time given khillats and instigated to continue their predatory 
attacks on the Bangashes of the valley. Coke accordingly addressed a 
remonstrance to the Sirdar, which he forwarded by his right hand man 
Mir Mobarak Shah, and meanwhile prepared to defend Miranzai by force, 


Troops at Narrt. 


Lower Miranzni, 


106. The Waziris had already assembled at Biland Khel to attack 
: . ; ne Darsamand, when Coke in September 1851 
Pacer eee Expedition, vith a small military force and some Khattak 
es levies, under their Chief Khwaja Mahamed 
Khan, set out on what is known as the first Miranzai expedition. 
After allthere was no fighting beyond a little firing in the neigh- 
bourhood of Thal and Bilaud Khel, and the force returned to Kohat 
on 12th November. Coke took advantage of this opportunity to 
settle the revenue arrangements of Miranzai. 
The only object of the Upper Miranzai villages had been to 
ome ; . escape from the clutches of the Kabul 
o SBS, dlingnl cost” Government, ‘They had no intention of pay- 
ing revenue, or becoming British subjects 
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in anything but name. Coke was exceedingly anxious to bridle the 
nuruly inhabitants of these parts by the construction of a fort like 
that at Bahadar Khel, but his attention was too much taken up with 
matters elsewhere for him to interfere with any effect in Miranzai. 


At the end of 1854 Upper Miranzai was in a state of anarchy. 
The villages had paid no revenue since their nominal annexation ; 
they resisted our civil officials, and fought with and plundered one 
another, 


At the same time no sooner were they attacked by Turis and 
Waziris from outside, than they screamed out loudly for aid, urging 
absurd reasons for their past misconduct. In addition to this the 
valley was an asylum for all the murderers and robbers of Kohat and 
the neighbouring districts, who raided from it in security on the adjoin- 
ing portions of the Hangu and Teri ilagds. 


107. One or two attempts had been made in this interval to bring 

eau ache eet the Waziris and Turis to order. In December 

ok asa, penion 1852 an expedition was sent up the Gomatti 

pass from the Bannu. side against the Umarzai 

Waziris, who were to some extent assisted by the Kabul Khels, and 
caravans had from time to time been seized in reprisal, 


108. At last,in the beginning of 1855, it was determined to 

ee eee eee despatch a military force against Upper Mi- 

tion 4.D.1855 SP Ssauzai. General Chamberlain commanded and 

Captain Coke accompanied the expedition, 

The troops first marched to Togh, when all the Upper Miranzai 
villages gave in their submission, 


The force marched thence vid Narinb to Darsamand, At this 
latter place Afridis, Zaimushts and other hill men to the number of 
about 4,000 collected to oppose it, occupying the surrounding hills. On 
29th April the enemy was attacked and routed. They fled with such 
precipitation that very few were killed. The force then marched into 
the cultivated country of the Waziris along the Kuram below Thal, 
on which the Kabul Khels submitted without fighting. This, which is 
known as the second Mirauzai expedition, lasted from 4th April to 2)st 
May 1855. 


109. On 7th June 1855, Ghulam Haidar, who was Khan of 

; Hangu and also tahsildar, was murdered by a 

Sein dpa relative, Manawar. The murderer forthwith 
. escaped into the Orakzai hills, Ghulam 

Haidar Khin left some young sons, and a brother Mozaffar Khan, the 
present Chief. Captain Coke, however, at once appointed Mir Mobarak 
Shah to the vacant tahsilddrship. The Hangu family were the heads 
of the neighbouring Samil clans of the Orakzais, with whom in old 
days they had habitually taken refuge, when in difficulties with the 
Governors of Kohat. It is not extraordinary therefore that these 
claus, especially the Rabia Khels, Shekhans and Mishtis uow began to 
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raid on our villages, Accordingly General, Chamberlain, accompanied 
as before by Captain Coke, led a force to Hangu. On 31st August the 
troops attacked the Rabia Khel strongholds in 
the Samand mountains, while a raiding party 
of Khwaja Mahomed Khan’s Khattaks de- 
stroyed their villages in the Khankai valley behind. After this the 
Orakzais submitted. The force returned to Kohat on 7th October, 
The Commissioner, Colonel Edwardes, having insisted on Mozaffar Khan 
heing appointed tahsildér of Hangn in the place of his murdered 

Captain: Coke's dosignas brother, Captain Coke, who objected to the 
tion. He is succeeded by removal of his own nominee, Mir Mobarak 
Captain Henderson, Shah, resigned the Deputy Commissionership. 
He retained the command of his regiment and continued to take a part 
in the subsequent expeditions. This was in October 1655, Captain 
Henderson who commanded the 8rd Punjab Infantry now became 
Deputy Commissioner, retaining at the same time his regimental 
appointment, 


Attack on the Orakzais 
near Hang, A. D, 1855, 


110, In spite of the expedition in 1855, Upper Miranzai continued 
; .,. to give trouble, The Turfs had been raiding 
Parsi eas expedition 4. “jefore: Darsamand had withheld its 
ar ciey, revenue: the Zaimushts were rebellious. This 
led to the third Miranzai expedition, General Chamberlain, accompa- 
nied by Captain Henderson with 4,500 men and 14 guns, started on 21st 
October 1856, aud marched up the valley as far as Nariab, The Zai- 
mushts of Torawari continuing to be contumacious, their village was 
attacked and the greater part of it burued. The Zaimushts were fined, 
Darsaraaud had already given in and paid up the revenue due, The 
The force invades Kuram {0° marched up the Kuram valley, nearly 
and punishes the Turis, as far as the Pewdr Kotal, The Turis were 
fined Rs, 8,000. 


The Miamai section of the Kabul Khels having murdered some 
And the Waziris, grass-cuts, the troops uow turned agninst this 
ee latter tribe. After some fighting in the hills 
beyond Biland Khel they submitted. ‘The force returned to Gandiour 
on 21st December, aud after the settlement of some further difficulties 
with the Zaimushts was broken up. 


The local officers at this time were very desirous that the Bangash 
Government refuses to Vilage of Biland Khel and the Trans-Kuram 


allow the annexation of lands of Thal should be included in British 
Biland Khel, territory. 


In spite of their representations the Government decided 
by orders dated 14th September 1858, that the river Kuram 
was to be the British boundary in this direction. This decision 

; f., appears to have led to fresh difficulties with 

Poe i a the Waziris. In 1859 they raided on tho 
Trans-Kuram lands of the village of Thal, 

and their border was generally in an unsettled state. Eventually 
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the murder of Captain Meecham on the Bannu road near Latammal 

: led to another expedition against the Kabul 

Ps of Cuptain Mee- Khels, A force under General Chamberlain 

: consisting of 3,900 men and 13 guns accom- 

panied by Captain Henderson crossed the Kuram at Thal on 

a 20th December 1859 and marched to Maidani; 

cea ene Expedition the Waziris lost some 50 men aud much 

. cattle. The force broke up on 7th January 

1860. The Kabul Khel country was mapped, but the murderers 

escaped ; except the ringleader Mohabbat, who not long afterwards was 
given up by the Ahmadzais and hanged, 


111, As regards the north-eastern corner of the district, the 
Nilab tappa was fairly well managed by Jafir 
dhe dor tepbew Meh: chan; ‘Atal Theo; howader, wicaas a tidler 
eae of Zire of the Zira and Khwarra valleys, had allowed 
his country to fall into a state of utter anarchy, 
Zira had been nearly depopulated by Jawaki inroads. The Khwarra 
Khattaks were stronger, aud were more or less in league with the 
neighbouring Hasan Khels. The whole jagir was an asylum for the 
outlaws of the Pindi district who robbed and plundered at their plea- 
sure, but were safe from pursuit as soon as they had crossed the Indus, 
The village of Shekh Allahddd in especial had an unenviable notoriety, 
as being crowded with murderers and other criminals, who had been 
attracted to it as much by the advantages of its situation for purposes 
of plunder as by its sanctity. 


112, On 29th puree Coke having quietly slipped down 

‘ the Khoshalgarh road, made an unsuccessful 

sie casenaai of Oe attempt to surprise Shekh Allahdid, Most of 
jagir, A. D, 1854. the men that he had hoped to seize had fled 
before his arrival. The state of the country being intolerable, Afzal 
Khan was sent off to the Peshawar district and deprived of the man- 
agement of his jagir which in the beginning of 1854 was attached to 
the Kohat district. When Coke camped at Shadipur in November 
1854, he found almost every village in the Zira valley in ruins. Owing 
to the exertions of Mir Mobarak Shah, this state of things was soon 
rectified; the fugitive inhabitants were recalled ; police stations were 
established, and in this and the following year a road was opened out 
by the Mir Kalan pass to Peshawar. Zira and Khwarra are still a wild 
aud thinly peopled country, where a good deal of cattle-stealing goes on. 


113, The Shakardarra jagir was perfectly peaceful from the first, 
the Khan and leading Malike being generally 
engaged in fighting with one another in our 
courts as to the right of the former to resume the indms enjoyed by 
the latter, a contest which has kept them occupied down to the present 
day. 


Shakardarra. 
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114, The mutiny year was acomparatively peaceful one iu Kohat, 
On the breaking out of the mutiny the dis- 


jhe maby year trict was garrisoned by the following force :— 


Military force of the 


district. Infantry, 3 regiments ee =2,700 
Detachment of troops for Cavalry 1 ditto aoe. 580 
service elsewhere, Artillery 186 
3,466 





On 14th May one regiment of infantry moved on Attock, Tits 
detachments were recalled from Narri and Bahadar Khel, being replaced 
by Khattaks. On 16th May most of the mounted police were sent to 
Peshawar, and were followed by 600 foot police and village levies, 
most of whom, however, were in a few days sent back. Other 
military detachments were withdrawa to join Nicholson’s force. The 
2nd Punjab Cavalry marched to Peshawar on the 3ist May. On 
29th May three companies of the 58th Native Infantry arrived at Kohat. 
The 6th Punjab Infantry was largely a Hindustani regiment, and 
the arrival of the 58th made the Hindustdni element for the time 
unpleasantly strong. The 58th men were quietly disarmed un 8th 
July, The 8rd and 6th Punjab Infantry were eventually so reduced 
by the transfer of detachments to form the nucleus of new regiments, 
that by the end of August they could hardly muster 400 men between 
them. To supply the place of regular troops, local levies were raised 
to the number of 100 horse and 800 foot, Khwaja Mahomed Khiu 
with a portion of these held the posts on the Banuu road, 


When Coke (then at Bannu) was ordered down country, Mir 
Mobarak Shah (5th June) started off to join 
him with 80 horse, which were attached 
to the Ist Punjab Infantry during the cam. 
paign. Mir Mobarak Shah was himself killed in fight soon after, 
These are the only levies that left the district for Hindustan, 


Very few levies supplied 
for service in Hindustén. 


As a rule, the people did not object to serve at Peshawar and 
volunteered readily for service at home, but shirked going south-east. 


The following levies were despatched to 


Levies sent to Peshawar. Peshawar: 


Horse, Foot. 


16th May, Bahadur Sher Khan Bangash ae 50 80 
9th May, Khattak villagers os cite 50 83 
Ditto, Hangu ditto _ ve 42 198 
27th May, Kohat ditto sai ine ses 174 
80th ditto, Police and Jail Guard .., ‘ie ae 42 
Blast ditto, Jafir Khau’s levies oe aa ll 82 
26th June, Shakardarra ditto ie ast 1 44 
Total ve | «154 703 


ee —— 
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Bahadur Sher Khdn remained at Peshawar for many 
months, and rendered good service, for which he was afterwards 
handsomely rewarded. 


The border tribes during this time kept unusually quiet, though 

, a good deal of anxiety was felt with regard to 

fer ce eee ete them. Atone time the Samil tribes on the 

Hangu border assumed a hostile attitude, and one unsuccessful raid 

was attempted by the Utman Khels. With the fall of Delhi all appre- 
hension ceased. 


115. Major Henderson died at Kohat on 21st August 1861. He 
isiceueecnata was succeeded by Captain Shortt and Captain 
AD ergon} Munro, who held the district till! 1866, Du- 
ring this period there is little to record till 
the closing of the Kohat passin 1865. 


The Kohat pass had been closed for a few days in September 1859 
by Captain Munro, and again for a few days 
in September 1860, by Captain Henderson 
owing to petty disagreements with the Afridis. 
It was again closed owing to internal dissensions among the tribes in 
the beginning of 1865, and remained closed for a year anda half. At 
last the various disputes were finally settled, und the pass was reopened on 
the 6th November 1866. The Hasan Khels however continued to be 
contumacious, and it was not till they had been blockaded, and prepara- 
tions had been made for an expedition against them, that they were 
brought to terms in the beginning of 1867. Meanwhile in April 
1866 Lieutenant Cavagnari had succeeded to the charge of the district 
which he held with a few breaks till 1877. 


Towards the end of 1867 the Bazotis also became troublesome. 
In March 1868 they came down in force to 
the mouth of the Oblan pass where they were 
attacked by a force under Colonel Jones. The attempt was unsuccess- 
ful, and Captain Ruxton, commanding the 3rd Punjab Infantry, was 
on this occasion killed while trying to storm the enemy’s position. 


State of the Kohat pasa 
from mutiny to 1875 A. D, 


Bazoti troubles, 1867—69. 


On 25th February 1869 Colonel Keyes led a retaliatory expedition 
into the Bazoti country. A sudden raid was made on the village of Gara 
which was destroyed. The troops were unable to reach Danakbula as 
had been originally intended. Our forces retired with trifling loss, the 
enemy hanging on their rear. On 4th April the Bazotis and other 
Daulatzais tendered their submission aud agreed to pay a fine of 
Ra, 1,200, 


116. In this same year the Kabul Khel and Tazi Khel Waziris 
Demonstrations against attacked Thal, and carried off seven or eight 
the Kabul Khel Waztrisin hundred head of cattle. This was in revenge 
a eyaeenee coe of for a Tari attack on them in 1866 supposed to 
Speer : have been iustigated by the Thal men. 
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Colonel Keyes in April 1869 with a force of about 1,000 men made 

a demonstration against them, and on his arrivalat Thal the Kabul 

aes came to terms surrendering the stolen property with a fine of 
3, 2,000. 


On 15th April 1870 Captain Stainforth was murdered in the 
pass. Some fines were inflicted and one of the murderers was 
hanged. 


117. In April 1874 the Deputy Commissioner took a small 
military force up to Thal by way of a demonstration against the 
Waztiris against whom there was a long list of offences. A satisfactory 
settlement was arrived at, and fines aggregating Rs. 12,000 were rea- 
lized without the use of force. In this year there was a great coali- 

. : tion of the Samil tribes against the Saiads of 
Dabirpanee boty Tira. The Saiads were overpowered and had 
to take refuge in British territory, but owing to disagreements among 
their adversaries they were able in a few months to regain possession 
of their villages and lauds, 


In. December 1874 the permanent Settle- 
ment of the district was commenced under 
the superintendence of Major Hastings. 


Commencement of the 
Settlement in 1874. 


118. In 1875 our relations| with the pass Afridis were again 
disturbed, owing to the proposals for the con- 
eae as troubles, struction of a good road through the pass, These 
: proposals had been first mooted by Captain 
Cavagnari in 1878. He had been assured by Bahadur Sher Khan, 
who had now managed the pass Afridis for nearly 25 years, that there 
would be no difficulty in persuading the pass men to agree to the 
project, aud eventually in July 1875 the Government of India sanc- 
tioned the proposal on this understanding. By October, however, it was 
clear that the Afridis as a body would not willingly consent to the new 
road. They grew more and more excited and contumacious. On 27th 
December 1875 the pass was closed, aud on 7th February 1876 the Pasa 
Afridis were formally blockaded. 


This had but little effect. On 16th February they burned the 
towers on the Kotal, and the Jawaki and Daulatzai garrisons were 
expelled, probably with their own secret consent to the arrangement. 
Some crops belonging to Akhorwals in the Peshawar valley were 
cut under the protection of our troops, but otherwise no active 
measures were taken against the malcontents. Both the Jawakia 
and the Hasan Khela were inclined to be troublesome, and constant 
raids were occurring all along the Adam Khel border. In July the 
Jawakis agreed to pay up the fine against them, but the Hassan Khels 
continued to be recalcitrant, aud on 30th August 1876 they were in- 
cluded in the blockade, 
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During the winter a Hasan Khel outlaw named Naim Shah was 
the terror of the Peshawar border and had the audacity to attack the 
thanna and plunder the bazaar at Naushera. 


The blockade being quite ineffective the alternative lay between 
carrying out the road project by force, which 
would have necessitated a general campaign 
against the Adam Khel, or coming to terms 
with the pass Afridis on the basis of a postponement of the project. 


Settlement made with the 
pass Afridis, 


The latter course was selected. The Hasan Khels were gained 
over to the side of Government and after a good deal of discussion 
it was arranged that the Government was to have the right of making 
a good road down the steep slope on the north side of the Kotal, and 
that the repair of the remainder of the road through the valley should 
be left to the Afridis. They also surrendered some plundered property 
and paid a fine of Rs, 8,000. Their former allowances were now re- 
stored to the pass men with an addition for the Kotal road, and the 
pass was reopened on 24th Mareh 1877, Bahadur Sher Khan being 
made a Nawab for his services. 


The Jawaki disturbances commenced soon after, anid these were 
followed by the Afghan war, and with the exception of the portion 
passing over the Kotal, the road through the pass has never been 


touched. 


119. The misbehaviour of the Jawakis during the pass blockade, 
Pisce Saeco. ‘INO especially in the matter of the Kotal 
1877.78. » towers, had drawn on them the displeasure of 
Their origin. the local authorities, and the forfeiture of their 
allowances (Rs. 2,000 a year) had been mooted 
at the time of the final Settlement with the pass Afridis. The forfeiture 
had not been formally announced, but the Jawakis were in an uneasy 
state, which in July 1577 resulted in an outbreak. Among other 
offences they carried off a large number of Commissariat mules and 
cut up a party of sepoys going on leave. They were at once blockad- 
ed, but the length of their border, and its propinquity to the Khushal-. 
garh road made the blockade more troublesome to the blockading side 
than to the Jawakis. 


On 30th August there was a small military expedition, columns 

re being suddenly marched into the Jawaki coun. 

a en try from various directious. There was no 
; ; serious opposition ; the troops, however, re- 
tired the same day, and the demonstration had but little effect. A 
military occupation of the Jawaki territory was at last decided on. 
In the beginning of November 1877 a force under General Keyes 
Occupation of the coun- entered the Torki valley from the south, while 
try and their final submis- General Ross marched into the Bori valley 
mens from the Peshawar side. Gradually the whole 
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country was explored, and the Jawakis being expelled from their most 
secluded recesses had to take refuge with the adjoining tribes. They 
were eventually allowed to submit on easy conditions, their former 
share in the pass allowances being resumed. The troops were finally 
withdrawn from Jowaki land in March 1878. 


120. Hardly was the Jawaki affair over when the Afghan war 
The Afghan war. Dis- commenced. The main road to Kuram runs 
turbed state of the Mir- for nearly a hundred miles through the Kohat 
anzai border, district, the resources of which were much 
strained by the requirements of the troops marching through. In 
November 1878 General Roberts’ force which bad been collecting at 
Thal crossed the Kuram enroute for the Peiwdr Kotal. The war, 
and more especially the Khost expedition, excited the fanaticism of 
the border tribes above Hangu and our own villagers in Upper Miran- 
zai were probably to some extent affected by the contagion. In 
consequence of this it was difficult to guard the line of road. Serais 
were burned, coolies and travellers were murdered, and occasional 
yaids were committed both by Zaimushts, Orakzais aud Waziris, 


The attacks of these last, however, were rather directed against 
the Thal convoy route from Bannu and the road up the Kuram 
valley than against the Kohat district itself. The eup of the Zai« 
mushts and of the western Orakzais being at last full, an expedition was 
directed against them in the end of 1879. agree December, General 

7 ; Tytler, accompanied by the Deputy Com. 
Paice ld ea missioner, Major Plowden, entered the Zaimusht 
d couutry from the side of the Kuram with a 
force of about 8,000 men. After a victorious march, during which 
he stormed their principal strongholds, he returued to Mirauzai by 
the Sangroba valley, reaching Thalon December 23rd, His return 
had been hurried by the bad news that Sir Frederick Roberts’ force 
had been shut up in the Sherpur cantonments. Still the results of 
the expedition had beeu considerable. The Zaimushts had been 
crushed, aud paid up at once a fine of Rs. 21,000. The Alisherzais, 
fearing that their turn would come next, had also paid up a heavy 
fine, The Mamuzais were ready to pay up, but there was some hitch, 
and finding that no further military measures against them were in 
contemplation, they afterwards refused. Some other tribes also 
escaped the punishment that they deserved. 


121, In March 1880the convoy route from Banna to Thal was 
finally closed owing to the constant attacks b 

aoe ae ela raiders, consisting principally of Dauris, Khost 

and their submission, Oc. 4 Wwals, and men belonging to the remoter Waziri 

tober 1880, tribes, ‘The continued misbehaviour of the 

Waziris in the neighbourhood of Bilaud Khel 

and along the Manduri road at last called imperatively for punishment, 
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On 27th October 1880 General Gordon led a small force about 800 
strong against the Kabul Kheland Malik Shahi Waziris. He sur- 
prised them on the Churkannai plateau, and seized a large quantity of 
cattle. On this, they immediately submitted and paid up a fine of 
Rs, 13,200. The whole business was over in a day, and the force re- 
turned to Thal on the 28th. 


122. During the war there was a great demand formen both 
as guarda and Inbourers on the line of road up 
the Kuram valley. These were in a great 
measure supplied by our old friend, the Khattak, Chief who had been 
made a Nawab in 1873, and a K.C.S.I. in May of the same year, 
and was now Nawab Sir Khwaja Mahomed Khan. This service was 
very unpopular, At last in March 1880 large numbers of the Barak 
Khattaks, who were employed at Thal, ran away to their homes, The 
movement among the Baraks rapidly developed into a sort of insur- 
rection against the Nawab’s authority. In Juneand July it became 
difficult to execute criminal or ¢iyil processes in the portion of the 
district lying south of the Teri toi. Prisoners were forcibly released 
and all Government was ata standstill. “In August 1880 a small 
force was marched into the heart of the Barak country, when most of 
the malcontents submitted, though a complete pacification of the Lawa- 
ghar tract was not effected for more than a year afterwards, 


The Barak disturbances, 


123. Nawab Babee Sher ee died a August 1880. He 
: rad managed the pass Afridis for 29 years. He 
Phere ee oe was succeeded as a temporary vaeanure by his 
Changes in management of brother Atta Khan, but in June 1882 our rela- 
Kohat pass. tions with these tribes were placed under the 
direct control of the Deputy Commissioner, the 

employment of a local Klian as a middleman being dispensed with. 


124, During the Afghan war a small portion of the Kuram val- 

F - ley including Biland Khel was annexed to the 

bbe cieeides «Kohat district, When Kuram was evacuated 

not to retain Biland by our troops in October 1880, the Deputy 

Khel, Commissioner advocated the retention of a 

portion of this tract on the same grounds as 

had ‘been fruitlessly urged in 1858. The proposal was disallowed, and 
the Kuram river once more became the district froutier. 


In the beginning of 1881 the troops stationed at Thal and in 
the Mirauzai valley were finally withdrawn, andthe district reverted 
to its normal state. 

125, Lists are annexed of the officers 

Beckie a Ph tines who have managed the district as Commis- 

ag Commissioners andDe- sioners and Deputy Commissioners since an- 

puty Commissioncrs, nexation. Officers who have held charge for 
less than three months have been omitted. 
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List of Commissioners who have held charge of the Peshawar Division 


since annexation. 








Names, 


Lt.-Col. F. Mackeson, c.s, cae 
Capt. H. R. James, Offg. Comr. 
Li-Col. H, B. Kdwardes ie 
Lt.-Col. J. Nicholson, Offg, Comr. 
Col, H. B. Edwardes 
Capt. H. R. James 
Major R J. Taylor 
Capt, H. R. James 
Col. J. R. Beecher 
Mr. D. C. Macnabb 
Major F. R. Pollock 


Mr, D. C. Macnabb ais 
Major F. R. Pollock 


Mr. D. C, Macnabb e 
Lt,-Col. F. R. Pollock ; 
Mr. D. ©. Macnabb 

Col. Sir F. R, Pollock, E.C8.1.. « 
Lt,-Col. W. G. Waterfield 
Mr, D. C. Macnabb 
Lt.-Col, W. G. Waterfield 
Col. J, W. H. Johnstone 
Col. W. G. Waterfield, o.6.1. , 
Mr, J. G. Cordery 

Col. W. G. Watortield 


List of the Officers who have h 


From 





March 1852 

Sept. 1853 nee 
Noy. 1858 : 
Feh, 1857 ae 
May 1857 5 
May 1859 

March 1862 
Nov, 1863 
Nov. 1864 es 
June 1866 sa 
July 1866 
Nov. 1866 a: 
Feb. 1867 
March 1871 
March 1874 
Oct. 1876 
danuary 1877... 
dst April 1878... 
24th Nov, 1878 
Mth June 1879 a... 
24th April 1880. 
80th August 1880 
ist April 1881 
2Qist April 1888 


this Mistriet since annetation. 











Names, 








Lt. F. R. Pollock, Asst.-Comr. 
Capt. John Coke ... ave 
» B. Henderson 
» 8. Graham, Offg. 
» A. A, Munro, Offg, 
» B. Henderson 
» JR. G. G, Shortt 


A. 

J. Bes G. Shortt 

Dh N, Cavagnari 

.C.E. Macaulay 

P. L. N. Cavagnari . 

T. J. C, Plowden oe. 

P. L. N. Cavagnari 
» T.d.C. Plowden 

Mr. H. St. G. Tucker 

Major T. J. C. Plowden 

Mr. H. St. G, (it, Tucker 








From 


June 1849 
Ist June 1851 
Oct. 1855 eae 
8th April 1858... 
2ist Feb. 1859 
16th Dec, 1859... 
24th August 1861 
22nd Dec. 1861 ... 
Ist March 1863... 
10th April 1866 . 
4th April 1870 

4th July 1870 

1st March 1871 
16th January 1873 
23rd May 1877 
13th May 1881... 
19th Sept. 1881 ... 
19th Dec. 1881 


ee 





To 


Sept. 1853. 

Noy. 1853. 

Feb, 1857. 

May 1857. 

April 1859. 

Feb. 1862. 

Sept. 1863, 

Oct. 1864. 

June 1866. 

July 1866. 

Noy. 1866. 
January 1867, 
March 1871. 
March 1874, 

Oct. 1876. 

Dec, 1876. 

81st March 1878. 
23rd Nov. 1878. 
8th June 1879. 
23rd April 1880. 
29th August 1880. 
81st March 1881, 
5th pe are 


eld the post of Deputy Opasalsstbiors of 


TarM oF OFFICE. 





To 





81st May 1851. 
Oct. 1855, 

7th April 1858. 
20th Feb, 1859, 
15th Dec, 1859. 
21st August 1861, 
21st Dec, 1861. 
28th Feb, 1863. 
9th April 1866. 
3rd April 1870, 
8rd July 1870. 
28th Feb, 1871. 
15th January 1873. 
12th May 1877. 
12th May 1881. 
12th Sept. 1881. 
27th Oct. 1881. 
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PART III.—The People. 


Population-—Languages—Religions—Population according to tribes—Physique and 
Character—Dress, &c, Amusements fairs, &c.,—Position of women, Betrothal, 
Marriage—Naming—Burial, &c.,—Education—Use of Tobacco, Drugs, and Spirits. 


POPULATION. 


126. The total population of the district 
by the Census taken on 17th February 
1881 amounted to 181,540-—distributed as 


Total population accord- 
ing to tahsils, 


follows :—~ 


Tahsil Kohat vee one te ow §=65.245 
»  Hangu See wes exe $36,808 
y Teri aoe aoe tee eae 79,987 





Totnl ee 181,540 


The number of males is 109,369 to 80,171 females. The dif- 
ference between the sexes is mainly owing to 
two reasons, In the first place officers and 
soldiers in the army amounted at the time of 
the Census to about 5,000 men and another thousand may be added for 
camp followers. Very few of them had their families with them. 
The excess of males over females in Kohat alone including the 
cantonment amounted to over, 6,000. In the second place in the 
winter months large number of Ghalzais, Afridis, Waziris, Mohmands 
and others come to the salt mines; while hoth Afridis and Orakzais 
trade to a large extent in grass and wood. Among these men pre- 
dominate very largely over women, the salt traders especially being 
almost exclusively men. 


Excess of males over 
females, 


127, As regards religion the population 


Classified according to : ‘ 
: digian: ae falls under the following heads :— 


Christians ane ase A ei 105 
Mulammadans te ees ave vee 169,219 
Hindus ov aes oon ove 9,828 
Sikhs aoe oak eas ans 2,240 
Jains and Sarogis ... ee ae tee 41 
Miscellaneous tes wee ei ous 107 





Total «. 181,540 





Most of the Sikhs shown in the statement belonged to regiments 
serving at Kohat and Thal. Many of the Hindus of Miranzai also 
claim to be Sikhs, and nearly all the Tirah Hindus are Sikhs, though 
differing in many ways from the Sikhs of the Panjab. 

128, Of the whole population of 181,540, 147,083 were born 
in the district, Of the remainder (38,457) 


Pisce ot ie 16,000 consist of trans-border traders and of 
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Orakzai and Afridi cultivators, who have settled in our villages. 
The remainder are mostly Panj&lis and down country men, 


129, The adult-male population is classi- 
to trades and professions, * fied as follows :— 


Government Employés. 








Army .., ae ae ra oe = 4910 
Police aee tee eee eee tee 1,133 
Chaukidars oe YY) vee ete 233 
Other Employés eee ie eas +. 1,186 
Total .. 7,462 
Servants ace eae vee ee =. 1, 151 
Shop-keepers oes ta vas on = 2,295 
Tradera in Salt a ae see vee 847 
Grasa and Wood-sellers ave ae we =: 1,479 
Other Tradera and Merchants... see ane 473 
Total .. 5,094 
Mullas see ki ia 794 
Trades. 

Carpenters wee eee ate e 693 
Weavers ... ae an eee Mae 845 
Tailors see tes ces tee aes 164 
Dyera ae eee tee a oa 207 
Goldsmiths ase a wee tis 274 
Potters vez 5h ooo ae 248 
Blackwmiths re aes wee vee 602 
Cobblers ope ros wee one eee 630 
Total ... 8,363 

Agricultural Population. 
Proprietors ane see aes see 24,254 
Tenants aes ry toe ew = 8, 208 
Holia (farm servants) ... ow 710 
Farm Taborers «. 4 Charikars ase tee 244 
Mazdurs (laborers) as vas 266 
Total eee 33,800 
Coolies... wee ae ves oe 3,687 
Bhishtis ... aes i ene oes int 259 
Sweepers ees on “ve eee 372 
Barbers ... use ove eas one 764 
Dhobia see: oes a oes 147 
Miscellaneous ove sab aes we = 4, 063 
9,292 





Total ... 60,956 


LANGUAGES. 


130, Pashtu is the language of the district except in Shakar- 
darra aud the tracts along the Indus. The 
Pathan villagers who form the great bulk of 
the population understand no other language. 


Common language of the 
District is Pashtu, 
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The Aw4ns and Hindkis talk a very corrupt Panjabi in their 
homes, but know Pashtu as well, A few 
lambardars here and there know a_ little 
Hindustani or Panjabi, otherwise the Pathans seldom know any but 
their own language, 


Hindki speaking races, 


The Khattaks and Niazis, as might be expected from their 
: origin, talk a rough dialect of the Kandahari 
pase his alana Pashitie The Bangashes speak the hard Kabuli 
Pashtu, as do the Afridis and Orakzais. A Bangash says Pethaur ; 
a Khattak pronounces it Peshawar, The Barak Khattaks have a 
very broad pronunciation, changing the a’s into o’s and au’s. he 
word razi would in their dialect be pronounced rozi or rauzi. The 
- language of the Bangashes is not as clear as the Yusafzai Pashtu, 
and that of the hill tribes is much worse. 


. At the late Census 136,334 of the popula- 
ora Pashtu tion were recorded as talking Pashtu and 
; 25,020.a8 talking-Panjabi. 


RELIGIONS. 


181, The population of the district is mainly Muhammadan (See 
Population mainly Mu- population, para 127.) The Hindus and Sikhs 
hammadan. call for no special remarks. 


The bulk of the Muhammadans of the district and of the neigh- 
bouring trans-border tribes are Sunis. 


Proportion of Shiahs to _ Out ofa total of 169,219 Muhammedans in 


Sani the district, 158,628 are Sunis and 10,591 
Their distribution. Shiahs. The latter are distributed as follows :— 
Tahsil Kohat 6,829 
rr Hangu 3,749 
Pr Teri 13 
10,591 


enn ree a 


The Shiahs are confined to a portion of Samilzai and Hangu and to 
the adjoining portion of Tirah. The Khattaks, Niazis, Awans and 
most of the Bangashes within our border and the Afridis, Waziris, 
Zaimushts aud moat of the Orakzais beyond are Sunis. 


There are no Shiahs in Miranzai above the town of Hangu. In 
the Kuram valley the strong tribe of the Turis is Shiah. 
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132. The following statement shows the religion of the 
List of Shiah villages, different villages in the Shiah part of the 
country : <= 


Bani, Bhiah, | Mixed, 





Shekhans are Stinia. 


Muhammadazai. Chikarkot «. | [brahimzai . ani 
poet ered I Sherkot «| Raisan mainly sine oe 
arvi nel Alizai os | Kazar. 
Khadizai o. | Babar Mela. 
Ushtargni ww. | Hangu. 
Kachai a | Lodi Khel. : 
Marai vos | Shahi Khel { Sis ,oxeept the 


Shiah tribes of the The Orakzai tribes of the Shiah faith are 
Orakzuis. the Sipaiahs, Mani Khels, Bar-Muhammad 
Khels and Abdul Aziz Khels. 


All these tribes border on the Shiah portion of Samilzai and are 
under the religious influence of a Saiad family residing at Kilae, aud 
generally known as the Tiral Saiade. 


These Orakzai tribes are said to have been converted by the Tirah 
Saiads about the beginning of the present 
century. The Bangashes of Samilzai were 
probably converted a little earlier, but could not freely admit to being 
Shiahs during Kabul rule. 


Their Conversion. 


A portion of the Ali Khel Orakzais are also Shiahs; but these lie 
away from the Shiah country of which I have been speaking. 


The Saiads of Hangu, Ushtarzai, Shahid Khel and Sherkot are all 
Saiad families of Shiah Shiahs and allied by descent to the Tirah 
faith. family. The latter have a strong connection 
in Kuram, where some of their leading members habitually reside. 
The Saiads of Marai (Gul Badshah, &c.,) are Shiahs, but belong to a 
different family. 
The family of Phul Badshah of Jangal who are Jalaui Saiads 


ee are Sunis, as are nearly all Sainds resident in 
Bani Sainds. the Suui portion of the country. 


The Saiads of Pir Khel and Mansur Khel are said to be descended 
from the Pir Tarikhi, mentioned in Major 
Followers of Pir Tarikhi. J,mog’ Settlement Report of the Pesh4war 
district. Pir Tarikhi had at one time a great following, especially 
among the Khattaks. There are now no acknowledged members of the 
sect remaining. 
a 5 
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183. As regards the classification of the population according 
Difficulty in classiftyng to tribes, I have had to trust to the informa- 
the population correctly ac- tion collected at the late Census. A good deal 
cording to tribes, of trouble has been taken in recompiling the 
statistics, as sections of a tribe had often been shown separately from 
the main body of the tribe, the result of which was considerable 
confusion, The fact that in these Census statistics no effort is made to 
distinguish between temporary visitors and residents, makes the returns 
much less valuable for district purposes than they otherwise would be. 
In Kohat the number of Adam Khels, Orakzais, Waziris aud Ghalzais who 
come down for trading purposes is very large especially in the winter, 
when the Census was taken. Adam Khels and Orakzais are also toa 
large extent permanently located in the district as cultivators, 


: 134, The principal tribe in the district are 
eceaaioueey the Khattaks,. numbering 66,663. These are 
distributed as follows :— 


Teri tahsil fie w. 54,113 
Akora tappas ... ... 6,260 
Shakardarra —... .. 8,375 
Remainder of Kohat tuhsil ... 1,683 
Hangu tahsil ... ws 1,282 

66,663 





The Sagri Khattaks, mostly resident in the Shakardarra tappa, 
number 4,050. There are also 733 Bhaugi Khels, who are scattered 
about Shakardarra and the Teri tahsil. “These are included in the 
above figures, . 


135. Next to the Khattaks come the 


ab Banganhee: Bangashes whose distribution is as follows :— 


Baizai ae one aus ne wa = 2,289 
Samilzai_ ... on sen eae we 4,242 
Lower Miranzai ace ane tae vee 5,009 
Upper Miranzai te ote tee oe. §=©6,766 
Teri tahsil one tee ace we OVO 
Akora tappas and Shakardarrna =... $33 ae 86 

Total ae vee 19,183 


There is hardly a Bangash in the Akora tappas. In Baizai though 
the dominant tribe, yet they are outnumbered by Niazis and other 
associated tribes. 





136. The Niazis number 4,040 nearly all in 


The Ninzis. Baizai and Lower Miranzai. 
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Men of trans-border © Among Pathans of trans-border tribes the 
tribes living in the following are numerous :— 


district. 
Afridis (nearly all Adam Khels) ... we «. 5,801 
Orakgais «s. see ase oP as 7,889 
Zaimushta oon tot te eee 1,370 
Waziria wv. “es es eae ve 1,876 
Ghalania ... oe eas seé oe $2,669 


137. Afridis are most numerous in Baizai. When the larga 

Afridts tracts, now forming the crown villages of Shah- 

: pur, Jarma and Kiarmatu, were farmed out at 

annexation to lessees, the latter located numerous small hamlets of 

Pass aud Jawaki Afridis, The Jawakis also hold Upper Gandiali 

and are numerons in the adjoining village of Togh. The Bazid Khels 
are a Jawaki section, though now separated from the main tribe. 

In Lower Miranzai Malikdin Khel Afridis are numerous in the 
villages of Mirobak and Babar Mela. ‘These are colonies brought 
down by retired native officers of that tribe. 

There are scarcely any Afridisim Teri aud Upper Miranzai, and 
very few in the Akora Khattak tappas in spite of their proximity to 
the Adam Khel country. 


188. Of the Orakzais, according to the Census, 1,384 are in 
Baizai, most of them being non-residents of the 
Bazoti aud other adjoining tribes who sell wood 
or grass at Kohat, or come down during the winter with their cattle. . 

In the Samilzai villages towards Kachai there are permanently set- 
tled Orakzai cultivators, The Orakzais also occupy numerous small ham- 
lets in Lower Miranzai especially round Hangu, where there was a large 
tract of land under the control of the Khan of Hangu, by whom 
they have been gradually brought down. Many of these hamlets 
have now been separated off from Hangu Khas and form separate 
mauzas. Similar hamlets have been formed along the Orakzai border 
in the portion of Lower Miranzai above Hangu. In this part of the 
district the old villages of Barabbas Khel, Kotgai, Baliamin, and others 
are held by the Bangash and Niazi proprietors, but numeroua bandas 
or outlying hamlets have sprung up in their lands which are occupied 
by Orakzai tenants, The latter are increasing in numbers and in 
parts will soon outnumber the Bangashes, In Upper Miranaai the pro- 
portion of Orakzais is much smaller—the majority being confined to 
the Akhel village of Chéppri aud the Alikhel village of Shinawari. 

Both Afridis and Orakzais are cramped for land in their own 
country and gladly settle wherever they can get land in the Kohat and 
Hangu valleys. They are not very desirable colonists—owing to their 
criminal propensities, 


Orakzais, 


The Zaimushts are nearly all in Upper Miran- 
zai, where they own the large village of Torawari. 

The Waziris and Ghalzais are mostly nomada 
who bring down their flocks at the beginning of 
the cold weather aud move off again in the spring. 


The Zaimushis. 


Waziris and Ghalzais. 
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Total Pathan popula- The total Pathan population is 116,813 or 64 
tion, per cent. of the whole. 


139. After the Pathans in numerical importance come the 
Awans numbering 16,080, They are found for 
the most part in the villages south and east of 
Kohat and along the Indus. They have probably immigrated at 
varions times from the Rawal Pindi district. Most of the Awan 
villages have been settled for many generations and there is generally an 
absence of tradition as to when they arrived. As arule the Awans do 
not own distinct villages, but are scattered about among the Pathans, 
Sainda number 7,752 and Shekhs and Kureshis 4,337. The 
Saiads and remaining remaining Muhammadan population including 
Muhammadan popula- artizans and the shop-keepers in towns aud 
aD villages amounts to 24,805. 


140. Awans and the Panjabi-speaking portion of the rural 

le population are classed together by the Pathans 

Hindkis. under the general name of Hindkis. Asa rule the 

village artizans, the carpenter, the smith and the potter are Hindkis, 

but in the remoter portions;of Teri and.Miranzai the artizans more 

usually claim to be Pathans and have been classified as such. 

141, Hindus and Sikhs at xs eyeians numbered 12,068. Of 

: these 4,20) belonged to the cantonments at 

Hee Kohat and Thal. The proportion of Hindtis 

to Muhammadans for the whole district excluding cantonments is less 
than one to twenty, The proportions for the different tahsils are :— 


The Awans, 


Kohat aus we 1 to 18 
Hangu od rhe vw» 1 to 12 
Teri wa ead we 1 to 25 


142. The annexed statement. shows the population classified 
according to tribes ina tabular form. 

















Name of tribe. Population, 
Khattaks, including Sagris and Bhangi Khels Ses 66,668 
Bangashes ave aes tee : 19,183 
Niazis ... aie ate ine hes 4,040 
Awéns Soe eee tae ees 16,080 
Afridis, including Adam Khels ... ei oad 5,801 
Orakzais ws nee eon see 7,889 
Zaimushts es Ses aoe ose 1,370 
Waziris vee _ se ons 1,376 
Ghalzais see ae ses ses 2,669 
Saiads Beko eae wa 2% 7,752 
Shekhs and Kureshis eae ws a 4,387 
Hindus and Sikhs ... a3 eas ais 12,068 
Miscellaneous sn wae ae sa 32,812 


Total ts a 181,540 
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PHYSIQUE AND CHARACTER. 
143. The people of the district are of light brown complexion 
with black hair and eyes. Some are nearly 
as fair ts Europeans, and brown hair and blue 
or grey eyes are not uncommon. 
The upper classes, as usual, are a good deal fairer than the ordinary 
population. 


Physical characteristics. 


Miia vaer wees deal tn Both Bangashes and Khattaks, who form 
different parts of the dis- the main portion of the population, vary & 
trict, good deal in dress and appearance in different 
parts of the district. 


144. The Bangashes of Kohat are a tall good looking set of men. 
They shave their heads and clip short their 
beards like the people of Peshawar. 

This ia especially the case with the young men who are smart and 
well set up. Among the older men handsome well-grown beards are 
common, especially among the Mian Khels. Like all the Sunis of 
the district they clip short the middle of the moustache for the space 
of two or three fingers. 

They are neat in their dresa, which is generally white. They have 
not much character for courage and have more than once shown the 
white feather when brought in contact with the neighbouring Afridis. 


The Shiah Bangashes of Samilzai are a much braver race, espe- 
he Shiah Bangashes. cially those of Marai, who though mean in 
appearance and few in number defy their hill 
neighbours to touch them. The people of Kachai and Ushtarzai also 
hold their own. A good many of them are enlisted for the native 
army, and they also take service largely in Bhopal and the Deccan. 

The men of Muhammadazai, Alizai and Khadigai like the men of 
Kohat are wanting in courage. The Samilzai men dreas in white 
with coloured Iungfs and turbans of a peculiar pattern, which are 
extensively woven in these parts. Many of the Ushtarzai men are very 
good looking aud some are remarkably fair. The Shiah Bangashes do 
not clip the moustache. 

The Bangashes of Upper Miranzai dress in dark blue turbans 

and shirts, with a grey sheet by way of lungi.* 
Mice ansashes of Upper ‘They are rather below the middle height with 

spare figures, and lean hungry faces like the 
neighbouring hillmen. They are a cruel treacherous race, but are said 
to be hospitable and at one time had a character for simplicity and 
veracity, which now they hardly deserve, They shave their heads and 
generally eradicate the hair of the greater part of the chin and checks 
with the uid of tweezers (ucha). ‘The object is to leave nothing 


The Bangashes, 





* This dark blue dress was till fifty or sixty years ago common to all the Bangashes’ 
but except towards Upper Miranzai has vow been dviven out by white, Elphinstone 
in writing of his journey to Kabul mentions that the retainers of the Kohat Chief 
who met him on the road were all dresse Lin blue. 
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except the ends of the moustache, and a Newgate fringe about an inch 
wide all round the face ; but mauy of them stop short of this. pitch 
of excellence. 


145, The Khattaks of the Darra west of Teri in their dress and 
The Khattaks of the Darra, @PPearance approximate to their neighbours 
of Upper Miranzai. They are a fine manly race. 
The Baraks, The Barak Khattaks who occupy the south of 
the Teri country are very different. They are 
a tall, heavily built, stolid race, with shaggy hair cnt level with the 
bottom of the car and thick beards kept down toa hand breadth in 
length. They have departed least in appearance of all the Khattaks from 
the old Pawindatype. They are slovenly in their dress, which is 
generally of white cotton and seldom washed. They work their tucbans 
into asort of rope, which is loosely twisted round the head and they 
wear a white sheet as a lungi. Out in the fields their dress consists of a 
long kurta or shirt reaching to the ankles, cottou in summer and 
woollen in winter, with a kit of rope round the waist asa girdle. They 
ure a simple honest race, sturdy-and independent, very thick-headed 
aud inclined to be obstinate. They have-a strong clanuish feeling and 
hold well together. They, seldom take service in the army though 
they would be excellent material. They do not come in contact with 
the hill tribes except towards Bahadar Khel, where they can more than 
hold their own against the neighbouring Waziris, with whom they are 
generally on good terms, 


The Sagris of Shakardarra, who adjoin the Baraks, resemble them 
somewhat in their style of dress, but they are a 
livelier and smarter race, tall and spare in 
figure and accustomed to lead a hard active life among their rugged hills. 
Large numbers of them take service in our native infantry regiments 
and their couutry is a favorite recruiting ground. 


The Sagris, 


The Akora Khattaks away in the north-east of the district ake 
great contrast to the great shaggy Baraks. 
ane Ale ee They are of medium height, They clave their 
heads, but do notclip their beards. Those of them, who live near the 
Hassan Khel border, especially the men of Kamar Mela, are a brave 
race and well able to hold their own against their Afridi neighbours. 
These are the most marked types among the population of the 
district, which fade away one into the other by imperceptible gradations. 


146. The Awans towards Khushalgarh resemble the neighbouring 

The Awdns Awans of Rawal Pindi. Elsewhere they are 

: often hardly distinguishable from the 
Bangash and Niazi population among which they live. 

The Niazis rather resemble the Bangashes thanthe Khattaks. In 

The Niasi the matter of shaving the head those about 

pers oee Kamal Khel take a medium course. They shave 

the front and leave the back hair. Among the Bangashies, it is a common 
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thing for a young fellow to wear love locks on either side of his face and 
to stick a rose in his turban, He then feels himself irresistible, As he 
gets older he feels ashamed of these love locks and shaves them off. The 
Mullas of late years have tried to put a stop on religious grounds to the 
Bangash custom of clipping the beard, but not hitherto with much 
success, 


147, With regard to the trans-border tribes the Afridis are asa 
ane honiae tapes rule smart looking and well set up, especially 
: the passmen. ‘Their favourite dress is a 

grey (khaki; kurta and turban, 


The Ovakzais are inferior to the Afridis in physique, and slovenly 
in their dress. The Zaimushts resemble the Upper Miranzai men. 
The Waziris are always to be recognised by their long taugled locks. 
A well dressed Waziri is a wonderful sight with his scarves and belts 
and daggers and pistols. Their neighbourhood has aftected the 
dress of the men of Thal and Darsamand many of whom to some 
extent go in for the same complicated arrangements, 


148. All through the district the people dress indifferently 

pv in home-made or imported cotton cloth, 
ress. 
The usual articles of dress are everywhere much the same, They 
Gidinace-aeesu ch i cousist of a tunic (huréa), loose trousers (suthan), 
mene? Tee Or ew sheet, used as a /ungi, and sometimes another 
as a kamarband, with sandals, In winter the 

same clothes are worn with the addition of a choga ov postin. 


This is the dress of the respectable agriculturist when he comes 
into the station or is arrayed forsome ceremony, When working in 
the fields he often wears nothing excépt'a ragged kurta. 


The Upper Mirauzai people dress in dark blue with trousers made 
of susi (a coarse cloth with a dark blue ground and 
white stripes.) The Miranzaitunicis very peculiar, 
About 13 inches below the collar the skirt of the tunic, which is not very 
loug, is gathered into unmerous pleats, A first class cvat of this 
sort will take 14 or 12 yards of cloth. A Miranzai man would on 
no account wear an ordinary kurta. He is afraid of being mistaken 
for a prdécha or Muhammadan shop-keeper. 


Tu Upper Micanzai. 


Gost ah a wed ddeue, The cost of the dress ofan agriculturist may 


&e, be put as follows :— 

Ist class. 2nd class, 3rd class. os ie 
Miranzai Rs. 14-8 10 6.8 ae ia exclusive 
Samilzai és 10 4.8 3 of 1é postin or 
Baizai and Khattak ,, 7-8 6-8 4.4 are 


A suit generally lasts for two years. The bulk of the people 
possess only a single suit. 
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The people of the town of Kohat and its neighbourhood dress 
better than elsewhere. 


The amount of cloth manufactured in the district is insufficient 
for the local consumption, aud cloth to the value of Rs. 1,30,000 is 
annually imported from across the Indus, 


149, Inold days the dress of Hindus was distinguished from 
that of Muhammadans by a mixture of red in it. A 
red stripe ran through the turban, and formed an 
edging tothe kurta. The pyjamas too were. striped red. This custom 
is now disappearing except in Haugu and Miranzai, where the bunialis 
frequently trade beyond the border and keep up the old custom 
wee is still in force in Tirah. Elsewhere the usual dress is now 
white. 


Dress of Hindus, 


150. Thedress of the women generally consists of a blue shift or 
kurta, loose trousers of dark susi, with a sheet, 
In Miranzai the shift is often studded round the 
neck with silver coins and ugly silk work, and the women there wear 
but little else in the way of ornaments, 


The Khattak women generally possess few or no ornaments, 
which are principally worn ronud Kohat. Hindu women all over the 
district keep the usual supply of nose-rings and bangles. 

Bedding The hedding of the people consists of a 
: bolster, a piece of matting and a quilt, 


Dress of women, 


151.: Shoes are worn by the better class of 
Elioes aud pandas people about Kohat aud to a less extent else- 
where. 

Asa rule overy one wears sandals. These are of two sorts; the 
khert made of leather, and the chappli made of the dwarf palm. The 
latter is used wherever dwarf palin or mazri is_procurable and is uni- 
versal above Kohat, and all through Miranzai. It wears out very soon, 
but as the people make them themselves, it costs nothing. Below 
Kohat and in the Khattak country the khert is more commonly used. 


HOUSES AND FURNITURE, 


152. Inastony district like Kohat the chief material for build- 
ing purposes consists of the loose stones and. 
boulders which are everywhere lying about. 
These are roughly cemented together with mud. In Kohat itself 
kacha brick is the usual building material. In the villages the people 
are more careless, and when stone isnot procurable they use Pukhsa 
or clay sods dried in the sun. 


The houses are always flat roofed, The wild olive (kau) which 
grows abundantly through the north-western part of the district is 
genernily used for posts and rafters. An inferior sort of pine 
wood is also brought down from Kuram and from the Orakzai hills 
to Miranzai, 


Building materials in use, 
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158. The house of an ordinary zemindar generally consists of 
; asingle room about 25 feet by 12. The cat- 
‘oe arrangementof tle are stabled at one end. The grain safes 
: are iu another corner. The family oceupy the 
rest of the place, Sometimes, however, there is an outside shed for 
the cattle. There are no windows and only a single door-way. Usual- 
ly there is a hole in the roof to let out the smoke, In Upper Miran- 
zai the people generally dispense with this asthey are afraid of an 
enemy ona winter’s night dropping a bag of powder through it into 
the fire. When they do have a smoke hole they put it in the corner 
furthest from the fire, and where it is of the least use. 


154. The interior, as might be expected, is generally very untidy, 
tho furniture being restricted to two or three 
charpoys and the usual cooking utensils with 
a churn and spinning wheel. In the Khattak country there is generally 
a hand-mill for grinding corn. In Kohat and Hangu water-mills are 
numerous and haud-mills are not used, The grain is stored in rough- 
ly made receptacles of mazrai_matting. In the more advanced parts 
of the district, where mazraiis scarce, these are now giving place to 
the Panjabi kalota, a great earthen safe shaped like a barrel and locally 
termed kandurai, The holiday clothes of the family and other 
valuables are huddled away in a loose bag also of mazrai matting. 
This latter amoung more civilised people is shaped into a jar and the 
most advanced haveeven got as far as a box in which they arrange 
their belongings with some neatuess and care. 


Furniture, 





FOOD. 


155. Agriculturists have two principal meals in the day. The 
oa morning meal is eaten at sunrise in the 
ee winter and from 10 a.m. till noon during 
the reat of the year. ‘his is known as gharmait marai, subhai 
tikdla and by other names. The evening meal (mdékhdm dodai) 
is eaten at about 8 p.m. When working hard in the fields they often 
eat a small additional meal in the afternoon. In the Indian corn 
season they often roast a few.ears at odd hours. Some people eat 
an early meal (zashta), but this is not common among agricultur- 
ists, except so fur that they eat up inthe morning anything that 
may have been left over from the evening meal of the night before. 


In the irrigated tracts (Kohat and Mivanzai) the people eat 
khichari, consisting of rice aud dal mixed with 
wild vegetables, such as dushka and kundi, 
wheaten cakes (ndghan) or Indian corn cakes (piasa), turnips, 
carrots, onions and radishes, a little ghi aud a good deal of butter- 
milk. In the unirrigated tracts bajra and barley bread are also 
extensively eaten, while rice is unknown. It is a common practice 
for zemindars to sell their rice and wheat, which fetch a good price, 


Food unusually eaten, 
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aud to buy Indian corn for their own cating. The Chauntra people 
in especial, who grow a great deal of capital wheat, but no 
Indian corn, export most of the former to Kohat, and with the 
money thus obtained they buy Indian corn in the Bannu market, 
where it sells very cheap. 


Meat is but little eaten by the agricultural population, except 
at the Bakra Eed, when every family that 
can afford it sacrifices a goat or a fat-tailed 
sheep. At other times plough oxen or camels that have met with a 
fatal accident, or are dangerously ill, have their throats cut, in 
anticipation of death, and the flesh is then distributed among the 
ueighbours either gratis or at a very low price. 


Custom as to eating meat, 


To take the case of a well-to-do lambarddér. If an ordinary 
Entertainment of guest comes, he gives him chupatis with a little 
guests. ghi, If an honored guest arrives a fowl is 
killed for the occasion. Itis only ou very great occasions, such as 
a marriage, or for the entertuinment of some powerful Khan or Nawab, 
that a goat or dumba (fat-tuiled sheep) is: sacrificed, when of course 
the host partakes of the flesh with his guests. Such au occasion 
occurs perhaps once in the year, “It. is difficult to estimate the 
average amount of food consumed per head of the population, It 
Average amount of variesso much with the pleuty or scarcity of 
food fora grown man. the season. The food eaten ordinarily by a 
grown man may be put at } seer of flour, 2 chitaks of dal, 4 
to 1 seer butter milk, 75th chitaks ghi, and)2 tolas of salt, 


The cooking vessels are generally of earthenware. Copper 
vessels are only used by the wealthy. The 
usual utensils.are_the following :— 

Nagarai—An iron tripod on which the cooking pot is placed 
over the fire. 

Teghna—-An iron girdle, a foot in diameter, for baking cakes. 

Tabbai—Ditto of stone. 

Karsi—aA sort of irou frying pan. 

Khdnok—A wooden dish for kneading flour. 

Samsa— A large wooden spoon, 

Katwat—An earthen cooking pot. 

Chakor—An open basket in which the chupatis are served. 

Kandol—A wooden bowl for drinking purposes. 

Rakab—An earthen dish in which cooked food is served. 


Cooking utensils, 


AMUSEMENTS. 
156. The amusements of the people are few and unexciting. 


Kabaddi and Tatti are games resembling prisoner’s base, which 
Pee are a good deal played by boys and lads. In 
oer ee Mirauzai there is a similar game known as 


Akhsai or the Calf. 
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The Panjabi game of doda is not known here, and chappli or 
Doda and tent-peg- tent-pegging, though sometimes played, is not 
ging. ncommon pastime, very few of the lambardirs 
owning horses, The people were fond of music, the rabdb or 
guitar, the sarangé (fiddle), the surnai )pipe) and 
the dhol or drum being their favorite instruments. 
These have now been prohibited by the Mullahs who have put 
Music and dancing & Stop to nautches of all sorts. Even the 
now generally prohibit- famous Khattak sword dance (bangra) has 
ed. come to an eud with the prohibition of the 
pipeand drum. In this the performers used to arrange themselves 
in circles round a blazing fire, flashing their swords and dancing in: 
time to the music which they accompanied with a sort of chant. 


The prohibition of music, strange as it may seem, has really 
Prohibition actually been enforced during the last few years owing 
enforced except among to the moral pressure put on the people, A few 
She eiiebe. of the dissolute and ungodly may here and there 
defy public opinion. But as a rule the Sdini Muhammadans have 
altogether renounced both song and dance, while the business of the 
professional musicians (dum) has ceased, These are all by origin of 
the Naf or barber caste, and have been recommended to return to 
their original trade. Hindus in the towns have still their nautches, 
and the Shiah villages round Ushtarzai, not being under the infin. 
ence of the Mullahs, have not been affected. In these the drum may 
still be heard summoning the people to weddings and merry-makings. 
Partial exemption in Elsewhere it is silent. The women only are 
favor of women, allowed to use cymbals (tambal) and a small 
drum (dholkf) on special occasions, the practice in their case being 
sanctioned by the example of cortain holy women of old. 


Women also indulge in an amusement called dulbula or atan, 
in which they move in a circle, clapping their hands and singing in 
concert, and with which the Mullahs have not as yet interfered, This 
dance corresponds to the sword dance of the men. 


Music. 


157. As regards sport; many of the young Khdns keep hawks. 
The favorite is the Jura, a bird who gives no 
run, but follows the game about from bush to 
bush allowing it no chance of escape, and who is in consequence a 
very successful pot-hunter. 

Sporting individuals of the lower classes use nets and bird lime. 
In Miranzai the young men go out in parties by night, hunting the 
game with blazing branches of dwarf palm. Auy hares and par- 
tridges that they may disturb are dazzled and secured. 


Sport, hawking, &c. 





FAIRS. 


158. No faira are held in the district 
for trading purposes, and there are no religious 
gatherings of more thau local interest, 


No great fairs held in 
the district, 
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The Muhammadaus of Kohat picnic ont 
under the Regi groves west of the town on the 
occasion of both the Eeds. 


The Hindus similarly have festivals near the Bhawanna for the 
celebration of the Baisakhi in April, and also in honor of a Jogi named 
Pir Bar Nath who is said to have created the Bhawanna springs. 
Gatherings in honor of another Jogi, Bhai Lachhi Ram, take place 
several times during the year in a ravine near the cavalry lines, 
where the Hindus are accustomed to burn their dead. 


The Dasehra and Diwali are celebrated as usual, but in a poor 
sort of way. 

A few of the small Muhammadan shrines in the district have 
their appointed days on which people of 
the neighbouring villages assemble. The 
Shiahs on these occasions indulge in drum-beating aud = merry- 
making. As arule there is no special day fer such gatherings. Thurs- 
Gay is the favorite day for visiting shrines. 


The custom of constructing taziahs at the Moharam has only 

; recently been introduced from the Panjab. 
came aherne Mohar- Wormerly the Shiahs of the district confined 

‘ themselves to weeping and béating their 
breasts. A taziah prepared at Kohat is now sent to the Samilzai 
villages, but the custom is not yet regularly established. 


Muhammadan and Hindu 
festivals near Kohat, 


Village shrines, 


POSITION OF WOMEN, 
BETROTHAL AND MARRIAGE, 


159. The customs of the Pathan population of this district as 
eastian’ pe regards.women are barbarous in the ex- 

fon. Or women. treme. Women are looked uponas cattle, to 
can alae eye be bought and sold, At the same time the 
Pathans are very touchy about their women, 

aud any one hearing them talk would imagine that they had the 
keenest sense of honor, Their customs on the subject form a curious 
mixture. ‘Theoretically the dishonor of a female relative is only to 
be washed out with the blood of the offender, and, in cases of adultery, 
of the woman as well. But self-interest steps in. The woman 1s 
valuable property, and is worth, perhaps, Rs. 300 or Rs. 400, and 
hardly ever less than Rs, 100, The husband may not care to keep her, 
but why not divorce her and sell her in marriage to some one else ? 
The lover in such cases is the person most likely to make a liberal bid, 
so instead of killing him the injured husband generally takes a fine 
from him, the usual amount being Rs. 300, and surrenders the woman. 
There is a regular scale laid down for settling all cases of this sort. 
The amount of fine is not supposed to vary with the position of the 
parties or the desirability of the woman. Among Pathans all men are 
theoretically equal and, I suppose, women also. ‘The regular Rs. 300 
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is paid for the wife of the lambardar or for the wife of the farm-laborer, 
Sometimes, however, the village council, which settles such cases, 
mikes a reduction where s woman is old and has been repeatedly 
divorced before. 


160, It isa common custom in this district to purchase wives 
ere from the adjoining hill tribes, A man want- 
ebeyeud the borden ang «@ hard-working useful wife can easily 
procure an Afridf or Oraxzai woman for a 
sum varying from Rs. 150 to Rs. 200. Where a woman is remarkable 
for her beauty a fancy price of Rs. 1,000, or even more, may be paid, 
but the ordinary hill woman has little in the way of good looks ta 
recommend her. On the other hand she works like a donkey. She 
cuts grass and wood, carries water, is accustomed to poor living, and 
does twice as much work as the more delicately nurtured woman of 
the valleys. Not only do these trans-border tribea sell their own 
relations, but many of them trade in women brought from Sw&t and 
Bajaur, and to a less extent from the Peshawar district. Many 
of these sre stolen, but a larger number. are purchased from their 
relatives, When a man dies his wife becomes the property of her 
husband’s heirs, A sister-in-law or step-mother being often a useless 
encumbrance is sold to any one who will take her, The purchaser either 
marries her himeelf, or sells her to'some one else. The woman takes 
this treatment as a matter of course. If the children by her previous 
marriage are young they go with her. No account is made of boys. 
Little girls will in time become valuable property ; when sold with the 
mother something is added on their accouut. Sometimes it is arranged 
that the late husband’s family will have a right to claim them, when of 
age to marry, on payment of all expenses meanwhile incurred for their 
maintenance. 


161. A few years ago the subject of the tradein women from 

beyond the border was brought prominently 

ie eae forward. A large number of women, who had 

been stolen from the north and sold in the 

district as wives, were taken from their purchasers and sent back to 

their homes. These latter lost their money and had po redress, Thia 

has done much to check the trade in stolen women, though women 

who have been sold by their relations are still brought largely into the 
market, 


162. No woman, whether spinster or widow, whatever her age, 

sd a anna un coast - ie to pes leit paces in a 

: : rst case of her own male relations, in the 
Sie siete second case of her deceased husband’s heirs. 
Any one marrying her without the consent of 

her guardians is madeto pay a heavy fine as damages to the latter, 
This fine isas heavy as in acase of adultery, being about Rs, 800, 
It is known as sharmdna or rasm mulk, A son gets sharmdna on 
his mother’s remarriage; a nephew for his aunt; a husband for his 
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wife. It is surprising what large sums are paid in thisway. A man 
seducing aspinster or widow is treated just asif he had debauched 
amarried woman. He may get her in marriage, but he must pay up 
first. Alleasesof this sort are by local custom considered as afford- 
ing fair grounds fora blood feud. 


168. Beyond the border cases of all the classes that I have 
described frequently result in the death of 
sit yeneoanne 0 the seducer, The Pathan loves money but 
money. frequently, especially if young and ardent, 
he prefers vengeance, In our own territory 
the bulk of the numerous murders that occur are on account of wo- 
men. In adultery cases the injured husband can of course prosecute 
criminally and get the offender imprisoned ; but many of the offences 
against local custom do not come under the criminal law. In these 
the relatives have no option, but to take the customary sharmdna 
or to take private vengeance in violation of the law. 


A man eloping with a woman, whether married or single, gener- 
: ally takes refuge with the nearest trans-border 
Outlaws in women cases. tribe, He lives there till he can come to 
terms with the husband or other relatives. Generally this is easily 
arranged ; occasionally the refugee becomes an outlaw for life. The 
bulk of our outlaws are men who have fled across the border with some 
woman, aud have afterwards been guilty of some criminal offence 
which provents their return to British territory, As a return for the 
hospitality they receive they often assist their trans-border friends 
in committing robberies and burglaries within our border. It is, in 
fact, very difficult for an outlaw to avoid compromising himself iu this 
way. 


164, The number of cases of adultery that occur in the dis- 
trict must be enormous. The number that 
come before the district officers in the shape 
of miscellaneous petitions is Jarge. But these 
form only a small fraction of the total. In the southern Khattak 
country in particular it is quite the custom for a woman to elope once 
in her life. She is married in the first instance to a husband selected 
by her relatives, and lives with him till she meets the man she fan- 
cies with whom she runs off, and the couple remain away fora year or 
two till the matter has been arranged by their friends, This, as a rale, 
is easily done, and they then return and settle down. 


Adultery very common 
in the district, 


165. Very often the custcm of the country in particular cases 

secs s lays down that in addition to a mouey fine 

Fl tela a the defendant is to give one or two virgins 
Cases. from his own family in marriage to the com- 
plainant or his relatives. This is a most objec- 

tionable practice, and is a constant source of fresh adulteries. Wher- 
ever the original case has led to bitterness of feeling, a girl so made 
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over seldom lives happily in her new home, and generally, sooner or 
later, she runs off with some one else, The Beluchis of Dera Ghazi 
Khan settle women cases by giving either a girl or a bit of land 
(wannt or banni). Tn this district laud. is uever given. 


166. A woman, who has been purchased from across the border, 
is treated in a very casual way. If the hus- 
band likes her, he keeps her, otherwise he 
hands her on ta some one else; I hardly need add on payment, 
A large number of wives are transferred owing to quarrels with their 
new female relatives. A termagant mother-in-law is the cause of 
many divorces, The tribes within and without our border are similar 
in their customs and character. The latter, however, are less fettered, 
and have not the same object inconcealing what they do. Some of 
the cases that come before a district officer are perfectly frightful. To 
give an instance. 


Frequency of divorce, 


167. An Afridi police constable.was charged with adultery witha 
" . in trans-border woman of his own sept, Her 
trating tho treatment of -Yelatives killed lier. His relatives in order 
women, to avoid a claim for sharmdua bought a 
poor Hindustani woman (wife of the servant 
of a retired Afridi jemadar, who had accompanied her husband into 
the hills) for Rs. 40, They took this wifortunate to their village, pre- 
tended that she was married to one of themselves, and that she had gone 
wrong with one of the opposite family. ‘They then killed her in order 
to charge her off against the woman seduced hy the constable. The 
two claims for skarmdna caucelled one another. This is a case of 
exceptional atrocity. The following sketch 
of the life of a trans-border woman is nothing 
out of the common. She was by birth a Ningrahari, Her parents 
died when she was young, and her relatives then sold her in 
marriage to a Zakha Khel. The Zakha Khel was killed, fighting 
the English in the Kbyber. Her father-in-law at once sold her 
along with her little daughter to a Bazoti named Amir Shah for 
Rs. 100. He beat her, so ina month or two she ran away leaving 
her little daughter. She reached the Mani Khel country, and after 
stopping there for three months, was sold for Rs. 120 to a Bar Mu- 
hammad Khel Orakzai, residing in British territory, with whom she has 
been living happily for two or three years. Amir Shah, the Bazoti, 
came down to claim the woman, as soon as he found out where she 
was. The new husband paid him back his Rs, 100, and the case was 
settled, 


The position of women among these tribes, including our own 

ipsa wasn cenafan hie. Bangashes and Khattaks, is very low, and wife- 

fare tha Wuglich offteer. selling is a recognised practice. It is he 

worst cases, however, that come most pro- 

minently to the notice of the English officer. The bulk of the people © 

marry in their own villages among their own connections, and the 
women are as happy and well treated as elsewhere. 


Another case, 
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168. In the towns women are employed in spinning and making 
clothes. The poorer classes go out to pick 


t ; ; 
Tp logmenia ch women cotton or to husk Indian corn. 


In the villages women assist their husbands in most agricultural 
operations except ploughing, but their special duties are cutting grass 
and wood and fetching water, 


169. Marriages are usually a family matter. For instance a 
man wanting to marry his son arranges to get 
the daughter of a cousin, agreeing to give his 
own daughter in a year or two to that cousin’s brother. Marriages 
between first cousins are very common. A man not already provided 
with a family frequently marries his brother’s widow. 


Marriages. 


170. In the case of unmarried girls the marriage is always 
preceded by a betrothal. Child marriages 
are comparatively rare, Girls are generally 
married between fifteen and twenty; men 
marry somewhat later. In well-to-do families the lads generally marry 
before twenty, poor men who are uoable to pay for wives often remain 
unmarried till late in life. Very few women remain unmarried, ex- 
cept such as are deformed or physically unfit. 


Arrangements for betro- 
thal, 


A Mulla or some common friend is used as a go-between to arrange 
the preliminaries. The overtures are made by the bridegroom’s 
family. If they meet with a favorable reception, the amount to be 
paid for the bride and other pecuniary matters have then to be settled, 
This is not done without much haggling. When the parties have come 
to an agreement, a jirga from the bridegroom’s village goes to the 
house of the bride on an appointed night, when the terms on which 
the marriage is to be concluded are announced. 


Gur supplied by the bridegroom’s father is then distributed, and 
in the case of. well-to-do people a goat is killed and the jirga are given 
a good feed, 


171, In Miranzai the amount paid for a bride varies from Rs, 

: 200 to Rs. 500, in addition to the kharch- 

ia paid for ® khorak, which is furnished by the bridegroom. 

: This consists of rice, ghee and gur to be eaten 

at the wedding feast. The amount of these varies with the position 

and means of the parties. The bridegroom has also to supply silver 
oruaments for the bride. 


About Kohat the price paid for a bride varies from Rs. 100 to 
Rs. 200. The kharch-khorak probably amounts to Rs. 50 or Rs, 100 in 
addition. 

In the Khattak country the amount is less being generally from 
Rs. 60 to Ra. 150, besides the Aharch-‘horak, 
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172. The amount agreed on is either paid at once or some fnture 
date is fixed for payment. The betrothal or 
kojdan is then considered to be completed. 
The marriage, which may or may not imme- 
diately follow the betrothal, is seldom celebrated till the full demand 
has been actually paid. 


The marriage ceremony 
or nikah, 


Marriage ceremonies do not take place during the Muharam. 
This is the rule for Sunis as well as Shiahs. On the day before that 
fixed for the marriage the families, buth of the bride aud bridegroom, 
feast the residents of the village or quarter in which they reside. 
This is especially obligatory on the bride’s family. The bridegroom 
can escape on the plea of poverty. 


173. On the appointed day the bridegroom mounted on a pony 
and surrounded by his friends is conducted to 
the bride’s house. Except in the Khattak and 
Mirauzai tracts the bridegroom wears a gar- 
land of flowers (serat). The procession (yanj) moves slong to 
the music of pipes and drums and the daucing of boys (gadidua) 
varied by the discharge of guns, 


Ceremonies attending the 
marriage, 


The musical and dancing portion of the entertainment, however, 
has uow been put a stop tain the parts of the district occupied by 
orthodox Sduis. When the bride’s house is reached, the party is 
feasted on the provisions (Aharch-khorak) previously supplied by the 
bridegroom, Among poor people the bride is generally taken home 
the same day. Among the well-to-do the feasting at the bride’s house 
(4hwarra) goes on for two or three days. Shortly before the bride 
leaves her home the religious. service (ni#ah) is performed by the 
Imam or Mulla, ‘The consent of the bride is witnessed to by her 
vakils, aud the amount of dower,is at the same time fixed. The usual 
dower in Mirauzai is from Rs. 50 to Rs. 70, 
in other parts Rs. 99 or 100, while among 
people of position itis generally fixed at Rs, 1,000 and a gold mohur, 


Custom as to «lower. 


Theoretically the rules for the payment of dower are in accordauce 
with the Shariyat or Mubhaumadan law. 

Practically, the arrangements for dower are in most cases merely 
nominal. A claim for dower is seldom brought, except where a woman 
is backed up by her male relations. In dividing their futher’s in- 
heritance sons sometimes claim dower on behalf of their mothers, 
and written deeds for dower are given to the wives of chiefs and men 
of rank. Ordinarily the right of a woman to dower is disregarded 
as might be expected in a country, where she is looked upon asa 
chattel to be bought and sold. When the uikah has been completed 
the bridegroom (changhol) takes home the bride (changhola). He 
has, however, first to pay from Rs. | to 5 to the Mullah and something 
to the village servants. 

ln the case of hamsayas the malik’s pagri has also to be provided. 

a 6 
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__ No feast is given on the return of the wedding party to the 
bridegroom’s house. 


174, There are no tribal restrictions on marriages among 
Muhammadans. A man is altogether unfettered. 
A chief may marry the daughter of a shoe- 
maker and the offspring will be legitimate. 
They are more particular as regards their own female relations. A 
Sniad of Mian Khel objects to give his daughter to a common zemiu- 
dar. A Hindki artizan can seldom get a Pathan wife except from 
among the poorest classes, or from beyond the border. There is not, 
however, such a strong feeliug against such marriages as exista 
among the Biloch and Pathan tribes of the Lower Derajat. 


Restrictions on inter-marri- 
ages. 


Shiahs and Sunis on account of religious animosity seldom inter- 
marry, though they do occasionally. 


Asa general rule a man likes to marry his daughter into a 
family of equal or higher position and belong- 
ing more or less to his own set. The great 
bulk of men belonging to the agricultural classes have ouly a single 
wife. The better off among them “have two or three. A Khan or 
Naw4éb sometimes has as many as four or five, but seldom more, A 
poor man sometimes marries the widow of a brother or deceased 
relative in addition to his own wife, till he can arrange for disposing 
ef her elsewhere, 


The usual practice, 


175, There is no system of marriage registration of any sort, 

re Cases of disputed. marriage are not as com. 

Paplatrs jee ree mon as might be expected. Disputed divorces 

are much more frequent. Women are often 

half divorced, the husband refusing to complete the ceremony till he 

has received his money. They re-marry ; the ex-husband at once puts 

in his claim, and there is much wrangling as to whether or not the 

divorce has been actually completed. These cases are generally referred 
to jirgas to be settled in accordance with local custom. 


176. The ceremonies at Hindu marriages are much the same 

. . as in the Panjab generally, except that the be- 

marae customs regarding trothal is arranged by a Brahmin or some 

i person sent by the bridegroom’s family inatead 

of by the bride’s. As regards inter-marriage Hindus are guided by 
the same rulea as elsewhere. 


NAMING—BURIAL 


177, Children are named by their parents two or three 
days after birth without any formal cere- 


The naming of children. : 
monies. 
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178. Boye ave circumcised when from four to eight years old. 
There is no gathering of friends or neigh- 
bours for the occasion, except sometimes in 
the case of people of rank. 


Circumcision, 


179. When a man dies, a Mullah is sent for, who repeats the 
Surat Yasin, The body is then washed, gene- 
rally by a Mullah, It is sewn up in a 
shrond (kafa) and placed on a charpoy that serves as a bier. Tho 
female neighbours assemble at the house, wailing and beating their 
breasts. Meanwhile the friends and relatives of the deceased assem- 
ble to form the funeral procession (jazdzd) which is preceded by 
Mullahs with from three to twenty-one Korans in accordance with 
the rank of the deceased. The corpse is put down at a short dis- 
tance from the grave, when the prayers for the dead are recited, the 
mourners ranging themselves behind the leading Mullah in lines of 
odd numbers varying from three to-seven. On the conclusion of the 
prayers money is distributed to the Mullahs present with grain and 
salt. At the funerals of children the latter are replaced by sweet- 
meats. The body is then taken to the grave, and after it has been let 
down, stones are placed over it and the earth then filled in, In the 
case of a man, tombstones are erected at the head and feet. Fora 
woman a third stone is put up in the centre. The mourners then 
accompany home the heirs of the deceased who give them a good meal, 
and dismiss them. For forty days after alms and food are distributed 
to Mullahs and to the poor, particularly on ‘Lhuradays. 


Burial. 


In the case of an agriculturist of fair means Rs, 10 or Res. 15 
will be given to the Mullalis at the funeral, and the food and alma 
subsequently distributed will amount to Re. 40 or Rs, 50, 


EDUCATION. 


180. Education in this district is in a backward state. Accord- 
ing to the Census returns 4,905 of the population, or not quite 3 per 
cent., can read and write or are under instruction, The acquirements 
of most of these are of the most elementary description, The 
language of the Muhammadans is Pashtu, and the fact that they have 
to learn to read in Hindustani, which is to them a foreign tongue, 
naturally increases the difficulty, There is a fair and improving 
district school at Kohat with 343 scholars, Thisis largely used by the 
people of the neighbourhood, both Hindus aud Muhammadans, 


There are primary schools at Teri, Hangu, Shakardarra and 
Ushtarzai with a total of 219 boys. The pupils im these are wostly 
Muhammadans, These are the only Government schools in the 
district. The Kazi of Kohat has lately started a school expressly 
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intended for the teaching of Arabic, Muhammadan Theology, and 
kindred subjects, The schools kept by the village Mullahs hardly 
deserve the name, the children being taught nothing but a smatter- 
ing of the Koran without the meaning. 


On the whole education is in a very backward state. 


USE OF TOBACCO, DRUGS AND SPIRITS. 


181. The custom of smoking tobacco used to be almost universal 
in the district. 

Of late years the Mullahs have made frantic efforts to suppress it, 
and with very great success. The families of the Teri Nawdb and of 
the Khan of Hangu refuse to give up the habit, denying that it is 
coutrary to the Muhammadan religion, but the people, especially near 
Kohat and in Upper Miranzai, have to a great extent abandoned the 
practice. Many of the more bigoted Mullahs, if they see a chilam 
(hookah), smash it at once. A. trans-border, man uear Thal on au 
occasion of this sort cut off the Mullah’s ear. Cases of active 
resistance, however, are rare, aud the most that a man usually does after 
his chilam has been smashed, is to provide himself with another. 


Spirits, opium, drugs and charas are consumed in considerable 
quantities at Kohat hy the troops and camp followers and to a less 
extent by the townsfolk, There is a small consumption of liquor among 
the Hindus of Hangu anda few fagirs indulye in the use of drugs. 
Vhe rural population never take spirits and very rarely any drug 
except charas, 

A few zemindars here and there, more especially in Miranzai, are 
in the babit of drinking charas, but even these form a very small 
percentage of the whole population. 


PART IV 


TENURES, 


182. The portion of the district that has been settled is mainly 
occupied by Bangashes. The tenures of the 
Bangash villages and of the Niazi and Awan 
villages mixed up with them are generally 
simple and similar in character. 

When the Bangashes first occupied the country they divided it in 
large blocks among the main divisiuns of the 
tribe, thus forming the present tappas of 
Upper and Lower Miranzai, Samilzai and 
Baizai. The Jands of each tappa were then divided among the sub-sec- 
tions who have generally given their names to the existing mauzas, The 
lands of each tappa were supposed to be held on shares; but in the 
division effected on these shares, each sub-section was generally given 
a single block of land. No lands were retained asthe common pro- 
perty of the tappa, aud the old tribal shares therefore are now of no 
practical importance, Originally each sub-section or village was sup- 
posed to hold so many of the shares on) which the tappa lands were 
divided. These shares were the basis of the irternal divisions inside 
the village, and in some cases this arrangement is still in force. More 
often it has been found convenient to change the standard of internal 
division. For instance, the landa of Darsamand originally represented 
500 of the shares or bakhras ant of 1,250 bakhras on which Upper 
Miranzai was held, The present division is based on 347 shares, and 
these shires are again modified from time to time as found convenient, 

In the Baizai tappa the old-bakhras were altogether superseded 

Alteration of the ola by a new set of shares based on a cash assess- 
standard of proprietary ment of the country, effected about two cen- 
Hight ia. Beieal: turies ago by Khan Sher Khan, thea chief of 
Baizai. From that time a share or bakhra corresponds with a rupee 
of the revenue then assessed, and shares are frequeutly spoken of 
as so many rupees, . 

In the division of the tappa lands each sub-section or kel was al- 
lotted certain lands in full proprietary right. 
These generally formed a single block, in the 
centre of which the members of the khel settled down in a common 
village, which was called after the nameof the khel. Most of the ex- 
isting maunzas originated in this way. Nasrat Khel, Lodi Khel, 
Khadizai and many more still bear the name of the common ancestor 
of the section by which they were founded. 

The lands allotted to each sub-section generally formed a single 

. F . block and the existing mauzas therefore are 
ao mm the Baizai usnally compact, there being but few Dakhili 
and Aharji chuks. The Baizai sections, who 


Tenures in the Bangash 
tract, 


Its subdivision. Tribal 
shares, 


Formation of mauzas, 
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have their head quarters at Kohat, form the principal exception. 
When the Baizais took possession of the country, they gave the lands 
watered from the upper or Bawanna springs, and generally those 
oceupying an exposed position near the Afridi hills to the allied tribes 
who settled with them, They reserved for themselves the lands 
watered from the Kohat springs. Each section got a block of the 
central lands near Kohat, which were the best, The outlying lands 
were similarly divided, each section getting three or four blocks 
scattered over a wide tract of country. A large portion of these out- 
lying lands was cultivated by communities of tenants. 


Under the reveune system of the Durani Government the Baizai 
clausmen ceased to exercise any proprietary rights over such lands, 
and at annexation they were treated as Government property (sirkari.) 
For the most part they were granted in lease to Bahadar Sher Khan 
Bangash, Mian Mukarab Shah and Ghulam Haidar Khan Kiyani, by 
whom, or their families, they are still held. The remainder of these 
outlying lands still belong to the original Baizai proprietary bodies, 
The whole outlying traet has heen.formed intoa number of distinct 
mauzus,—sometimes entirely--Sirkari, sometimes partly Sirkari partly 
Bangash. Shahpur, Jarma, Bakizai and Khwaja Khidar are Sirkari. 
Kharmatu and Khburd are mixed. In consequence of this state of 
things the holdings of the Baizai Bangashes are more scattered than 
elsewhere. Each man owns seme of the rich lands in the well watered 
villages lying immediately round the towu of Kohat. He also owns 
lands lying at a distance of some miles in the outlying blocks belong. 
ing to the section. 


183, Inside the mauzas formed by the partition of the tribal 
territory the vesh * system was at first almost 
universal. The whole cultivated land was 
divided into blocks (veshes) with dne_ regard to the character of the 
land, Each block was then divided by lot between the Kandis or 
main subdivisions of the proprietary body, and the Kandis then divid- 
ed down to families and individuals, 


The land was periodically redivided on this system, the term for 
Ws aeubae ak ARMLE eal which the vesh was in force varying in the 
in the datrict, . different villages, It was rarely less than five 
years and never more than fifteeu or twenty. 
These redistributions were based ou the original proprietary shares, 
whicn were capable of transfer by sale or mortgage. No custom of 
khuta vesk, such as is found in Marwat and Tank, seems to have existed 
in tls district, Under this system cach clansman present at the time 
of the purtition gets an equal share, no regard being paid to 
original proprietary right. The custom of kdula vesh is said to 
exist in Saddrai of the Khadizai Orakzais, but nowhere else in these 
parts. 


The vesh Bystom. 


Te ge A es 

“The word vesh hag a double meaning. It is applied to the big blocks of land into 
which a mauza is divided preparatory to a re-division, It is also the name applied to the 
re civision itself. 
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In most of the Bangash villages the custom of vesh has now disap- 
peared. Inmany it has been suppressed at 
the present Settlement by wish of the people. 
In many, where it has been recorded in the 
administration papers as still existing, it seems to be dying out, the 
provisious in its favor being no longer enforced. One great objection 
to a new vesh in villages that have been regularly settled, is that it 
necessitates fresh measurements and the preparation of new records, 
the trouble and expense of which are much objected to by the 
villagers, 

In Upper Miranzai the custom of vesh has, till quite lately, been 
universal. The abi lands are veshed every ten 
years, the barani lands after every fifteen or 
twenty years. No field maps or registers 
have been prepared for the Upper Miranzai villages, and there is 
nothing therefore to check the continuation of the custom ‘in this 
part of the district, if the people themselves care to maintain it. As 
the country gets more settled there seems to be an increasing desire 
on the part of the people generally forgreater fixity of tenure to 
enable individual owners to reap the benefit of any improvements 
that they may have effected, so that the custom of vesh is likely to 
die out even in Upper Miranzai. 

In most vesh villages there is a good deal of land held on kabza 

(possession) tenures, which is excluded from 
these periodical partitions. 
As the custom of vesh has gradually disappeared, the members 
of the village community have become full pro- 
prietors of their individual holdings. As arule 
the whole of the cultivated lands have been thus 
subdivided. Where the village area is large, outlying hamlets or 
bandas lave sometimes been established. These are often occupied 
by men of other tribes, Afrid{s, Orakzais, &c,, who at this Suttle- 
ment have sometimes been recorded as occupancy tenants, but more 
often as tenants-at-will. 

184, In most villages the tenures as regards the land are now 
simple enough, Each proprietor has his separ- 
ate holding, consisting of plots scattered 
throngh the different veshes into which the 
village lands are divided. “here are also certain common lands, for the 
most part uncultivated and devoted to grazing purposes. The income 
from such of the common lands as may be under cultivation is 
generally divided on the original proprietary shares, The water 
supply in irrigated villages is also divided on these same shares. 

185, The permanent water-supply of a village is almost inva- 
riably held on the old proprietary shares, but the 
arrangements for division vary with local cir- 
cumstances. Often several neighbouring villages take the whole 
water of a particular spring or stream in turn, each for so many days 
at atime. As the turn of each comes round the water-supply will: 


Custom of vesh dying 
out, 


Strongest in Upper Miran- 
gai, 


Kabza lands in vesh villages, 


Development of the teunre 
fs vesh disappear, 


Description of the common 
form of tenure, 


Rights in water, 
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he simnitaneonsly distributed to the main irrigation divisions of the vil- 
Jage in separate channels. The first main divisions are known as kandis ; 
the subdivisions as tals. <A ta/ contains a certain number of bakhras 
or proprictary shares, corresponding to the fields into which the lands 
to be irrigated are divided. Each proprietor in the #al in his turn 
gets the whole flow of water for a time corresponding to the number 
of bakhras or shares that he holds in accordance with a regular roster, 
The tals generally divide the water of the 4andi in accordance with 
‘their shares for the whole time that the water is flowing. If 
owing to dronght the supply is short, two éa/s sometimes find it 
“more economical to combine and to take the whole supply for so 
many hours each. When the supply of water is abundant, the 
arrangements for its division fall into abeyance, every one taking 
as much as he wants. 

186. The proprietary body in the Bangash tract as a rule consists 

mainly of Bangashes belonging to the section of 

conser of ale Tio: the tribe to which the village lands were originally 

Vavoinese! mans allotted..-A few outsiders will be associated 

belonging to other Bangash sections whose rights 

have been acquired by purchase or by their having been jointly assessed 

in the payment of fines put on ‘the village in the old pre- 
annexation days. 

These fines, known as dewdn, included the revenue “assessment 
of those days, which was very irregularly collected. Asa rule it was 
allowed to fall into arrears for some years, and would then be realized 
by force, along with an additional fine, the whole being comprehended 
under the term tawdn In the old established Bangash villages 
there are very few proprietors belonging to alien tribes, such as Afridis, 
Zaimushts, Ornkznis, and Khattaks. 

Saiads own a good deal of Innd and toa less extent Shekhs and 
Koreshis, Hindns own very little Jand, and that as a rule in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kohat and Hangu. 

Tu these Bangash villages the tenure seems originally to have been 

communal, As the cultivated lands werey divided 
, pernvingasvitd i the tenure became imperfect pattidari, the waste 
drrigated villages, being still held in common. In most of these 

villages the cultivation is mainly adi, and as the 
water is owned on shares, this tends to keep up the pattidari form 
of tenure, the revenno being frequently paid,—not on the area held 
by each proprietor , but onthe share in the village that he is supposed 
to hold. In many villages the zemindars have now elected to pay 
the revenue not on shares, bnt on the area actually owned, thus 
changing the tenure from pattidari_ to bhyachara. 

While adi land is generally held on shares, the proprietorship of 

; barani land has generally been acqnired by break. 
Seecclied ietapeeue ing up waste, and actual holdings in no way 
of shares, correspond with the shares on which the village 

is profeasedly held, The area capable of barani 
cultivation being generally lurge, while the people were few, each 
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took what he wanted. In the absence of measurements, however, 
the revenue was paid on the old shares, so that a man holding very 
little land might have to pay as much as another who held a grent 
deal. The revenue on these barani lands has now almost universally 
been distributed by acreage rates based on the quality of the 
land. 

187, Iu the Awan and Niazitract lying along the south of the 
Kohat tashil, the abi lands are held on shares, 
the barani lands being held according to posses- 
sion, the tenure in this way being mixed pattidari 


Awdn and =  Niazi 
villages, 


and bhyachdra, 

As regards the Khattak tracts in Zira and Patiala the revenue 
used to be paid on shares, Cultivation was barani 
and land abundant. Shares and possession in con- 
sequence never corresponded. 

The revenue has now been assessed on the actual area held and the 
tenure has become bhyachara. 


188 The Nilab meee up tothe present Settlement paid revenue 
: in kind t60 the jagirdar. The right of the village 
dpe NUE pre commuuities to be considered aries of their 
lands was contested by the jagirdar, but eventually allowed by the 
Settlement Officer, 
In many of these villages the people were the original Khattak 
owners, with as good a claim to proprietary right as in any other 
part of the Khattak country. 


Towards the Indus there was a large Awan element and a consider- 
able proportion of the cultivators had no claim to be treated as owners, 
Theso were recorded as tonants-at-will or sometimes as occupancy 
tenants, and as regards them the old battai arrangements were 
continued. In consideration of the length of time that the battai 
system had been in force andthe semi-proprietary position that the 
jegirdar had held, he was made superior proprietor of the tappa, and 
allowed a percentage of 10 per cent, on the revenue paid on holdings, 
the owners of which had been given a cash assessment. The latter 
were recorded as inferior proprietors (Adna Maliks), Certain privileged 
classes, related to the Khan’s family, pay a somewhat lighter rate of 
malikana (5 per cent.) 


Excluding mafis the revenue of this tappa is now Rs. 1,714. 
Lands assessed at Rs, 1,067 have been recorded as the property of the 
holders, while lands assessed at Rs 647 pay battai to the jagirdar, 
The tenure in all these villages is now bhyachara, 


189, Among the Sagri Khattaks of Shakardarra the tenure from 
the first seems to have been pure bhyachara, The 
couutry being rongh and broken each family or 
group of families acquired the land round the spot, where they happened 
to settle, till all the arable lauds had been appropriated. Asarule meri 
belonging to the same section of the tribe settled near one another, 
but there seems to have been no attempt at a regular partition. 


Khattak tracts, 


Shakardarra. 
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190. The following statement showa the 


Statement showing aa pct ga 
diiaes \gauree: claasille character of the tenures in the district : 
ed, 
Statement showing the tenure on which estates (mauzas) ave held. 





He'd hy a : Mixed 
Bame ot [Beige | Held in] area |mprtc| Eps atni | Ttl 
oes proprietor.|°OMOF. | Ps gl omaha FACHAT®. Iohyachéra. 
Kohat... 16 3 1 37 380 22 109 
Hangu 9 1 ite 10 1 16 87 
Total... 25 4 1 47 31 38 146 











The villages held by single proprietors are nearly all Orown pro 
perty. Most of the remainder were also Crown property, but the 
rights of Government have been granted away. 


191. Noclaims to a talukdari or-—superior proprietary status 
were admitted at this Settlement except in 

en ee the case of the Nilab tappa already mentioned, 
proprietary tenure. where for special réasous such a tenure was 


created in favour of the jagirdar. 


The double tenure (Ala and Adna Malkiyat) found in many parts 
of the Punjab, has never been developed in this district. 


192. As regards tenants, in the portion of the district that has 
come under Regular Settlement, there are 6,892 
tenants’ holdings comprising an area of 86,521 
acres. ‘Teuants-at-will furnish three-fourths of 


Tenants; their num- 
bers, 


the total number. 


The holders of 1,942 holdings pay in cash, the 


Proportion paying in remainder, or 4,950, pay in kind. 


oash and kind, 


Cash rents are not indigenous to the district, except where a 
Onsh paying tenants. tenant has been associated on equal terms to 
1, Tawéni tenants, assist in the payment of the revenue. Such 

tenants are called tawdnt, and pay at reveuue-rates only. They are 
the Aamsayas or dependents of the proprietor, but the latter gets no 
rent from them beyond the bare revenue, assessed at the same rates 
ason his own private cultivation. These éawdnis have generally at 
this Settlement been given occupancy rights, but a Jarge number ara 
tenants-at-will. When the proprietors’ family increases, and can 
manage to cultivate the whole land without assistance, such tenants 
are sometimes ousted. I have had two or three cases before me 
since the Settlement of claims for ejectment of tawdni tenants, but none 
for enhancement of rent. This class of tenant is nearly restricted to 
Samilzai and parts of the Hangu tabsil. 
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The other classes of cash paying tenants, viz., those paying 
revenue plus méalikana, and those paying 
consolidated cash rents, are to a great extent of 
our own creation, The first are restricted to the 
Hangu tahsil. They are the tenants of airkari villages in the Hangu 
Estate, There were several small hamlets in which the cultivating 
communities had hitherto enjoyed the lease, In resettling these 
villages part of the demand was shown as rent. 


The tenants paying consolidated cash rents also belong for the 

most part to the Hangu tahsil. These are the 

3. a a et occupants of a number of small hamlets or bandas 

consolidated ew occupied mainly by Orakzai settlers, Most of 

these are of recent origin and the occupants 

commonly tenants-at-will. There is generally a small lump sum 

asaessment on each hamlet, which is paid as a consolidated rent to 

the manza proprietors, The tenants arrange among themselves for 

the collection of this rent. Three of the Hangu sirkari bandas come 
under this second category. 


193. As regards tenants paying in kind, the great bulk are 

_ . tenants-at-will) There is no old established 

ee paying custom in this district under which occupancy 

rights are acquired by the breaking up of waste 

lands. Out of 655 holdings of occupancy tenauts nearly half come 

from the Nilab tappa, and consist of the class who were considered not 

to have quite a good enough claim for the award of inferior proprietary 

rights. In other parts they have generally obtained occupancy rights 
on special grounds. 

The usual rates paid by tenants are half of the produce for abi 
lands and a quarter for barani lands. Higher, 
lower, nud intermediate rates are taken in 
accordance with private agreement, 


Nimkarawal is the common epithet by which such tenants are 
known. The tenant supplies his own seed and 
oxen and the proprietor has nothing to do but 
take his rent and pay the revenue and Government ceases, 


The kamiana items are paid by the proprietor and tenant in propor- 
tion to their shares of the produce, i.e., they are deducted before the 
crop is divided. The dues thus paid in common are those ofthe black- 
smith and carpenter ; of the Mosalli, who sifts the refuse portion of the 
grain heap; of the Rakha, who watches the crops; and of the Dharwdi, 
who weighs and divides them. As arule a Dharwai is not kept up 
except in villages held in farm by lessees. Small proprietors them- 
selves arrange for dividing the crops of their tenants. A statement 
showing the average rate of kamins’ fees will be found in para. 839. 

It is not the general custom in this district to make use of farm 

enate key laborers. If aman cannot cultivate his own 
, Jand he gives it to a tenant. The commonest 
arrangement is for the proprietor to supply plough and seed, and to 


9. Tenants paying 
revenue plus malikéna, 


Rates of produce rents, 


Nimkarawal. 
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give the cultivator ashare of the produce. This on adi lands is a 
fourth. Tenants of this description are known by the name of chdrikdr 
Bharile or sharik, i.e., a man who shares. 


In the Census returns tenants are classified as hdlis and charikars, 

The term hali is not used in the district, and as faras I can ascertain 

hali is only the Panjabi translation of charikar and both should have. 
been shown together, 

re 194, Appendix VII. shows in detail the 
Classifi ft ts, : 

tae different classes of tenants and the rents paid 


by each, 


CUSTOM RE OUSTING TENANTS. 


195, In this district the great majority of tenants-at-will pay a 
share of the produce as rent. According to 
Ordinary tenants-at-will local custom such tenants can be onsted either 
the Set ig a aA anger after the rabior after the kharif harvest as 
harvest, soon as the crop\has been removed. The 
tenant, however, must be warned before he 
ploughs the land for the next harvest, If allowed to plough the land, 
he is entitled to retain it for another harvest. 
196. Irrigated lands are heavily manured atthe commencement 
; ofthe rabi, geuerally when the young corn 
Peas ia Ma | beginuing to sprout. The benefit of this 
: manuring extends, to the next kharif. Ifa 
tenant, therefore, is ousted after the rabi, he is entitled to compensa- 
tion, and is allowed sometimes the full yalue of the mannre originally 
put on the land, sometimes only half the value, on the theory in the 
latter casethat half the benefit.of the manure has gone to the rabi 
crop, which the tenant has already gathered in. 
197, A tenant who has broken up waste, gets no compensation 
No special compensa. When ousted. Some waste land can be cultivated 
tion'allowed for breaking at once without trouble. Where, however, 
up waste, the ground has to be levelled, jungle rooted 
up, or for other reasons the land cannot he brought under the plough 
without expense and trouble to the cultivator, then the proprietor 
always makes a special agreement with him granting him the land free 
or at light rates for two or three years, on the expiration of which he 
has no further claim to compensation of any sort, and can be ousted 
like any other tenant-at-will, 


GRAZING RIGHTS AND CUSTOMS RELATING TO THE 
PRODUCTS OF WASTE LANDS, 

198. In wild thinly peopled tracts grazing rights and rights 

Toa aE connected with the products of waste Innds 

nally of Httle value. © ae of comparatively little value. Such rights 

as population increases gradually become more 
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clearly defined not without much quarrelling and heartburning in the 
interval. 

199. ‘Till the recent Settlement village boundaries in waste lands 

Boundaries in wastelands bad never been clearly defined. As a rule 
clearly defined for the first the different villages are separated by ranges 
time during the Settlement. of hills; the water-shed of which is the usual 
line of demarcation, 

At Settlement all boundaries were clearly laid down and clauses 
were generally inserted in the Wajibul-urz to 
the effect that the people of adjoining villages 
grazed in one another’s lands on a give-and-take system, it being 
optional with any one of them to put an end at any time to the 
arrangement. The villages so grazing were specified in each Wajibul- 
urz by nime. Practically there had beau no such rule previously in 
force. Not only contiguous villuges, but many some distance off, and 
with no grazing lands of their own, had often been in the habit of 
grazing in the limits of some village in possession of grazing lands in 
excess of its own requirements, Asatule in seasons, when grass is 
at all scarce, the proprietors of no. village will allow the people of 
other villages to graze within their limits ifsthey can possibly help it. 
The Settlement has greatly strengthened the position of those, who, 
possessing abundant grazing lands of their own, had previously 
attempted to assert a right to exclude outside cattle. In some parts 
of the district, such as the Kachai Wam, the jungle now included in 
village boundaries had been the grazing ground of the country side, 
Boundaries had, perhaps, previously existed, but they only limited the 
vight of cultivation as between adjoining villages, and did not 
practically affect the waste. 

200. Grazing disputes are now of constant occurrence, not only 
between onr own villages, but between these 
and the adjoining traus-border tribes, The 
tendency is towards a stricter and stricter 
definition of rights. Ina few years no village will be able to graze 
in the lands of another without the express permission of the pro- 
prietors, unless they have succeeded in establishing a legal claim to a 
right of user. In one or two cases that have come before me such a 
right has been established, though not recorded in the Settlement record, 
The extent of the waste lands included within their boundaries was hardly 
taken into account at all in assessing the different villages at Settlement. 
There are many villages with small areas and rich lands. The cultivation 
of these depends on the manure obtained from large herds of cattle, 
but in the absence of sufficient grazing Jands belonging to the village, 
these must necessarily be fed, as they have been from time immemorial, 
ou grazing lands included within the boundaries of other villages, To 
deprive such villages of their old grazing rights would ruin them, 

201. The custom as to cutting fuel is also in a transition state, 
The Kohat hills used to be covered with low 
jungle, and the supply of fuel waa so abundant 
that any one was allowed to take what he-wanted. The hills near the 


The effect of this, 


Grazing disputes and 
tights of user, 


Right of cutting fuel. 
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town of Kohat are now almost completely denuded, and it is only 
towards Miranzai that the bush begins to re-appear. The villages 
near Kohat are now beginning to protest against fuel being cut within 
their limits by outsiders, and the people of Miranzai similarly object 
to the damage caused by roving Waziris and Ghalzais. 


202. Another valuable product is dwarf palm or mazrai. Mazrai 
is used for making the grass shoes commonly 
worn in the district and also for making 
ropes. The latter are used by the zemindars to a very large extent in 
the autumn, when ropes are stretched across 
the bajra fields to frighten away birds. A 
variety of domestic articles are made of mazrai. The salt exported 
from the mines is all carried in mazrai nets. Mazrai makes capital 
matting. In this district “ munj,” so much used in the Punjab, is not 
procurable, and mazrai takes its place. Not only is the district 
demand very great, but of late years, since the construction of the 
Railway to Khushalgarh, there has been a great export to Rawal Pindi. 
In consequence mazrai in the more.accessible parts of the district is 
beginning to disappear. It used to-grow luxuriantly on the 

Falling off in the supply Kharmatu and Jarma Maira south of Kohat; 
owing to wanton destruce- wanton cutting, however, added to pro- 
tion, miscuous caitle-grazing, and the increase 
of cultivation has nearly destroyed it, Outsiders hack it down 
anyhow, destroying the top of the plant instead of merely romoving 
the full grown leaves from the sides, The cattle then come and 
eat up any struggling shoots that) may again break out. There is no 
mazrai now ih these villages worth cutting, aud the people have to go 
farther west. The same destructive process was extending to the 
mazrai tracts in Samilzai and along the southern edge of the Hangu 
tahsil. In the greater part of the Khattak country there is no 
mazrai. The people can only procure it from the valleys north and 
north-west of Teri, and the demand from _ this direction, though not 
as great as that from Kohat and Rawul Pandi, is still very consider- 
able and would soon denude every village in that direction as far as 
the Miranzai valley above Hangn, where the supply is still very 
large, the country being often covered with it for miles, This part of 
the district being more remote has hardly suffered at all. 


Till quite recently every one, whether a resident or an outsider, 
seems to have enjoyed a promiscuous right of cutting mazrai, which 
the villagers could do very little to stop. 

I discussed the question last year (1882) with the tahsilddrs of 

. Kohat and Hangu and with the leading lam- 
ee for preservation of bardars of the mazrai tracts, when the follow- 

; ing rules were agreed to :— 

Mazrai was not to be cut between April and September inclusive, 
except by the resident villagers for their own immediate wants. This 
is the growing season. During the rest of the year no mazrai was to 
be cut less than two feet long. 


Mazrai or dwarf-palm, 


Its great value. 
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Outsiders were not for the future to cut mazrai indiscriminately, 
but were to be restricted to tracts where it was abundant, and could 
be cut withont fear of permanently diminishing the supply. In vil- 
ages where the plant had suffered from over-cutting, outsiders were 
to be excluded altogether. Outsiders cutting mazrai within village 
boundaries were to pay four annas a bullock load to the proprietors; collec. 
tion to be made by the lambardars ond realizations to be credited to 
the village Malba Fund, The object of this provision was to give the 
people a direct interest in preserving mazrai. Provision was also made 
for fining persons guilty of a breach of these rules ; such fines to go 
to the village Malba Fund. 

Rules of this sort are seldom very strictly observed. I hope, 
however, that they will have the effect of at 
any rate postponing the extermination of this 
moat useful plant. The peuple are ready enough to exclude outsiders, 
and the lambarddrs are only too eager to make an income by the 
sale of mazrai, but whether they will themselves abstain from pro- 
miscuous and excessive lopping is not so certain. Asupply of 
mazrai, however, is so indispensable for their own requirements 
and the price of mazrai isso certain to rise that villages failing to 
take advantage of these rules are certain before long to suffer the 
greatest inconvenience from their neglect. They will have to substi- 
tute leathern sandals for the chapplies, which they now wear, and it 
will be still more expensive to get a substitute for mazrai ropes. 


Their expected effect, 





BREAKING UP OF WASTE LANDS FOR CULTIVATION, 


203. In this district there has never been any recognized cus- 
Cultivation of wastelands, *0™ by which proprietary or occupancy rights 
in land) were acquired by breaking up waste 
lands. 

Such rights may have been acquired in this way, when followed 
by Jong continued possession; but this has been owing to accidental 
circumstances, As arulea cultivator breaking up waste has to inake 
special arrangements with the proprietor who generally promises to 
let him hold the land rent free for the first two or three years or 
at most for four years. After thia he is liable to be rackrented or 
ousted like any other tenant-at-will. The same system applies to the 
common lands of a village. The lambarddérs make arrangements with 
the cultivators on behalf of the community generally, on whom 
the conditions fixed by the lambardérs are binding. No sharer is 
allowed to occupy waste and acquire occupancy rights at the expense 
of the other proprietors. He is not allowed to do this even to the 
extent of his own share, till the common lands have been regularly 
divided. 

As the local custom is entirely opposed to the growth of occu- 
pancy rights of any sort, disputes regarding the right of breaking up 
waste and claims to newly broken up lands are exceedingly rare. 
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GOVERNMENT RAKH LANDS. 
904. The Borakka tract near Mir Khweli, a small military 
grass rakh near Bahadar kot, and the Khwarra and Zira jaugles are 
the only Government Rakh lands in the district. 





THE BORAKKA., 


205. The term Borakka was originally applied to the whole of the 
waste mountain tract lying round the hill of Mir Khweli. A good deal of 
the Borakka has now been included within the boundaries of the 
adjoining villages of Ibrahimzai, Surgul, and Samari. The portion 
now reserved as Government rakh consists of the upper end of the 
valley lying north of Mir Khweli up to the crest of the surrounding hills, 
thus including the top of Mir Khweli itself. It contains some capital 
grazing lands and the people about Kohat depend onit toa great 
extent for their supply of grass. 

The lower lands im the valley are held in lease under Government 
by Mian Umr Shah, who has founded a small village. The upper 
portion is uninhabited in the summer, but in the wiuter becomes a 
favorite encamping groundof the Ghalzais and Tirahis whose kirries 
fringe the skirts of the hills. The Ghalzais live in camel-hair teuts. 
They leave their families here with their flocks while the men go away 
with thoir kafilas of camels for purposes of trade, generally to the 
salt mines, The Tirdhis are mostly Malikdin Khels and Tirah Jawakis, 
They live in rough huts and sheds which are repaired each year. 
They own very little cattle except a few pack-oxen and make their 
livelihood by cutting grass, which they sell at Kohat. The Ghalzais 
usually number about 150 households, ‘The Tiradhis are not so nu- 
merous, 

The Ghalzais pay a grazing tax of Rs. 5 per 100 sheep and 8 
annas for a full grown and 4 anes. for a young camel, which is 
collected through the tahsildar. A few men are entertained each seasou 
for the purpose of levying these dues. Five per cent. on the collec- 
tions is paid to the Ghalzai maliks. 

The average income for the last five years, 1878-79 to 1882-88, has 
been Rs. 393. No one else pays anything whether Tirahis or residents 
of the district. , 

The whole area of the Borakka belonging .to Government 
amounts to 17,330 acres, of which 8,025 acres are leased, and the 
remainder, or 14,305 acres, retained as rakh. 


THE MILITARY GRASS RAKH. 


206. This is a small tract of 51 acres, which is divided between 
the cavalry and artillery of the Kohat garrison. The amount of 
grass obtained from it is insignificant compared with their requiremeuts, 
‘fhe rakh is included within the area of mauza Khurd. It was 
probably used as a grass preserve previous to annexation, and seems 
to have been taken possession of without any claims to compensation 
being putforward. In 1866 it was measured up and the area was 
then recorded as 119 jaribs, which seems subsequently to have slightly 
decreased. 
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THE KHWARRA AND ZIRA JUNGLES. 


207. An account of the physical features of this tract is given in 

the geographical account of the district (paragraph 37). 
When Afzal Khan was deprived of the mangement of his jagir in 
1854, 1 Summary Settlement of these tappas 
mo. made in wag effected. In addition to the land-revenue 
‘ the villages had to pay a fixed sum as tirni, 
which covered the grazing of their own cattle. A system was at the 
same time introduced by whieh outsiders were made to pay grazing 
fees, and atax was levied on fuet cut and chareoal manufactured in 
these jungles, In 1857 Colonel Edwardes, Commissioner of the 
: _ Peshawar Division, drew up a set of conser- 
rere raed srrangements in Vancy rules, He also arranged that 50 per 
cent, of the rakh income should go to the 
maliks of the tract, the remainder being divided half and half between 
the Government and Afzal Khan in the same way as the ordinary 
revenue of the jagir. ‘These inam arrangements, however, do not seem 
to have been acted on, the percentages allowed to the maliks being 
much reduced and some of them» being paid out of the whole income 

and some only from the Government half share. 

The actual division of the income was as 


Division of the income, followses 


Government sae “ih ... 86% per cent. 
Afzal Khan wee Ih as Ey Py, 
Murtaza Khan (Naib) ... hed o 8 4 
Mian Ayan Shah oe LE aw. «(® 3 
Other Maliks ool a we =12} i 


— 


100 

There was no forest establishment, the dues being collected by 
the police. 

208. This state of thing remained in force till 1867, when 
Lieutenant Cavagnari, Deputy Commissioner, took up the question and 
applied for a district conservancy establish- 
ment and also proposed alterations in the 
distribution of the rakh income. After a 
long desultory correspondence the Government of India in 1871* 
finally sanctioned at a monthly cost of Ra. 145 the following establish- 


Oonservancy __ establish- 
ment sanctioned in 1871. 


ment which has not since been altered :— Rs. 
1 Superintendent ... sea ove .. 80 

1 Muoshi eae a at wees NG 

20 Rangers @ Rs. 5 on oe . 100 

145 


209. The grazing of Commissariat camels was long a subject of 
dispute, The Commissariat Department expected that these camels 
BS Se RI eC RPI RP See RL ee Eat = Cea nS lo! 


* Ne. 370 of 23rd October 1871, 1 
a fs 
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should be allowed to graze free of charge, the district offivar guarantee- 
ing their safety from hill thieves. Eventually in 1874* it was decided 
that Commissariat camels should pay a graz- 
ing fee of 4 annas a month per camel, and 
that the chaudhris should themselves arrange for protecting their 
camels or else pay an additional fee for the requisite guard. The fee 
now charged is 4annas a camel per mensem, 7.¢, one man on Rs. 5 
for every 20 camels, making the total payment § annas a month. 
Half rates are charged for 15 days or less. 

210. Leaving Commissariat camels, the 
ordinary grazing rates now charged are as 


Commissariat camels. 


Tax on other cattle. 


follows :— 


Camels ose wee e. Rs. 2-4 per annum. 
Buffaloes and horses abe vee gy 8 5 
Bullocks, &c. ... ies vee ogyCi8 - 
Sheep and goats : » 2annas ,, 


Village residents pay nothing for their eattle beyond the fixed 
tirni assessed on their villages.These aro-the rates for outsiders, 

Shinwari graziers pay the following special rates for the season 
of six months :— 


1 Jaree camel eas my .. As. 8 
1 small do aes ris wee ogg 4 


Sheep and goats, Rs, 5-4 per hundred. 
The following rates are charged for fire- 


a 
Tax on firewood, charcoal wood, chureoal aud erass i= 


and grass. 
Charcoal bes ee, ... 4 annas a camel load. 
Firewood so 15 mm 2 4, do. 


Grass ake as es. See do. 
Residents of the Khwarra and Zira villages pay half the above rates, 
They pay nothing for grass or firewood taken 
for their own use and not to sell. The charge 
for an ox load is half that for a camel load, 
211. As regards the percentages paid from the rakh income, it 
was finally settled in 1873+ that instead ofa 
half share of the net receipts Afzal Khan 
should get a fixed allowance of Rs. 395 a year, 
This represented his average receipts for nine years up to 1871. 
The other percentages were simplified and 


ee percentages to slichtly reduced in amount, viz, :— 


Residenta pay half rates. 


Grant of a fixed allow- 
ance to Afzal Khén, 


Biland Khan (nephew of Murtaza Khan) 7 per cent. 
Ayan Shah 38 ae see 2. ag 
Six selected maliks «+ woe OF 
Lumberdars ses wo e710 ,, 
Zemindars ea we OF 


* Vide correspondence accompanying Government Punjab No, 854, of 15th May 
1874, to Financial Commissioner. 2 
+ (a) Punjab Government No, 1266 of 23rd September 1873. 
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The lumberdars and zemindars of the Khwarra and Zira villages 
divide their four-fifths of the 10 per cent. on a recognised set of shares. 


The Government now takes the whole receipts less a fixed pay- 
x ment of Rs. 395 to Afzal Khan and allow- 
o income from these ances amounting to 19 per cent, The Govern- 


. ment hasto pay out of the balance the cost 
of the rakh establishment which is Rs. 1,740 a year. 


212. The following has been the average income from these 
rakha since 1858 :—- 

















Net. income 
Gross ,| Establish- | to Govern- 
Namo of year. income, | Fame, & ment. ment per REMARKS, 
anniun, 
Ra, Rs. Re. Ra. 
1858-59 
ee ak } 1,749 1,106 m 643 
aE } Not pro'curable, : 
1872-78) 
to 1880-81, § 2,988 1,094 | 1,740 149 
1881-82 cee 8,597 1,148} 1,740 709 +) The demand for 
fuel ling greatly in- 
| creused of late ows 
ing to the opening 
ap of railways ta 





1882.68 ibe 4,286 1,842 1,740 1,204 Peshawar and 
J Khoshalgarh. 








213. The people of the Kbhwarra depend for their livelihood 

mainly on the fuel aud charcoal obtained from 

Peta fuel and charcoal t)e sakhs, Tho neighbouring Hasan Khels 
j are also extensively engaged in this trade, 


The question of proprietary rights in these rakh Isnds was the 
ee fee subject of a lengthy correspondence during 
dione tn theee pad. «the Settlement. When measurements were 
effected the villagers claimed the wholo as their 
property, dividing it all between the different manzas in aecordance 
with what they said were their old boundaries. The Settlement Offi- 
cer was of opinion that Government could not claim any exclusive 
right to these jungles, but might take up excess waste in each village. 
The Settlement Officer also mooted the question of the share of the 
income to which Afzal Khan was entitled. The Financial Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Ouseley, considered that the villagers had no strong elaim. 
Their boundaries were more or less imaginary. ‘The old jagirdars used 
to exercise semi-proprietary vights in these jungle tracts, which. had 
now lapsed to Government. The zemindars apparently were entitled 
to nothing more than to graze their cattle, 'to cut fuel; and to a linvit- 
ed extent to break up land for cultivation. 
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The Punjab Government* decided that the Government and the 
Decided that Govern. Zemindars had joint rights in the waste, which 
ment and the zemindars at the time it was undesirable to separate, 
had concurrent rights in Ag regards Afzal Khan the Lientenant-Gover- 
the waste, eae 
nor was of opinion that the allowance of 
Rs. 395 from the rakh income was entirely distinct from the jagir 
originally grauted to Afzal Kh4u aud saw no reason to reconsider the 
nrrangements sanctioned in 1873. 
214, ‘he result of the orders finally passed with regard to the 
jungle lands included within the boundaries 
oon owance to Afzal Khén 4 ‘the Khwarra and Zira villages was as 
follows :— 

Tu the villages of Shekh Allahdad and Khwaze Khel the Govern. 

: ment renounced all claim to proprietary rights 
‘eon from in the waste in favor of the zemindars, In 
all the other villages the following stipulations 

were inserted in the Settlement administration paper. 

1, With the exception of the lands in the actual possession of 

Provision entered inthe the zemindars the-jungle is the joint property 
Settlement records re rights of the zemindars and Government. The 
ee zemin- Government has the right, when it thinks fit, 

; to allot sufficient grazing land to the zemin- 
dara and to take exclusive possession of the remainder. 

2. The zemindars have the right to break up new waste without 
the previous permission of the Deputy Commissioner. New cultiva- 
tion is to be carefully reported year by year by the patwari, and the 
Deputy Commissioner will haye the power to stop cultivation in parts 
where it would injuriously affect the Government interests in these 
jungles. For instance, it is undesirable to have small isolated patches 
of cultivation in what would otherwise be entirely waste tracts suit- 
able for the formation of rakhs. 

8. Lands broken up, but allowed to lie fallow for six years, will 
again be included in the village waste, the cultivator losing all claim 
to proprietary right. 

215. The total area of the jungle tracts jointly owned by 
Government and the zemindars is as follows :— 





Acres. 

Khwarra ca Laie oe ve. 70,250 
Zira oa ies was we 27,529 
Toran 97,779 


GRAZING RIGHTS OF WAZIRIS AND OTHER TRANS- 
BORDER TRIBES IN THE KOHAT DISTRICT. 
236. <A full report on the subject of grazing rights of outsiders 
; was submitted by Major Hastings during the 
is Beate furnished eourse of the Settlement, This report, with the 
rest of the correspondence on the subject, will 
be found in a printed form.+ 





* No. 495 of Zlst March 1878, to Financial Commissioner. 
¥ Foreign Departmout, October 1872, Nv. 8. Grazing rights of outeiders in Kohat 
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The tribes to which this correspondence mainly refers are the 
Khujal Khel and Tazi Khel Wazirfs and the 
Ghalanis, These Waziri sections belong to the 
Ahmadzai branch of the tribe, and their homes 
are some distance from the district. The Kabal Khel Waziris, who own 
the country towards Thal and the western portion of the ‘Teri border, 
encamp during the winter months at Chappari near Dallan, and other 
places on the border, which the Naw4b of Teri claims to be within 
his territory. They do not, however, regularly enter the district, but 
merely hang about its outskirts. 
217, As regards the Khujal Khels and Tazi Khels, the pith of 
5 F 2 the information traceable in the office regarding 
PEt Made in force since their right to graze is as follows :— 


Warirf tribea that 
araze in the district. 


In 1856 Major Henderson, Deputy Commissioner, after making 
inquiries from Sir Khwaja Muhammad Khan re- 
garding the rates at which he recovered 
from the. Tazi Khels, fixed a rate known as 
chel-o-yak, i.e., Re. 1. per forty head of the flock on sheep and 8 annas 
2 camel as recoverable from tha Khujal Khels, and the Khdén. of 
angu (also tahsildar) was directed soon after to fix their grazing 
porate inorder to prevent disputes. Tirni was realised from the 
hojal Khels by enumeration at the above rates till 1866, when at 
their petition it was commuted to a fixed annual payment of Rs, 700, 
The Tazi Khels were not supposed to graze in Miranzai, but to go at 
once to the Teri territory, aud the Nawab as lessee took from them 
what he thought fit, no part of the collections going to Government. 
It was found, however, that many of the Tazi Khels followed the 
Khoujal Khels into the Hangu tahstl Tt was accordingly arranged 
that Tazi Khels grazing in Haugit shotild pay chel-o-yak at the rates 
originally fixed for the Khujal Khels, ze, Re. 1 for forty sheep, the 
amount to be fixed by an annual enumeration. Nothing was charged 
on Tazi Khel camels, These arrangements were found in force at 
Settlement and were then continued without alteration, 
The following payments, in accordance with 
Inams paid from the previous custom, are made out of the Rs, 700 paid 


Kajal me or ee by the Khujal Khels. 


Khujal Khel _ tirni 
commuted in 1866, 


Lungis of Rs. 20 each to 5 selected Khujal Khel maliks »» =: 100 
Payments to the proprietors of the Miranzai villages in which 





the Waziris graze... ave eae wo. = 89 
Allowance to Khaus of Hangu vee wee we «GI* 
Rs, 250) 
Balance to Government ie ses ww = 450 
Total aed eae v= 700 





Ne et ee ee le 


* Muzaffir K5An 88; song of Mubanuaad Amin Khan 25, 
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218, The realisations by enumeration from the Tazi Khels from 1867 
Eon een ne to 1876 averaged Rs. 76, of which Government 
the 'I'azi Khele. took three-fourths and the Khan of Hangu. oue- 
fourth but the Khan realised in addition for himself 

forty rams valued at Rs. 120 a year, but really worth much more. 

The realisations from the Tazi Khels since Settlement (1877-1883) 
avernge Rs. 52 per annuum, of which the Khan continues to take a 
fourth. 

219, The Waziris were desirous that their right of grazing should 

be regularly recorded at Settlement. The Settle- 

Grazing rights of ment Officer was of opinion that in Upper 

Waziris how recorded at Mir: : the WWacita had-eat 1 as hehe 

Bettlement, iranzai the Waziris had enjoyed grazing rights 

previous to annexation ; that in Lower Miranzai 

the privilege had only been exercised since our rule; but that in 

both an adverse right must now be considered to have been establish- 
ed, The Financial Commissioner, however, wrote ag follows :— 

“Tt would be a mistake, both from aSettlement and from a political 
point of view, to admit that these tribes have an interest in the laud 
over which they usually grazé.in winter, of, the nature of a right of 
pasturage, In his opinion the servitude, to which the proprietary 
right of the zemindars of British territory in the villages concerned 
is subject, is a right of Government to allow outsiders to graze over 
the waste Jands of such villages and to collect tirni or grazing dues 
on account of such grazing.” 

Mr. Lyall considered that it would be unnecessary to make hard- 
and-fast rules regarding these gtazing customs for term of Settlement, 
as the Deputy Commissioner and Commissioner would have full 
power to make from time to time all the necessary arrangements for 
the exercise of grazing and for its due restraint. 

In the same way Mr. Lyall considered that the existing arrauge- 
ment granting a share of the collections to maliks and others should 
be considered as temporary. The correspondevce took place during 
the time of the Afghan war when it was considered undesirable to 
introduce many changes, which were left to a more convenient 
season, 

The Financial Commissioner’s views were thoroughly approved of 
by the Punjab Government, and entries were accordingly made in 
the administration pspers of the villages affected, acknowledging that 
Waziris and Ghialzais, as the case might be, enjoyed rights of grazing 
during certain seasons under the orders of Government, 

220. The orders regarding Waairi grazing, which were in force 
when Major Hastings wrote in 1877 and which are atill acted on, are 
as follows :— 

The Waziris are forbidden to enter the district till 15th Novem- 
ber. The object of the order isto keep them 
out of the district till the kharif crops have 
been cut and garnered. This is a difficult 
order to carry out, as the departure of the Wagiris from their own 
country depends a good deal on the character of the seasou, and owing 


Existing custom as re- 
gards Waizri grazing. 
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to their fends with the Taris they find it dangerous, when they have 
once come down from their hills, to remain on the west bank of the 
Kuram. They generally try to avoid the order, and if exe.uded from 
British territory they encamp in the Palosin tract just beyond our 
border in the boundaries of the Zaimusht villages of Dolragha and 
Adhmela, The Zaimnshts are not eager for their compauy, but are 
helpless in the matter, the Waziris being too strong for them. Hven 
here the Waziris are linble to be raided on by the Tdaris, though 
‘the district officers have always discouraged raids on this side of 
‘the Kuram as likely to disturb the peace of the border, even though 
they may not occur actually within British territory, and the fact that 
Dolragha and Adhmela pay xazzarana to our Government gives a 
ground for interference. Palosin is, as its name implies, a waste tract 
more or less covered with Palosi or “Phula” jungle. It is a. good 
grazing ground, The boundary between the independent Zaimusht 
territory and Darsamand rans through Palosin, the greuter portion lying 
within the limits of the latter, Both the Tazi Khel and Khujal Khel 
Waatris are entitled to graze in British Palosin for the first ten days 
after their arrival in the district. “lheyl'azi Khels are then expected to 
go off to the Teri tahsil. They like to delay, however, in Mirangai, 
and many of them if permitted would stop there altogether. It has 
always been their custom to send a jirga to Nawab Khwaja Mubam. 
mad Khan to get permission to enter his country. The Khattaks of 
these parts are as reluctant to reccive these Waziri visitors as the 
Bangashes of Miranzai, and these formalities are often an excuse for 
delay, the result being that the Khattaks are relieved at the expense 
of the Miranzai villages. Major Hastings writes :-—~‘ The Tazi Khel, 
whose grazing grounds are in the Khottak hills, should leave Bar 
Miranzai without delay and reach their grazing ground as soon as 
possible instead of spending six weeks or more en route. They shonld 
not even be allowed the option to. graze.in Bar Miranzai, as their graz- 
ing grounds are in the Khattak hills.” Again he writes that “ Sie 
Khwaja Muhammad Khidn should be compelled to 
_ Necessity for compel- take his proper share of the grazing liability.” 
Gene Fikote ae Strict orders have of late years been issued to 
Usman Khan of Gaudiaor to sce that these rules 

are observed. 


The Khujalkhel Waziris are allowed to graze in all the villages 

Khnjal’ Khel gvasin west of Hangu except Kahi,* and also Ibrahim- 

grounds: gue gai, Raisau, Jabbiand Samari. There are recogs 

nised places where they are expected to encamp. 

Each village has Rakhs or grass preserves which at certain seasons are 

closed to cattle, and from these the Waziris are excluded. Elsewhere 
they graze freely. 


The Tazi Khels. graze in Karbogha aud in the north-western por- 
tion of the Teri. tahsil. 


® XKahi has always been exempted on the ground of am vld blood feud with the Waziris, 
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In March both Tasi Khels and Khujal Khels again collect in 

% ‘ Palosin, preparatory to leaving the district. They 

the benoit si sit fe not allowed to stay later than 3lst March. 

March, The object is to get them to leave before the 

rabi crops are sufficiently high to be much 

damaged by cattle trespass. It is, however, as difficult to get rid of 

them at the end as itis to keep them out at the beginning of the 
sengon, 

221. In 1879 Major Plowden, Deputy Commissioner, estimated 

the number of the Waziris and their cattle as 


Estimate of the num- follows :-— 
bers of these Wazirie 
and their cattle. 


Tribe. Tents (kezdis) Men. Camels, Sheep & goats, 

Ki hujalkhels 600 1,000 300 15,000 

Tazikhels 700 1,200 400 20,000 
Total 1,800 2,200 700 35,000 


222, The Ghalzais who visit the district belong to the Malla Khel, 
. _ Khojak, Tagharand Mandizai sections. They 
id idaasr ap Their grrive in-Noyember avd remain till the begin- 
ning of the hot season. They come straight 
down to Lower Miranzai and usually graze in the Borakka which is a 
Government rakb and also in) Ibrahimzai, Jabbi, Samari and other 
neighbouring villages, In Kuz Miranzai they pay Re, 1 for every forty 
. head of sheep, 8 auinas fora large and 4annas 
Rutes paid by thom. for a gall camel. The average realizations from 
the Ghalzais in Kuz Miranzai for the last six years amount to Rs, 800, 
The Government takes the whole; the Khan of Hangu takes in 
addition for himself one ram or goat per flock. 
The average realisations in the Borakka amount to Rs, 393, of 
which the maliks get 5 per cent. 
223, Besides the Waziris andthe Ghalzais the district is visited 
; by bands of Shinwari shepherds. They graze 
Shinwari Graziers. principally in the Khwarra and in Lower Baizai. 
The Afridi and Orakzai tribes along the border generally graze to 
; ; some extent within the boundaries of the ad- 
Afridis and Oraksait.  < ining British villages on a give-and-take sys- 
tem, Inthe parts of the district on the roads to or in the neighhour- 
hood of the salt mines, the camels and oxen of Afridis, Pawindahs and 
other traders graze freely. As a rule camels are very little interfered 
with any where, and Afridi camels are taken in the summer months to 
the Kachai W4m and other parts of the district without being made 
to pay anything. 
The ‘Ali Khels and to a less extent some of the other clans of the 
Western Orakzais move down into the district during the winter 
4 eaine settling in Western sensei and inthe Teri 
rakzaia who settle in jarra, They pay nothing to Government, but 
i dang: the generally give Re. | and a seer of ghi per house- 
hold to the villagers in whose lands they graze, 
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Ihave stated as far as can be ascertained the 
Irregular ree regular payments made by these trans-border 
berries thers nomad tribes. A good deal more, however, is no doubt 
taken from them in the shape of fines and presents. 
The Kh4n of Hangu in particular has always tried as far as possi« 
Gie to conceal what he takes. The Waziris and Ghalzais as outsiders, 
ar. objected to by the people of the country, find it their interest to 
vropitiate him with presents, In the same way such presents ara 
made occasionally to influential Maliks. he villagers realise fines for 
cattle trespassing on the cultivated lands or grass preserves. Every 
year the difficulties of these nomads increase, aud I am told that some 
of the Khujal Khel sections have of late years ceased to visit the dise 
trict and have permanently settled down in their own country, 


r THE HANGU PROPERTY. 


224, The greater portion of the correspondence regarding the 
Hangu property will be found in the office in 
a printed form, A summary of the case, how- 
ever, will not be out of place in this report. 
At Settlement, Muzaffar Khan, tahsildar of Hangu, claimed as 
Olaime of Muzatfar Khén Khan the proprietary right in manza Hangu 
tahsildér to certain pro- 8nd several adjoining villages. He also 
perty and rightsasattached claimed x variety of rights in almost every 
to the Khéuship, village in Lower Miranzai, on the ground that 
they were attached to the Khanship. 


These rights were os follows :— 

1.—For the Khan’s servants, Khazanchi Re. 2. 
a 5 Faujdér =, 2, 
” on Nazir » (2 
” i Kotwal Re. } 

2.—A certain quantity of grass and wood if required without 
payment, 

8.—The right to senda certain number of horses to stand in a 
village at the expense of the proprietors. 

4.—Forced labor if required. 


225. On the 15th October 1877, Major Hastings submitted a 

Herne report on these claims, and another full report 

and Geir Plowien astings was at the same time submitted by tho Deputy 
; Commissioner, Major Plowden. 

It was ascertained that the Khans of Hangu, up to Muhammad 

e pare Azam Khau’s time had always held the farms 

Khéns of Hangu. * and had the general management in both 

Upper and Lower Miranzai, enjoying cash 

mawajibs and jagirs. During the Barakzai time their position waa 

much altered and they became mere farmers, being occasionally 

ousted altogether fora time. Coke gave the lease of Hangu to the 

Chief Ghulam Haidar Khén. Some of the attached hamlets were also 


Printed correspondence 
re Hangu property. 


. 
. 
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ineladed in his lease. Others were farmed to the cultivators, When 
Ghulam Haidar died, the farm of Hangu was given for two years to 9 
Hindu, the occupants having refused to engage. Ghulém Haidar’s 
eldest son Allahyar Khan, then a young lad, was at the same time 
appointed Khan in his father’s place, though he has never enjoyed the 
privileges or position of Khan. In 1855, his uncle, Muzaffar Khan 
, ; was made tahsildér and given the lease of 
ie ang! a Hangn aud of three or four of the attached 

hamlets, which he held till the Settlement, 
With a few unimportant exceptions Muzaffar Khan had realised 
revenue in kind at the usual battni rates (4 abi and 4 barani). 

The position of Muzaffar Khan being that of a tahsildar and 

Muzaffar Khén not being farmer, the real Khan being his nephew 
Khan of Hangu had no Allahyar, his claim to proprietary and other 
valid claim, rights on the ground that they had alwaya 
been attached to the Khanship, necessarily fell throngh, Nor was 
Allahyar Khan considered to have any claim to these rights. It was 
decided, therefore; that all the landsincluding the attached hamlets, in 
which the occupants were not considered entitled to proprietary rights, 
should be treated as Sirkart or Crown lands. 

As regards Hangu Khdés, Major Hastings made detailed proposals 
Major Hastings’ proposals, for granting proprietary rights in their hold- 
which were generally ap- ings to certain classes of the community, 
proved. which were approved of by the Government 
and finally given effect to in 1881, 

Muzaffar Khan himselfand the Khan Khel, or members of the 

; ; _ chief’s family, were confirmed in the possession 
amine te eee Khés. of their actual holdings, for the most part 
consisting of revenue free lands. 

The other mafidars under the name of seri- 
khors were also made proprietors of their plots, 

The Mardu Khels and Haji Khels representing the old tribal share- 

Descendants of the old holders, who still held a moiety of the village, 
proprietary body. Mardu were granted proprietary rights in their shares 

hels and Haji Khels. or bakhras unless they specially disclaimed 
them. In the case of these the proprietary rights granted included 
a share in the Shamilat. 

The claims of the other occupants (Pathans not belonging to the 

Claims of remaining Old proprietary body, weavers, carpenters, 
classes to proprietaryrights Awd4us, &c.,) were disallowed, but most of them 
disallowed. were made ‘occupancy tenants paying rent in 
kind as before. 

‘226. Wherever proprietary rights were allowed, the holder was 
given a cash Settlement. The remaining lands 

Crown lands leased on Fe 
favorable terms to Muzaffar Were recorded as Crown property. ‘The lease 
Khan during pleasure of of the Crown lands, with the right of collect- 
Government. ing the kind rents from the cultivators, was 
continued to Muzaffar Khan, on condition of paying the recoverable 
revenue only (% ¢., Muzaffar Khan was to get the benefit of the fron- 


The serikhors, 
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tier remission on the Crown lands.) Government reserved the right 
to cancel this lease at any time in favor of the occupants. 
icauaee hace, ae — the attached hamlets, in the 
Haji Khel, Mardu Khel, Chappar, Surki Palla. 

The occupants, who had for long paid cash revenue, were recorded as 
occupancy tenuats paying the full revenue plus 10 per cent. malikana, 
These four hamlets were declared to be Crown property, but were leased 
to Muzaffar Khan on the same terms as the lauds in Hangu Khés. 
Muzaffar Khén geta the frontier remission and the cash malikana pay 
ing only the recoverable revenue. Similar arrangements were made 
for the Malla Khel hamlets of Wrasta, ‘'amis and Shinawari included 
in manzn Hangn, the holders of which arc occupancy tenants paying 
full revenne plus 10 per cont, malikana, 

Tu Kach, Khalifa and Lakhti the proprietary right for special 
reasons was awarded to Muzaffar Khan, who takes rents in kind; in 
Karsta it was awarded to the sous of Muhammad Amio Khan and in 
Zunki to Muhammad Afzal Khan, 

Bagattu is the only Crown hamlet not yet disposed of. The 
occupants pay cash revenue plus malikana. The proposal to grant 
the proprietary right to Usman Khan, son of Muhammad Amin Khan 
is now under consideration. 

These results nave been elaborated after an immense amount of 

correspondence extending from October 1877 to 

a September 1851. The Financial Commis- 
sioner’s final proposals were sanctioned by Pun- 

jab Government Orders No, 912 of 22ud August 1881. The Hangu 
cultivators who have been recorded as occupancy tenants and made to 
pay to Muzaffar Khan in kind as before, are very discontented with the 
Discontent of those who @rrangement.‘Phey were ia hopes of getting 
have been refused proprie- a cash Settlement as proprietors and it would 
tary rights. probably havecaused less heartburning if Muza- 
ffar Khan had been continued undisturbed in the lease of the whole vil- 
luge. These men fail to understand why any distinction should have 
been made between the favored classes and tiemselves as all have habi- 
tually paid in kind hitherto, They are very persistent in petitioning every 
one in authority from the Lieutenant-Governor downwards, and as my 
successors are.certain to be troubled with their grievances, [have goue 
into the subject at more length than would otherwise have beea 


necessary. 


CROWN LANDS IN THE KOIIAT DISTRICT. 

227. A large number of villages in Baizai and Kuz Miranzai were 

; recorded at this Settlement as the property of 

Crown lands ‘at Henk) the Crown. Most of those in Kuz Mirangaj 
propery See are included in the Hangu property which has 
been separately mentioned (see paragraph 224.) 
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As regards the remainder their origin seems to 
have been as fellows :—Previous to annexation, 
owing to the internecine wars in which the 
Bangashes of Kohat were frequently engaged, 
it sometimes happened that a particular section 
of the tribe would be driven away or destroyed. 
Their vacant lands would then be given ovor by the Khan for the time 
being to some idraddr (farmer), or he would perhaps arrange for their 
cultivation direct by tenants. In many cases this state of things 
resulted iu the acquisition of proprietary rights by the holders, There 
were, however, at annexation, many estates, the holders of which had 
admittedly no title to the proprietary right or daftar, and these became 
Crown property. ‘The Crown lands of Kharmatu and Bakizai, the two 
Khwaja Khidars and other villages belong to this category. Sub- 
iG sequent to annexation Captain Coke, who was 
auras up ey veh always eager to locate new villages in unin- 
: habited lands for protection against robbers, 
took possession of large tracts here and there and made them over in 
lease to men like Mubarak Shah and Ghulam Haidar Khan Kyani, 
To judge from the heavy assessments Ievied from the first, it would 
appear that these tracts could not have been waste, but the proprietors 
lived at a distance, generallyat Kohat, and the cultivation was 
carried on by non-resident. tenants.’ The new lessees were made to 
found hamlets and locate cultivators, and proprietary rights of all sorts 
had become so weak and worthless during the latter period of Barak- 
gai rule that no objection seems to haye been taken to the alienation 
of these lands by the old proprietors. © 
228, For many years before this Settlement was commenced, 
ae : all sorts of petitions were put in for granta 
vag el for grants of of portions of these Crown lands by local 
facta Khéus,- retired Native Officers and others. 
These were postponed till the completion of the Settlement, but there 
was a general impression that there was any amount of land available 
for grant. WhenIcame to take up ithe subject, however, I found 
that the real state of things was quite the reverse. Most of the pre- 
sent holders had been in possession since Captain Coke’s time and 
could not now be onsted without great hardship. This view was 
accepted by Government, and as a rule the old holders have either 
Deen made proprietors, or continued in the lease for life or term of 
Settlement. The following orders have been 
Thecardere Sasly: pastes: passed regarding the more important proper- 


Origin of Government 
righte in remainder, 


Lands abandoned or for- 
feited before annexation, 


ties :— : 
Khwaja Khidar (Tahsil Hangu.) 


The village has been continued to the old lessee family for term 


of Settlement. 
Arazi Gola Nasrati and Chili Badber. 


These lands, situated near Sherkot, have been granted in proprie- 
tary right to the holders, a family of Izzat Khel Puthana descended 


from Allabyar Khan, 
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Jarma.—A quarter of this village has been given to Badshah, 
brother of Mobarak Shah the old lessee, in full proprietary right and 
the lease of the remaincer for his life. Saind Ahmed Shah, son of 
Mobarak Shah, aud other members of this family will probably be 
given grants of Jand in this village on Badshah’s death. 


Shahpir ee These villages have hitherto been held 

Bamma ... | by Ghulam Hafdar Khao Kyani. Bamma 

Chambai ... pund Zarra Mela have now been given to him 

Zarra Mela hamlet | in proprietary right and the leases of Shah- 
in Jarma .+ J par and Chambai for his life. 


Bakizai.—This mauza up to the present Settlement was held 
Kham tahsil (under direct management.) It was granted in 1882 in 
proprietary right to Shahzada Sultan Jan, c. 1.8, who has built a 
Jarge Kot and founded a village, to which the name of Kot Sultan has 
very appropriately been given. 

Crowu lands in mauzas “These lands are held in lease or jagir 
Kharmatu, Khwaja Khidar { by the family of the late Nawéb Buhae- 
{taheil Kohat) Yogh, and ( dar Sher Khan. Orders regarding them 
Gandiali, have vot yet been received, 
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PART V. 


LEADING FAMILIES OF THE DISTRICT. 

229. Most of the leading families of the district have already been 
Leading families of the mentioned in the historical account of the dis- 
district, Additional infor- trict, In the following remarks I have noted 
mation with regard to them any mention made of them in other parta of 
eee this report. Ihave also given partienlars of 
any jdgir grants that they may hold, and added a little information as 
to their existing circumstances. A large number of these families hold 
a territorial position, nearly the whole district being divided in accord- 

ance with their jagirs and original local jurisdictions. 





Shahzada Sultan Jan, C. 1. E.., Fu-Asst. Commissioner. 


230, Shahzada Sultan Jan ranks first among the district Darbaris, 
He is fifth in deseent from Taimur Shah. 
Shahzada Hashim and Shahzada Hassad, grand- 
sons of Taimur Shah, settled at Peshawar about A. D. 1830, where 
Shahzada Hassad obtained a jagirv of Rs. 2,300 from the Sikh Government, 
On the outbreak of the Second Sikh; War-his son Shahzada Jamhur, the 
father of Shahzada Sultan ‘Jan, took tha British side (see para. 98) and in 
November 1849 he was appointed to Kohat as an Extra Assistant. He 
was aman of influence and judgment aud much relied on by district 
officers. le died in 1868. 


On his death Shahzada Sultan Jan was recognized as the 
head of the family. From June 1860 to March 1872 he served 
as a tahsildar in the districts of Peshawar and Kohat, and in 
Apvil 1872 he was made Extra Assistant Commissioner, a position that 
he still holds. During the Afglian war he was employed in Kuram, 
After the Khost expedition he was left there by Sir Frederick Roberts 
as Governor with some Turi anilitia, but the troops had no sooner left 
than the Khostwals rose in rebellion, and a foree had to be sent back 
to fetch away the Shahzada and his followers. After this he was 
employed as Assistant to the Assistant Commissioner in charge of 
Kuram till October 1880, when he returned to Kohat. 

By Government of India No, 111K, of 24th May 1881, he was made 

, : a ©. 1. E. in recognition of his services, and by 
11 granted in A. D. 19308 P., dated 13th June 1881, he was granted 

‘ a further jagir of Rs. 1,000 which has been 
allotted in the Kohat district. 

As regards the original Sikh jagir of Rs. 2,300, which is situated in 
the Peshawar district, it was confirmed to the family on annexation in 
perpetuity. At the regular Settlement the jagir was assessed at Rs. 3,315, 
he zemindars had previously paid in kind but were now given a 
cash assessment which came into force from kharif 1878, In considera- 
tion of the loss occasioned by this change Government, by No. 383F of 
27th July 1877, sanctioned an additional jagir of Rs, 685 in favor of the 
family. This increase has raised the amount of the old jagir to Rs. 4,000, 


History of the family. 
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but the additional Ra. 683 has been allotted in the Kohat—not in the 
Peshawar district. Under the orders of Government the old jagtr of 
Re. 4,000 and the new jagir of Rs. 1,000 are to be treated as a single grant, 
The whole is in perpetuity and is to be continued to one direct heir of 
Shahzada Jamhur to beselected by the Government. The jagir is at 
present managed by Shahzada Sultan Jan, but nearly the whole of the 
income is spent in allowances to the different members. Under the terms 
of the new grant the Government has reserved to itself the power 
to require the javirdar for the time being to make suitable allowances to. 
the junior members of the family. 


The Shahzada has several brothers, most of them being in military 
or police employ. He has a cousin, Shahzada Mahsnd, descended from 
Shahzada Hashim, who is now acting Tahsildar of Kohat. 


Nawab Sir Khwaja Muhamad Khan Khattak, K.C.S.I. 


281, This chief claims descent from Mallik Ako, the Akora chief. 
The history of the family will be found in Appendix III.—~(History of 
the Teri Khattaks). 


Khwaja Muhamad Khan, who was born in 1824, is the posthumous 
son of the chief Khoshal Khan-“He was adopted by Musammat 
Farkhiinda, wife of the chief Rasul Khan, who, on the death of the latter 
in 1844, placed him on tho vacant gaddi, in preference to her own son 
by Rasul Khan. Since then Khwaja Muhamad Khan has been chief of 
the Teri Khattaks. At annexation he obtained the lease of the Teri 
tahsil from year to yoar at Rs. $1,068, In 1850 the amount was 
lowered to Rg. 25,000, and in 1851 he obtained a lease for five years at 
Rs, 20,000, In 1855 the lease was granted to him at these rates for 
life, and in 1858 by Government of India Orders No. 5601 of Stst 
December 1858, the grant was confirmed to Khwaja Muhamad Khan 
and to his heirs in perpetuity. 


For his services during the late Afghan war the amount payable 
by Khwaja Muhamad Khan was reduced for his life to Re. 18,000. 
No orders have been issued regarding the succession to the Teri chief- 
ship. It will no donbt be treated similarly to the Shakardara jagir, 
i.e, continued to a selected heir, who will be bound to make suitable 
provision for the junior members of the family. 


In 1873 Khwaja Muhamad Khan was made a K.C.S.1, and 
was also given the title of Nawab, He has always been distinguished 
for his steady loyalty to Government. He exercises civil and crimi- 
nal powers of the 2nd class within the limits of the Teri tahsil and is 
his own tuhsildar. The Nawab has a large family of sons, The 
‘ eldest, Mozatfur Khan, leads a retired life, but his sons (grandsons to 
the Nawab) have now reached manhood and appear anxious to come to 
the front. The second son, Muhamad Zaffar Khan, who is generally 
treated as the old Nawab’s heir, exercises judicial powers and is his 
father’s principal assistant. in.carrying on the work of the tabsil- 
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Among the other sons tho best known are Ghaffur Khan and Spia 
Khan. The latter served for sometime in Kuram and also accom- 
panied Sir Frederick Roberts to Kabul. 


There are a multitude of Khdnzadas in the Teri country descended 
from former chiefs. ‘They are not asa rule of any mark or of rank 
entitling them to a chair, The Naibs of Gumbat, who are very 
distantly related and Zakhariah Khan of Lachi, are perhaps the most 
prominent among them. 


family of the Bangash Chiefs of Kohat. 


232. The history of the family will be found in the account of the 
Baizai Bangashes, Appendix I, Bahadar Sher Klau was the leading maa 
of the family at annexation. Coke placed him in management of the 
Kohat pass, and he eventually held charge not only of all the Adamkhel 
sections, but also of the Daulatzais, Sipaiahs and Sturikhels, As mana- 
ger of the Pass ho first received a grant of Rs, 100 a month, which 
was increased in 1358 to Rs. 200, 


By Government of India No, 4656 of 4th November 1858 the village 
of Mir Almadkhel assessed at Rs. 1,000, was granted in jagir for life 
Rs. 900 to Bahadar Sher Khan and.Rs. 100 to his brother Atta Khan. 
In 1858 the jagir to Bahadar Sher Khan-was made up to Rs, 3,000 in 
perpetuity (No. 5601 of 8}st December 1858) and in 1862 he was given 
a further increase of Rs. 850 for life (Governmont of India No. 68 of 31st 
July 1862). In 1877 he was given the title of Nawab, aud he also en- 
joyed judicial powers. Ilo died in August 1880. Rustam Khan, the 
eldest son of the deceased Nawab, has now succeeded to the jagir, 
though not to the charge of the pass and without the title enjoyed by 
his rather. He hasbeen made-an Honorary Magistrate, The jagir 
arrangements have not yet been finally bailed. : 


288. Atta Khan, tho brother of the deceased Nawab, was at one 
time Naib-Tahsildar and afterwards Commandant of Border Police. For 
many years he took an important) sharejin the pass management under 
Bahadar Sher Khan, and when the latter died in August 1880, Atta 
Khan was temporarily appointed to fill his place. He carried on the 
work till June 1882, when the tribes on this part of the border wera 
placed directly under the Deputy Commissioner. The Adamkhels and 
adjoining tribes kept very quiet during the Afghan war and latterly 
assisted in enpplying carriage, being attracted by the liberal rates of pay 
allowed by Government. In acknowledgment of his services Atta Khan 
was given a life jagir of Rs. 1,200,* (not yet allotted), He has also a 
tenth share (—Rea. 100) also for life in the village of Mir Ahmadkhel 
besides some mafi mills and plots. He is not now in Government 
employ, but has been made an Honorary Magistrate. Mention of some 
of the collateral mombers of this family will be found in Appendix 
I, Para. 7, 


* Government of India No, 1230 E,P, of 138th June 1881, 
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Family of the Khans of Hangu. 


234. The history uf this family is given in Appendix II. On the 
murder of Gholam Haidar Khan (see para. 109) he was sneceeded 
in the tahsildari by his brother Muazaffar Khan. The title of 
Khan was confirmed to his son Allahyar Khan, then a minor.  Allah- 
yar Khan, however, has always remained in the background, and 
Muazaffar Khan has practically been Khan of Miranzai. By Govern- 
ment of India No. 4995 of 6th August 1859, a pension of Rs 400, 
formerly enjoyed by his father, was confirmed to Allahyar Khan 
to be permanently attached to the chiefship, Some mafi_ lands 
(assessed now at Rs. 866) were granted on similar conditions. 
Allahyar Khanis now Superintendent of Salt Mines, drawing a 
salary of Re. 100 a month. 

Muazaffar Khan, for services curing the mutiny, received ajégir of 
Rs. 500. (Government of India No. 5601 of Slst December 1858). 
This is now much more valuable, being assessed at Rs. 1,564,* tis 
hereditary,. Government having the right to select an heir. 

By Government of India Orders No. 2467 of 15th October 1881 
Muzaffar Khan was granted a further assignment of Rs, 1,200 anda 
sumptuary allowance of Rs. 1,200 for life. He also enjoys the lease 
of the Government lands in Hangu and some adjoining villages, In 
the greater portion of this éstate he takes rent in kind. In some of the 
smaller villages he gets cash malikana, ‘The lease is a very valu- 
able one, and is probably worth Rs. 3,000 a year. It is held during 
pleasure of Government and can be cancelled at any time. 

Muzaffar Khan’s income may therefore be roughly put as follows :— 


Rs. 
Hereditary jagir ble oe we «1,864 
Profits from kiad collections in hereditary jagir ». 1,500 
_Cash assignment for life... vie we 1,200 
Sumptuary allowance for life «oa ww 1,200 
Profit from lease of Crowndands ies .» 8,000 


Total... 8,464 


Hoe has in addition his pay as tahsildar Re 25C + 25 = 275 
per mensem and asmall personal allowance of Rs. 60 per annum. 

235. Muhamad Amin Khan, a cousin of Muzaffar Kiyan’s, was 
for long Thanahdar and Political Agent of Upper Miranzai. 

By Government of India No, 5601 of 81st December 1858 
he was granted a jagir of Rs. 100 for life in recognition of his 
local services during the mutiny. 

Muhamed Amin Khan died in 1880. His eldest son, Usman 
Khan, then succeeded to his political position, A jagir of Re, 2,400, in 
which the former life jagir of Rs. 100 is merged, was granted to 
Usman Khan in 1882 for life in consideration of his own and his 
father’s services during the Afghan war.f From this jagir, which 








* This consists of Ra, 1,317 in mauza Kach and scattered mafis aggregating Re. 247. 
} Secretary, Government. of India, Foreign Department, No, 368 E of léth Auguat 
1882, to Government Punjab. 
a 8 
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has not yet been allotted, Usman Kh4u has to pay an annual allowance 
of Rs, 400 each to his brothers Said Khan and Akbar Khan. 


Ghulam Muhamad Khan, Rais of Mokhad. 


286. The history of this family has been given in the account 
of the Sagri Khattaks, Appendix 1V. 

At Annexation Ghulam Mustafa Khan, father of the present Chief, 
was in possession as jagirdar of one-fourth of the revenue of the Mokhad 
estate in the Pindi distriet and of the entire revenues of Shakardarra. He 
also enjoyed a percentage on the income from certain salt mines. The 
jagir was confirmed to the family in perpetuity by Government of India 
No, 2000 of 80th September 1850. After the mutiny the salt per- 
centage was commuted to a fixed pension of Rs. 1,000 paid out of the 
income from the Malgin Salt Mines, also in perpetuity. By Government 
of India No. 45 J.C. of 27th May 1881 it was ruled that the jégir was 
to descend to a single selected member, Government, however, reserving 
the right to make suitable allowances in case of necessity to junior 
members. The eldest son, Faquir Muhamad is the selected heir, There 
is a violent quarrel between:.Faquir.Mulamad, and his father on one 
side and two of the younger brothers, who object to the arrangement. 


The Khan’s allowances are as follows :— Rs, A, 
Shakardara Jagir now assessed at... we «= 8,187 8 
One-fourth revenue of Pindijagir ... sin $18 0 
Salt Mines ase lee .. =3,000 0 





Total Rs. 3,955 8 


Jajir Khai Khattak of Nilab. 


237, This Chief isa scion of the senior branch of the family 
of the Akora Chiefs. In the scramble that followed the Sikh con- 
quest of Peshawar he obtained the Nilab tappa in jagir. During 
the Second Sikh War he sided with the Sikhs. He was, however, 
confirmed at annexation in possession of his jagir. 

The jagir was valued at Rs. 2,178, and consisted of ten villages 
of which three lying east of the Indus were afterwards trans. 
ferred to the Pindi district. 

By Government of India Orders (No. 1375 of 26th December 1852) 
this jagir was increased to Rs, 8,000 by a cash grant of Ks, 822 for life 
“to be reconsidered after his death witha view to the grant being 
perpetual during the good behaviour of his successors.” 

By Government of India No. 140 of 12th January 1852, the 
three villages transferred to Pindi were excluded from the jégfr and in 
lieu of them a cash grant was allowed of Rs. 400 also in perpetuity. 

In consideration of his services during the mutiny—(he sent 
some levies to Naushera)—by Government Orders No. 5601 of 81st 
December 1858, Jafir Khan was given a further life pension of Rs. 822. 


238. Up to the present Settlement Jafir Khan took Battdi in his 
jagit. He also realised a large income from miscellancous cesses. At 
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Settlement the villages were nssessed in cash, and the cesses for the most 
Ha abolished. Jafir Khan has petitioned to have the loss occasioned 

y the change made good to him. The loss has been estimated at 
lis. 2,804. 

He at present holds a jagir now assessed at Rs, 1,714, and pensions 
negregating Rs. 2,044—in all Rs, 8,758 « year. No orders have been 
issued regarding the succession to this jaefr. His son Fatteh Muhamad 
manages the jagir, Jafir Khan himself being over 70 years of age.* 


Afeal Khal of Jamal Garhi in Peshawar District. 


239. Afzal Khén, like Jafir Khan, belongs to the senior branch 
of the family of the Akora Chiots. Before annexation he distinguished 
himself by murdering the Chief, Khwas Kbéu, who has been mentioned 
in the account of the Teri Khattaks (see Appendix III, paras. 19 and 20.) 
At annexation he was found in possession of the Khwarra and Zira 
tappas and of part of Pattiala. He was ousted in 1854 for mismanage- 
ment, when he retired to Jamal Garhi where he has since resided. 
By Government of India, No, 140 of 12th Jauuary 1852, his former 
jagie valued at Rs. 1,400 was confirmed to Afzal Khan in perpetuity. 
he income was made up to Rs-8,000 by a cash grant of Rs. 1,600 
for life to be reconsidered at tiis death. In 1854, when the jégir 
was taken under direct management, it was decided that he should 
receive only half the javir realisations (Government cf India No 1962 
of 11th May 1854). Theso amounted to Rs. 700, but have beon 
increased by the new scttlement to Rs. 812-8. By Government of India 
No 5601 of 81st December 1858 he was allowed an additional pension of 
Rs, 822 on account of mutiny services. IIo at one time received a 
share of the income from the Khwarra and Zirarakhs. This was com- 
muted to a fixed sum of Rs. 895 a year, which was upheld by Govern- 
ment Punjab No. 1266 of 25rd September 1873. 

He now enjoys— 


Half revenue of jagir villages = oe =, 819 
Fixed allownnee from rakhs tee wear. “5h 895 
Pension paid from Peshawar ae wate 455 1,600 

Ditto Kohat aes eee yy 822 


Total Ra. 8,629 


The jagir grant is in perpetuity. I presume that the rakh allowanea 
is also in perpetuity. As regards the cash pension of Rs 2,422 by the 
proposals sanctioned by the Government of India Orders of 1854 already 
referred to, Rs 1,000 of this pension was to Le continued in perpetuity 
to a selected heir during loyal conduct. Afzal Khan belongs rather to 
the Peshawar than to the Kohat district. 


a a a RN RR 

* Jatir Khan died on 10th January 1883, By Government India Orders No. 1834@ of 
20th July 188%, his son Fattech Muhamad Khan has been appointed to succeed him in the 
Jagir and hereditary pension of Rs, 100. The first pension of Rs. 822 has also been 
confirmed to Fatteh Mahamud Khan for life. The Mutiny pension of Rs, 822 has been 
resumed. A lump sum of Ks. 16,400 was allowed as compensation for loss of right to 
collect revenue iu kind, 
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Biland Khan of Khushalgarh. 


240, Biland Khan is a great grandson of the Chief Saadat Khan. 
(See Appendix IIT, paras. 10 and 11). Before aunexation, his unele, 
Murtaza Khan, held two villages, Khushalgarh and Khwazakhel in jégir. 
These villages were situated in the large jagir held by Afzal Khan, and 
previous to 1854 Murtaza Khan had been obliged to struggle for his 
rights which Afzal Khan wished to override, 


Murtaza Khan died in January 1871, but the succession to the 
jagir had been previously confirmed to Biland Khan by Government of 
India No, 5601 of 81st December 1858, Biland Khan resides av Amir 
in the Khwarra. He holds for life only, but the jagir will probably 
be continued in the family. He gets a percentage of 7 per cent. on the 
income from the Khwarra Jangles, of which his uncle Karim Khan. is 
Superintendent, The jagir is assessed at Rs. 290. 


Family of Mtr Mubarak Shah. 


241, Mir Mubarak was the head ofa family of Banari Saiads who 
came from Hindustan and settled at Kohat some generations ago. 
They are now numerous and influential. Saidan Shah, the father of 
Mir Mubarak Shah, took a leading partas a lessee inthe affairsof tha 
Teri country during the period thatfélowed on the death of Khushal 
Khan (A. D, 1824), In the, aecount-of-the district under Captain 
Coke (paras, 105 to 114), LD mentioned Miv Mubarak Shah as Coke’s 
right hand man. He was killed athe mutiny. Coke gave him the 
lease of alarge tract of Jand now forming the village of Jarma, This 
was declared at Settlement to be Crown property. ‘The profits from it 

robably amount to Rs. 4,000 or Rs. 5,000 a year. The lease since Mir 

Qubarak Shah’s death has been held by his brother Badshah. 
Badshal: was for long Inspector of Police at Kohat. He was supposed 
at tho time of the Jowaki outbreak to have intrigued with the section 
opposed to Bahadar Sher Khan, and was removed to the Peshawar dis- 
trict. He has since retired from Government service. He isa man of 
considerable influence at Kohdt;and hasrecently been made an hono- 
rary magistrate, Said Ahmad Shah, the son of Mir Mubarak Shah, 
was also atone time a Deputy Inspector in the Police, but threw 
up the appointment. He has been granted the village of Bhawalearh, 
jama Rs. 200, in perpetuity, and also gets a pension of Rs. 426 for 
life in consideration of his father’s services. Said Ali Shah, a brother 
of Badshah’s, is now Inspector of Police at Kohat. 


The Miankhels of Kohat. 


242. These are the descendants of Haji Bahadar, whose airing at 
Kohit has already been mentioned in the general account of the 
district (see para. 17). Haji Bahadar lived in the time of Aurangzeb. His 
descendants form a semi-priestly class, known as the Midnkhels, and are 
very numerous at Kohat, where there isa regular Midnkhel quarter. 
They hold the village of Miaukhel assessed at Rs. 1,059 in jagir. This 
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ig divided between some 150 sharers in accordance with their proprietary 
possession, Imam Shah, Yusaf Shah, and Bakir Shah are the most leade 
lng men among them. 


Ghulam Haidar Khan Kiyani of Shahpur. 


243. Ghulam Haidar Khan’s family came from Seistan, and settled 
at Peshawar in the time of the King Taimur Shah. His father Sekan- 
dar Khan was killed fiehting on the side of Sardar Yar Muhamed at the 
battle of Zeyda (A. D. 1828). Ghulam Haidar Khan after his father’s 
death came to Kohat, and entered the service of Sirdar Sultan Muhamad 
Kh4n. He was given various jagirs—it being the common custom iu 
those days to grant assignments of land. revenue, instead of giving a fix 
ed salary, After the Second Sikh War he retired with Sultan Muhamad 
Khan to Kabul. He afterwards returned to Kohdt and Coke gave him 
the lease of a large tract of land round Shahpur, which he has since held. 
These lands were decided at Settlement to be Crown property. Ghulam 
Haidar Khan bas two intelligent sons, Sher Muhamad Khan and Malik 
Jan, These served during the Afghan war in Kuram, assisting in poli- 
tical and other work connected with ‘the administration of the valley. 
Ghulam Haidar Khén has never held any appointment ander Govern- 
ment. He lives on the profits from his lease, which probably average 
Rs, 5,000 a year. 





The Mians of Shekh Allahdad. 


244 Shekh Allahdad was a contemporary of the great Khusha 
Khan-—(time of Aurangzeb) and gaye his name to a shrine and village 
in the Zira valley, His descendants hold the village, which is assessed 
at Rs, 300 in jagir. At annexation this was a great asylum for rob« 
bers, and the leading Mians are still employed to a considerable extent 
in getting back stolen property from the neighbouring Jowakis, 


Family of Phil Badshah. 


245. These are Jalani Sainds of the Sani persuasion. The family 
eame from Makhad four generations ago, and took up their abode in the 
Jangal Suburb of Kohat, They obtained small grants of land all throuch 
the Kohat tappas. These were confirmed to them revenne-free, and are 
still held by them. They are now assessed at Ra, 172, The family also 
held cash inams aggregating Rs. 500, but these have been reduced by re- 
sumption to Rs, 800, lately increased to Rs. 400. The family is getting 
very numerous, and since the death of Phul Badshah (in 1878) has no 
recomnised head. They possess a very extended influence, and are much 
reverenced by some of the Orakzai tribes beyond the border. hey have 
been given the village of Mian Mela in the Mishti couatry, and hold the 
village of Reysf in jagir from the Khattak Nawab. 


Saiad Afeal of Hangu. 
246. This isa Shiah family which used to playa leading part in 
Hangu politics. Saind Hassan Raza, the father of Saiad Afzal, is sus 
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ected of having instigated the murder of the chief Ghulam Haidar Khan 
in 1855. Coke gave Saiad Afzal the lease of the village Barabbaskhel, 
but he was deprived of this at Settlement, and has lately been granted in 
compensation a cash allowance of Rs, 300 for life, He has also a 
pension of Rs. 200, sanctioned by Government of India No. 295 of 27th 
July 1870. This family is generally on bad terms with Mozaffar Khan, 
the tahsildar, though lately the quarrel has been made up, 





The Suiads of Shahukhel. 


247. These are Shiahs, and belong to the faction opposed to the 
Khan of Hangu, Twahir Shah was a leading man. He was succeeded by 
his son Mfr Afzal, also a man of influence, but who has lately died. 
Bakir Shah is now head of the family, The family enjoys an indm of 
Rs. 100 a year, 


Gul Badshah of Marai, 


248, Thisisa young fellow who is the head of a Shiah family 
possessing considerable influence among the neighbouring hill tribes, 
especially among the Sipaiahs. 


Koreshis of Sherkot. 

249. These are a numerous body, the descendants of Shekh Yusaf, 
and the guardians of his shring. ‘The trees and groves all through the Chill 
tract are under the protection of this shrine, and any one cutting down 
a growing tree, or even removing a dead one, is said to incur the displea- 
sure of the Saint, the fear of which has hitherto been sufficient to preserve 
them from the axe. 

Faquir Hussain and Hasan Ali are the leading men among these 
Koreshis, 


Said Kasim of Sherkot. 


250. This young manis manager of the Pir Fatteh Shah shrine 
at Sherkot. The tomb is a white building on the top of the Sherkot 
hill, and is visible fora long distance. The shrine is revered by the 
Manikhels and Sipaiahs and other hill tribes. Considerable mafi grants 
are attached to it, ‘These had been resumed, but have been re-granted at 
this Settlement. 


they ieeitng antarane 02 251. I shall conclude the chapter by men- 
tioning a few of the more Jeading lambardars in 
the different tappas. 

Upper Miranzai.—Maliks Bhangi of Dérsamand and Mahmuti of 
Nariéb are heads of the faction opposed to Usman Khan, They are 
supported by Shahzada Sultan Jan, whose father Shahzada Jamhdr 
used to employ them asa check ou the Haugu family in these out-of 


the-way parts, Malik Sarfaraz of Kahi is also a leading man. 
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Lower Miranzai.—The family of the Khans of Hangu headed 
by the tahsildar Mozaffar Khan dwarf all the others in this tappa. 
Their principal opponents are the Saiads of Shahukhel and Saiad Afzal 
of Hangu already mentioned. There are some Malikdinkhel Settle- 
ments near Hangu. The families of Pyau Khan, a Subadar of the 1st 
Panjab Infantry, and of Allahdad Khan, Subadar of the 8rd Punjab 
Infantry, reside here. 


Samileaii—Rasn] Khan Yazatkhel of Chili and Khwas Khan of 
Kachai are leading Maliks, I have already mentioned Gul Badshah of 
Marai and the head Saiads and Koreshis of Sherkot, The family of 
Patteh Khan Khwaja-Muhamedkhel once held a leading position at Ali- 
zai, Fatteh Khan incited the Basoti disturbances of 1867, and the fa- 
mily is now in poor circumstances. The Ushtarzai lambardars have 
no recognised leaders. 


Baizai-~At Kohat itself the leading families are those of the Izzat- 
khels headed by that of the late Nawab Bahadar Sher Khan and those of 
the Banuri Sainds and of the Miankhels. Among the leading lambar- 
dars, commonly known as the Char-tappa Maliks, are Dost Muhamed 
and Ibrahim of Bazadi, Dilasa of Jangal, Nadmin of Pirkhel, Bahram 
of Garhi, Mawaz and Kasim Shinikhel. These all live in the suburbs 
of Kohat. They have been granted liberal indms at this Settlement. 
Among other residents of Kohat I may mention Abdulla Khan Shind- 
kbel Resaldar in the 6th Panjab Cavalry and Sher Muhamed Khan 
Tarin, a Subadar of the 3rd Sikhs. Among the Hindus the family 
of the old tahsildar Dharm Singh is the only ono requiring mention, 
As regards the outlying villages, Mazulln of Muhamadzai was a 
a leading Malik. He las lately died, and Malik Mir Ghulam is at 
present the acting head of the family, Ghulam Khan Izzatkhel and 
the sons of Fatteh Khan Popalzai reside at Kaluchina, 


Tn the Akora Khattak country the leading families are those of 
Jafir Khan and Biland Khan. Ayan Shah of Kamar Mela and 
Malik Kali of Kahi are leading men in the Khwarra, I have already 
mentioned the Mians of Shekh Allulidad. These ave the only families 
of much note. 


PART VI.—Agricultural and Miscellaneous. 





METHOD OF AGRICULTURE. 


252, The principal crops grown in the Kohat and Hangu Tahsils 
the portions of the district which have come 
under Settlement are wheat, barley, Indian 
corn, and bajra, and ata long interval cotton, rice and mung. Kangni 
(Panicum Italicum) a sort of millet, locally known as ghokht, is a good 
deal grown in Upper Miranzai. In the Teri tahsil Indian corn is very 
little grown ; the principal crops there are wheat, bajra, barley aud 
gram. 


Principal crops. 


The only crops calling for special mention 


hore: requiring menkem. “are: wheat, barley, bajra, Indian corn, cotton, 


rice and gram. 


Wheat 253, ‘Wheat is “by far the most important 
sh crop in the district. 


fetes The priacipal sorts of wheat grown are 
: khattaki, or sarkat, kallangi and tiraht, 


Khattaki wheat is, 1 believe, the same as the sindi or ordinary 
2 wheat of the Indus Valley, of which it is 
ae a local waricty.. “Lt is a hard red wheat. It 
is almost universally grown ow barani lands all through the district, and 
to a considerable extent on irrigated lands. It is the only wheat used 
in the Khattak country including the Akora tappas. In Upper Miranzai, 
too, where cultivation is mostly~baraniy noue but khattaki wheat is 
used. It requires less watering, and ripens more quickly than tirahi 
or kallangi. ‘The khattaki wheat from Chauntra, which is the great 
wheat-growing country of the district, is particularly good. 


Kallangi wheat gives a heavier yield than khattaki, but it requires 
2, Kallangi, plenty of manure aud plenty of water. It 
is grown only on irrigated lands in Baizai, 
Samilzai and Lower Miranzai. A great deal is grown round Kohat, It 
is less grown in the villages of Hastern Baizai, It has lately been in- 
troduced into the Nilab tappa as an experiment. Itis grown there 
on well lands, where it is said to do exceedingly well, and to be much 
more profitable than khattaki, The kallangi wheat is a hard yellow, 
Jt is peculiar looking, the grain growing very close and being arranged 
in four even rows like barley, which with its large heavy ears 
it much resembles, This wheat is mostly required for home con- 
sumption aud very little is available for exportation, 


CRE 


Tirahi wheat also known as “ spin” and “daud khani,” is sup- 
8, Tirah! posed to have been introduced from Tirah, A 
. : denizen of a colder climate it ripens slowly, 
and can only be grown in the higher valleys towards Hangu and Kachai. 
In the lower parts of the district it is burned up by the hot weather 
before the ears have had time to fill, and it cannot be grown even as 
low as Kohat. It is a strong plant yielding heavy crops; it is grown 
ou barani as well as irrigated lands, and requires less manure and 
water than kallangi. In fact tirahi wheat becomes rank (masé) if it 
gets too much rain or manure, The grain is soft white and it is a first 
clasa wheat. 


All these varieties of wheat are bearded. Alundat sarkai is a 
beardless wheat, which is grown in the Bar 
and Jabbi valley. As arule the people object 
to beardless wheats, as they suffer much more from the depredationa 


of birds, 


4. Beardless wheat, 


Ploughin 254. Lalmi or unirrigated lands are gener~ 
nee ally ploughed five or six times before being 
sown with wheat. 


In the case of Abi or irrigated lands, it depends on the quality of 
the soil. In places the land is plonghed twice or oftener and then sown, 
On the soft lands towards Kharmati and Dhoda as soon as the kharif 
crop has been cut, the Jand is ploughed once, aud then sown with wheat, 
It does not pay to overplough the best lands as the crop grows too rank 
and gets beaten down by wind and rain, ‘Phe southern Khattaks plough 
their lands again and again. This enables the ground to absorb the rain 
fall and economises the moisture The process is described by the expres~ 
sion Nam dabana or pressing in the damp. Fields so prepared can be 
sown weeks after the last rainfall, 


255. Wheat on irrigated lands is universally sown broadcast on 
Lalmi lands, where the soilis sandy and light, 
or soft and yielding, wheat is sown with a drill 
(nali), In the Barak country and in the Nilaéb and Patiala tappas the 
drill is commonly used. In Upper Mirangai and in Saméri and 
the neighbouring valleys the soil is too stiff for the use of a drill, aud 
wheat is sown broadcast. In the case of Abi lands, when the land is 
yeady ploughed (sama) it is watered. This to a certain extent levels 
it. In this state it is called shahora. When the land has partially dried 
and has reached the exact stage (wattar), when it is friable though still 
damp, the seed is scattered over it and the ground is there and then 
ploughed once or twice till the seed has been worked in. The land is 
not watered again till the wheat is a spau high. 


Bowing. 


The number of subsequent waterings depends on the rain fall, When 
it does not rain good lands require to be irri- 
gated every thirty duys during the winter and 
every twenty days when the weather gets warmer. Bad lands to 
ensure a good crop require to be watered twice as often, Roughly four 


Watering. 
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waterings in the season are enough for good lands, and ten for bad lands. 
Barani lands require three or four falls of rain at proper intervals, 


About Kohat, after the sced has been plonghed in, the clods are 
broken and levelled with a roller (mdla2) or 
toa less extent with a harrow (ghashawar), 
This latter is also used after the sowing and the rolling is over to form 
the small ridges by which the fields are divided into plots for irrigation 
purposes, The mdéla and ghashdwar are not used in the Hangu 
tahsil. 

The amount of seed sown is ahont 80 seers the acre. Whena 
drill is used the amount of sced is somewhat 
larger. 


All through the district the best time for sowing wheatis during 
Kartik and Maggear from 15th October to 16th 
December. Pol sowings are inferior. Some- 
times when Jands have remained untilled owing to the failure of 
autumn and early winter rains, wheat is sown on the chance as 
late as the middle of January; -butit seldom yields more than a 
half crop, Irrigated wheat isoften manured when the crop is growing, 
the manure being scattered thinly over the surface of the field. 


Wheat in the southern Khattak country is generally ripe by 15th 
April. Khattaki wheat ripena in Kohat about 
10th May, and kallangi ten or fifteen days later. 
Near Hangu the wheat harvest commeuces abont 25th May and is over 
by the middle of June. In Upper Mirauzai the wheat harvest is a fort. 
night earlier than in Hangu. 


Harrowing 


Amount of seed, 


Beason for sowing. 


Harvesting. 


256. Barley is cultivated much in the same way as wheat. It is 
sown at the same time. Asa rule with irri- 
gated Jands barley is sown for the first twenty 
days of Kartik, after which the people sow their wheat. It requires to ba 
watered at the same intervals as wheat, but one or two waterings are 
saved as it ripens earlier. 


Barley harvest at Kohat generally lasts from 10th to 80th April. In 
the south of the district it ripens about the same time, or a littla 
earlier, In Miranzai it ripens in the begining of May, The interval 
between barley and wheat harvest in the north of this district is 
greater than in the province generally, 


257. Indian corn (makkat) in this district is always called jowar, 

nites ean eens the ordinary jowar of the Punjab, which 

jowar, e is but little grown, being called xari jowar 
(small jowar.) 


Indian corn in the Kohat and Hangu tahsils is nearly as important 
a crop as wheat. It is mostly grown on irrigated lands, except in 
Upper Miranzai, where it is the principal kharif crop on rain lands 
as well. ‘There are two sorts, garma and sarda; garma is yellowish in 
color and is the later sown crop; sarda is used for the earlier sowings. 
They ripen nearly together. 


Barley. 
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258. The seasons for jowar sowing are 
named after particular stars, which then rise 
in the early moruing. These seasons are called 


Seasons for jowar sowing. 
The different Wattars, 


Wattars. 
J.—The Parnni Wattar, 22nd Jet to 2)st Har. (Pleiades.) 
1].—The Trakkri or Tale Wattar, 21st Har to 22nd Sawan (locally 
known as Bashikal). 
(The Trakkrior Scales are the three stars forming the belt 
of Orion.) 
IlL.—The Gap Wattar. (The dog star), 
This Wattar is divided into three parts :— 
(i.) The Put Gip. When the dog star 
though suinesnad tobe above the 22nd to 26th 
horizon is not visible. 


(ii.) The Sur Gup., When the dog star) 27th to end of 


Sawan, 


is low down and red, Sawan, 
(iii.) The Spin or Chitta Gap. When) ; 
the dog star shines out clear The first 22 days 
g of Bhadon, 


and white. 

The Gip is followed by Sohel (Canopus) when the sowing season 
comes to an end, 

Zemindars are often hazy about their dates and seasons. Still 
a knowledge of these Wattars is a convenience when inspecting 
crops. A zemindar will tell you that a particular crop is of the 
Pit Gtip sowing and another more backward of the Chitta Gup. 

In the upper valleys Indian corn is sown earlier and ripens 
earlier than towards Kohat. ‘Ihe later a crop is sown the better, 
provided it has time to ripeu, ~ Towards the end of autumn the dew. 
fall is excessive in places, which are shut in by hills, and the Indian 
corn is destroyed by a disease called channt, 
In more exposed places the dew is dissipated 
by the wind. These latter can be sown later as the crop is not 
attacked by channi. 


Disease called channi. 


About Hangu Indian corn is generally sown 
from the middle of Juneto theend of July; 
very little is sown after the beginning of August, 

In Kohat early crops are sown for fodder during the month of 
Har (from middle of June to middle of 
July) The regular sowings commence with 
the end of July and extend to the first days of September. The 
earlier sown crops generally give a poor yield. The grain does not 
seem to form, and large portions of the ear 
are bare, with only a few seeds here and there. 
Otherwise the crop appears perfectly healthy, 
On the other haud the late sown crops often suffer for waut of 
irrigation, unless there is timely rain at the end of September to fill 
the streams, In each village there are certain dates between which 
it pays the people to cultivate Indian corn. As we leave Hangu the 
earlier sowings becomes less and less productive and the good sowing 


The custom in Hangu. 


Jn Kohat, 


Objection to carly sow- 
ing, 
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season gets Inter and later. Most villages divide the area to be 
sown between three or four different Wattars, though there is generally 
one favorite Wattar for which most of the land is reserved. In Garhi 
Mawaz Khan close to Kohat the Chitta Gup is the favorite. In Dhoda, 
which is very confined, the Put Gip and the Sur Gdp are the favorites. 
Above Muhamadzai the people do not cultivate later than the Pat Gup. 


Indian corn of the Trakkri Wattar ripens by the beginning 
of October. Spin Gup crops ripen about the 
end of November. In Miranzai the Jndian 
corn is all cut and carried by the beginning of October. 


Time of jowar harvest, 


259. Indian corn is sown brondeast like wheat. The first 
sowing is often spoilt by untimely rain 
followed by sun, which binds the soil and 
locks in the young shoots, About Kohat a field is often harrowed under 
these circumstances to break the upper crust and release the plant. 


Manner of sowing. 


260, Bajra is the great kharif crop on barani Jands all throngh 
the district. It is sown at any time from the 
beginuing ef-April to the beginning of August, 
Whether early sown or late “sown the erop is generally ent during 
October. Bajra is a tough erop and not much injured by exposure 
to weather, ‘Che straw in particular isimproved by being left standing 
for a long time, so the people are not in a hurry to cut it, 
Flocks of small birds do much injury im August and the beginning 
of September. At this time of the year all the small boys are 
seated in trees pulling ropes, connected with different parts of the 
field to scare them away. Towards the end of September the 
sparrow-hawks (dashas) come down from the hills and the small 
birds disappear, and the small boys rest from their labours, 


261, Cotton.—This crop does not call for much remark. It 
is sown in Apriland May, and gathered about 
the endof November. Cotton is seldom allowed 
to stand for a second year’ As a rule it is a single-year crop, the 
land being then ploughed up for something else. 


262. Rice is sown from the middle of April to the end of 
; May. Tt ripens about the middle of Septem- 
See ber. The seed is generally trampled into the 
mud (pargandai). Sometimes rice is grown in nurseries and then 
planted out (nihal). This is the system used with the better varieties. 
Rice intended to be transplanted has to be sown about the end of 
March, Sukh Das is the name of a valuable variety of rice grown here 
and there, The area under rice varies greatly. It is grown most 
steadily in Lower Miranzai and Samilzai where the water-supply 
is more certain. If, owing to timely rain, there is plenty of water in 
the Toi when the sowing season comes on, a good dealis often cultivated 
inthe villages of Lower Baizai. The crop, however, in these parts 
is a very risky one, as if the Toi afterwards dries up for two or three 
weeks the crop fails altogether, and this is as often as not the case, 


Bajra, 


Cotton, 
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263, Gram is extensively grown in the Land Kammar Thal, the 
sandy tract adjoining the Bannu tahsil, aud to a 
less extent in the Akora tappas. It is not much 
grown anywhere else. 


Gram. 


Custom of Stacking Fodder in Trees, 

264. In parts of the district, more especially above Hangu, the 
people are in the habit of stacking bajra and 
jowar straw and hay upin trees generally in the 
small woods and groves attached to shrines, Each 
tree contains a small hay-stack perched up among its branches, This 
keeps the fodder out of the wet, and the sanctity of the shrine is 
supposed to deter thieves and incendiaries. 


CATTLE AND DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 


265. An enumeration of the cattle in the portion of the district 
under Settlement was made during measnre- 
ments and checked during attestation, The 
number of cattle necessnrily varies from year 
to year, but the figures then obtained \probably represent fairly the 
existing live-stock with the exception of camels. 

266. Nearly all the district camels capable of carrying loads 
were impressed or engaged during the late 
Afghan war for the use of the Transport 
Department. Most of them died while on service, These have to some 
extent heen replaced since hy uew purchases, and what was then 
young stock has now grown up; but) the original figures can no 
longer be relied on as even approximately accurate. I have accordingly 
framed a new estimate based on the returns of camels fit for purposes 
of carriage supplied by the tahsildars, an addition being made for 
young camels not yet fit for loads. T-eannot say that these returns 
are correct, ‘lo furnish correet returns is almost impossible, as since 
the late war it has heen a common practice for eamel-owners in the 
district to try and pass off their camels as the property of some Afridi 
or other Trans-border man in order to avoid impressment for military 
or other service, the rule being that camels belonging to trans-border 
men are only to be impressed in cases of extreme urgency. The 
camels of the Pass and Jawaki Afridis spend most of their time in car- 
rying salt from the district mines, and large numbers of them graze 
here during the rainy season, It is in consequence very difficult to 
find out the truth about these partuership arrangements, the difficulty 
being increased by the fact that the Afridis generally send their camels 
in charge of Awan or Hindki Sarwans, residents of our own districts. 

267. As regards the Teri tahsil an enumeration of stock for 

= ‘i _ the Barak tappa was roughly effected last 

ae remeratign of cattle in cold weather by M, Asa Naud. No enu- 

meration has been made in the other tappas, 

The estimate for these has been framed by allowing the same proportion 
of cattle to population as in the Barak tappa. 


Storing fodder in 
trees, 


Enumeration of cattle 
effected during Settlement, 


Tstimate of camels. 
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Statement showing num- 268. The following figures give the esti- 
ber of cattle. mate of cattle for the whole district :— 
as é A s Fi = 
3 a a $ E 
3 a | & 3 
2 b| i=} Cod c=! -; 
Tabsil, | Namo of Tappa. 3 9 a § a 
7] a b| 2 bor s > = 
-|“iegite]2!2i]4/éid 
pj 3 5 zl a S 3 q ° 
a a ca) a | 2 A o a 
i Upper Miranzai| 3,646] 69 | 4,262 | 1,746 } 109 53 | 298 60 | 10,141 
a 
a (| Lower do. 6,382 75 | 7,422 | 8,460 116 8 828 160 | 22,048 
Total ...| 09,628} 144 li1,ea4 |10,008 | 225 | 61 | 622 | 220 | 83,000 
Raizai | 7.622} 299 | 7,369 |95,973 | 269 23 | 771 | 800 | 53,616 
ag | {| Samilzai w | 2,168 26 | 2,476 | 6,177 40 1 224 an 10,112 
| | Niet | 34087 | 695 | i441 | 2373 42 2a 5 | 800 | 5,753 
45 | Khwarra Me G41 | 1,203 | User | 1/748 2 ‘ss as 300 6,463 
bt | / Zira and Patiala 2,046 738 | 4,550 | 6,423 14 ase 90 $60 14,221 
(| Shukerdara ... | 1178 1 | gsa | sisga 45 .. | 623 | 400 | 12,668 
Wotal —,.. | 14,652 | 2,053 |19,479 [59,081 | 421 4 | 1,918 | 1,680 | 100,78 
Teri ws | 28,000 | 1,000° |11,000" 138,000." 600 | 1,500 | 1,500 | 78,600 
Total of District | 62,807 | 4,096 |42,008 -[1,05,988 | 1,146 85 | 3,735 | 3,380 | 218,329 

















269. ‘Lhe following table will show the 


Figures showing average average price of stuck in an ordinary year :— 


price of stock, 


Price. 

- Rs. Rs. 

Bullocks (home bred) o» J6 to 25 
Do, (imported) we 25 4, 50 
Cows (home bred) . 10 4 20 
Do, (im ported) ow» 25 4, 60 
Buffalo cows e's ». 80 4, 70 
Mules owe on . 60 ,, 150 
Ponies ie va - 25 4, 50 
Camels one ive ». 50 ,, 150 
Donkeys =. ose . 10 4, 380 
Sheep and goats abe rr Sey em 
Fat-tailed Sheep or Dumbas we «CG 12 


33 
270. The Kohat district is very poor as regards home-bred cattle. 
With the exception of the Miranzai and 
Shakardarra tracts, the district draws largely 
for cattle on other parts of the Punjab. 
Kine are imported from Amritsar, and Jarge numbers of oxen are 
brought up by Lohani traders from the southern Derajat. These 
are larger and stronger than the native oxen. The home-bred 
bullocks, especially in Miranzai and Samilzai, are very inferior 
both as regards strength and size. The Buaizai bullocks are some- 
what better. The best are the Sagri bullocks from Shakardarra, 
which are nearly equal to the imported bullocks from the 
Derajat. Most of the camels of the district are owned by the 


Character of the dis- 
trict cattle, 
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Sagri and Akora Khattaks and by the people about Lachi and 
Sumari. The Bangashes as a rule own very few, though the 
Khan of Hangu and his relations have a good many, which they use 
for trading purposes. Camels are bred to a large extent in Shakardarr, 
but the people there generally sell off the young stock to traders 
from other parts. 


MANUFACTURES AND HANDICRAFTS. 


271, This is a very poor district for handicrafts and manufactures, 
The carpenters and masons, even in the town of 
Kohat, are almost without exception inferior 
workmen, while they demand very high wages. 


272. As regards manufactures, the only industry carried on to 
any extent is the manufacture of coarse 
cotton cloth, Even this is not carried on to 
anything like the same extent as innost of the Punjab districts, the 
estimated value of the whole ofthe cotton cloth made in the district 
during the year being about Rs, 40,000, This is much less than 
is required for home consumption, and las to be supplemented by 
large imports both of English and conntry-made cloth. 

Luugis are manufactured at Kohat and Ushtarzai, They are 
generally dark-blue with yellow and crimson 
stripes introduced into the fringe. 


Leather sandals (4/eris) are extensively made at Lachi. Some 


Carpenters and masons. 


Cloth Manufactures, 


Lungis, 


Sandals, of these are richly embroidered with gold and 
are much appreciatedhy Pathaus, 
Felts. Felts are manufactured at Kohat. 


Rifles used to be manufactured in. the suburbs of Kohat, but 
Rin the industry has been uearly destroyed by the 
aoe introduction of Euglish-made rifles, 


These are the only manufactures calling for any uotice, 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


273. The weights used in the district are maunds, seers and 
Weights, chittacks, which bear the same proportion to 
one another as in the Punjab generally. 
Kohati weights, however, are roughly a fourth as heavy again as 
Government weights, the seer being equal to 192 tolas, and the maund 
to 51, or roughly to 50 Government seers. Kohati weights are those 
ordinarily in use throughout the district, except in Miranzai, where 
till quite lately they had what they call kacha weights, but which are 
really the same as the anthorized Government weights, the seer being 
equal to 80 tolas. ‘These kacha weigkts have to a great extent been 
driven out by Kohati weights since the Afghan war, when the latter 
were exclusively used by the contractors engaged in supplying the 
troops. 
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274. The common dry mensnre of the district is the Oza or 
Punjabi Zopa, The Kohat Oza of wheat is 
rouchly equal to 8 seers, though the weight of 
course varies with the quality of the corn, a measure of wheat weighing 
more than a measure of barley. The Hindki population call the Qza 
by the name of Aashra and the Khattaks by the name of Kdsa, 

The Qza@ varies in capacity in different parts of the distriet. In 
Darsamand it is equal to 16 Government seers; in the Khattak 
country to seven seers. For retail purposes the Oza is subdivided 
into Lapakais, Kurwais, Nimagunis, &e. ‘The proportion that these 
bear to the Oza and to one another is constantly varying. A Lapakai 
or Lap is as much as a man can scoop up with two hands, but one 
village will have 4 Lapakais to the Kurwai while au adjoining village 
will have five. The names of these submeasures are generally only 
locally current so that nothing can be gained by giving any ‘farther 
details about them. An ox-load of grain is known in the district as 
n chat or gundai. A chat hangs. down on both sides in two sacks, 
FHlalf a chaé or one sack is an andai. The chat varies in weight from 
2 to 4 maunds and is a most untrustworthy measure, 


Dry measures. 


275. Previous to annexation there was no measure for land 
current. in the, district, The nearest ap- 
pronch to a land measure was obtained by 
calculating the amount of seed required. Since annexation the 
favorite measure among the people in the irrigated tracts has been 
the jarid or bigha, which is equal to half an acre, This was ap- 
parently introduced during the earlier summary Settlements and 
was for long used in Official Reports. At. this Settlement measure- 
ments were effected in ghuinigs, kanals and marlas based on the English 
standard acre viz. :— 


Land measures, 


1 square-karam 54 feet square, 


9 square karams = | marla = 1 perch. 
20 marlas = 1 kanal = $ road. 
8 kanals == 1 ghumao = | acre. 


The people at present are not well up in these measures. Even 
in the settled tracts they prefer to caleulate in jaribs. 

Tn the Teri tahsil and in Upper Miranzai the old seed measures 
are the only ones in use among the people, who talk roughly of so 
many mauns of land. 


COINAGE. 


976, Previous to annexation the coinage of the district consisted 
~of a mixture of Yar Mohammadi and Sullani 
rupees coined by the Local Governors of 
Peshawar, and of Nandrami or Kabuli rupees from Kabul. ‘The Sikhs 
afterwards introduced the Nanak-Shdht rupee. The Yar Mohammadi 
and Sultani rupees were worth a good deal less than the Kaduli. 
These and the Nanak-Shdhé rupee have now disappeared from cir- 
culation. The Government rupee is now generally used throughout 


Silver coins in use. 
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the district, and also by the Adamkhel Afridis. The people of 
Upper Miranzai and along the Waziri border make uae of the Govern- 
ment rupee for the payment of revenue, but they also make use to a great 
extent of Kabuli rupees, especially in their dealings with trans- 
border tribes. Kabuli rupees are also largely used for mortgages. 
These Kabuli rupees are brought down by Ghilzais and_ other 
traders in the cold weather. Their value is very uncertain. During 
the Afghan war they used to be taken at par with the Government 
rupee in Upper Miranzai. Their present value is abont 12 annas 
6 pie. Jirgas employed to assess fines or damagesin Miranzai generally 
fix the amount in Kabuli rupees. The Kabuli rupee is much used 
by the border tribes west of the Adamkhel and by the people of 
Tira, but the Government rupee is almost equally common among 
them and the use of it is increasing, 


Gold coins are generally purchased with the object of being 
Gola turned into jewellery. The Bokhara Tilla sells 
; at present for Rs, 7-8 and the price of gold 

is Rs, 50 per ounce Avoirdupois, 


PART VII.—Administrative. 


ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF OF THE DISTRICT—CRIM 
AND CIVIL LITIGATION. 


277. Atannexation Kohat was first formed into a sub-division 
of the Peshawar district and placed under 
the charge of an Assistant Commissioner. In 
1851 it was made into a separate district, (For 
list of Deputy Commissioners see paragraph 125.) 


Kohat formed into a 
district. 


278. Originally the district staff used 


The district staf, : : 
Rear ordinarily to consist of— 


1 Deputy Commissioner. 

1 Assistant Commissioner. 

1 Extra Assistant Commissioner, 

2 Tahsildars (one for Kohat and one for Hangu.) 


During the Afghan war the staff was increased to— 


2 Assistant Commissioners. 
3 Extra Assistant Commissioners. 
1 Station Magistrate, 


Since the war the ordinary staff has consisted, besides the Deputy 
Commissioner, of one Assistant and two Extra Assistants, one of whom 
is Treasury Officer, besides an Extra Assistant Settlement Officer wha 
is only temporarily attached to the district. 


279. The Naw4&b of Teri, though nota recognised tahsildar, is 
The Teri tabsil, entrusted with the collection of his own re- 
venue in the Teri tahsil, He also exercises 
special civil and criminal powers of the second class. His son Muhammad 
Zaffar Khan has the same powers, and the Nawab with hia assistance 
disposes of nearly all the judicial work of his tahsil with the exception 
of the heavier criminal cases. Muhammad Zaffar Khan is the Naw4b’s 
recognised heir. Another son of the Nawab’s, Abdul Ghaffur Khén, 
has lately been invested with third class powers. 


In Kohat and Hangn there is the ordinary establishment of naib- 
ra acd ad tahsildérs, kanungos and patwaris; in Tori 
pevennecstabicbweaie © there is nothing of the sort. The Nawdb has 
his diwans and agents, but the revenue 

arrangements are of the most rudimentary description. 
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280. Nawdb Bahadar Sher Khan, Chief of the Baizai Bangashes, 
eee exercised judicial powers and was also iu poli- 
Kocnter administration In tical management of the Kohat pass and the 
adjoining tribes till his death in 1880, Sub- 
sequently, in 1882, the political arrangements of this portion of the 
border were placed under the immediate control of the Deputy Com- 
missioner, As it was undesirable that the son and brother of the late 
Nawab should remain unemployed a Board of 
Magistrates for the Baizai tappa, including the 
town of Kohat, was started in March 1883. 
Atta Khan, the brother, and Rustam Khan, the eldest son and 
successor to the jagir of the Nawdb were given seats on the Board, 
together with Badshah, a retired Police Inspector, and Sher Muhammad 
Khau, a native gentleman of the neighbourhood. These Magistrates 
dispose of most of the minor criminal work of Kohat and the ueigh- 
bourhood, The Board exercises powers of the second class. 


The Kohat Board of 
Magistrates, 


281. The tahsildérship of Hangu is almost a family appoint. 

‘ ment. _Muzaffar Khan, the present head of 

phe veo date the family; who is known as the Khan of 
Hangu, has been tahsildaér since 1855. 


The revenue charge of the Hangu tahsil is very light, but the 
Khan is, in addition, in political charge of the Samil Orakzai clans, 
which border on Kuz Miranzai. 


Usman Khan, who belongs to the same family, generally resides 
at Darsamand in Upper Miranzai. He has 
succeeded his father, Mubammad Amin Khan, 
in the political charge of the Kabul Khel 
Waziris, of the Zaimushts, and of the Western Orakzai clans, viz., 
the Mamuzais, the .Alisherzais, tha’ Akhéls and the Ali Khels. He 
and the Khan of Hangu in this way share the Miranzai border 
between them, not without a certain amount of friction, 


Border administration in 
Upper Miranzai. 


282. Shahzada Sultan Jan, Extra Assistant Commissioner, holda 

a semi-hereditary position in the district. 

Management of the His family to some extent has always sup- 
Shiah Orakzais and of ‘i Pac A 
Past bowler matters, ported the Shiahs and Gars of Samilzai 
and Miranzai against the Suni and Samil 

faction headed by the Khans of Hangu. He is in consequence a 
good deal employed in dealing with the Shiah Orakzais on the 
Samilzai border, and with the Turis of Kurnam. Most of the cases 
that occur on the Kuram border are taken up by Usman Khan, who 
lives close by, but a general supervision is exercised by the Shahzada. 


As regards the Kabul Khel Waziris Usman Khan disposes not 
only of cases occurring in Upper Miranzai, 
but also of most of those that occur slong the 
line of the Teri Darra from Dallan to Amankot. 


Kabul Khel Waziris on 
Teri border. 
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This is a somewhat curious arrangement, as the Nawab of Teri would 
naturally be expected to dispose of such matters along his own border. 


The hamlets round Kafirkot are occupied by Hathi Khel Waziris, 
who are nominally under the Bannu Deputy 
Commissioner, Most of the crime, however, 
on this side is committed by outlaws, whom 
the Bannu authorities are unable to keep in order, Kobat cases 
therefore against these Kafirkot Hathi Khels are generally disposed of 
onthe Kohat side, by seizing the offenders, whenever they give the 
police a chance. 


The Hathi Khels of Kafir- 
kot. 


283. The judicial and administrative staff of the district is strong 
considering its size and population, The 
population, however, is probably the most 
lawless in India, and the facility with which men can escape into the 
independent hills is an additional incentive to crime. The criminal 
work is consequently heavy. 


Crime in the district, 


Murder, robbery, house-breaking,. theft and adultery are the 
principal offences. There is not much of the unnatural crime so 
common in Peshawar. 


Murders are generally the result of quarrels about women. A 
good many are also committed by robbers. 
The average number of murders reported 
during the last twelve years is 89 ayear. Thia for a population of 
180,000 is very heavy. Murders are not confined to any particular 
parts of the district, though rather more numerous in Miranzai and 
in the Barak country than elsewhere. 


Murders. 


Riots in which dangerous weapons are used, and in the course of 
which men are killed and wounded, are com- 
mon in Upper Miranzai and the adjoining 
portion of the Teri Darra, 


Rioting, 


Robberies and dacoities are generally the work of trans-border 
Robber ruffians and outlaws, The average number 
oh _ per annum for the last twelve years is 


Robberies .. =41 
Daeoities ws «618 





284. There used to be comparatively little civil litigation in the 
district. Civil claims were disposed of in a 
rough and ready way by the various Khana. 
The Afghan war put a stop to this. Swarms of contractors came 
down on the land. The provision and carriage of supplies and the 
construction of roads and serais led toa great increase in trade and 
business of all sorts. Much money was made at the time, but when 
the war came to an end, there was a sudden collapse. The district, 


Civil litigation, 
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however, had been thoroughly stirred up; and the people had learned 
the use of the Civil Courts, their love for which seems now to be 
constantly on the increase. 


From 1873 to 1879 the number of civil suits averaged 1,077, with 
but little variation from year to year. Since then there has beou a 
steady increase, as will be seen from the following figures :— 


Rs. 

Average from 1873 to 1879 we = 1,077 
1880 we =-1,440 

1881 vee 2,241 

1882 wwe = 2,991 


There is not much litigation connected with land or tenant rights. 
The great bulk of these suits are for the recovery of ordinary debts. 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF THE DISTRICT. 
285. The income of the district for 1882-83 was as follows :—— 


Rs, 
Land Revenue, Grazing Tax; &c. PS .. 92,129 
Rg. 

Salt purchased at the Kohat mines 80,3211 9 15 27 
Salt Dakhilas on the Khewra mines, Jholam*.., 285,453 \ vere 
Stamps... tee dy a ww. 27,198 
Fines (Law and Justice) Me es we 20,238 
Abkari, opium revenue and drugs as ve =18,647 
Local and Provincial Revenue : Ss v=: 18,026 
Miscellaneous Receipts exclusive of Transfer Receipts, 

Deposits, &c. i se ae a. 2,829 
Post Office ‘Ne 7 see ... 1,22,420 


Grand Total Rs, ... 6,11,761 
The following is the detail of the expenditure :— 


District Administration sas oe .. 141,470 
Sottlement Department sate ae w= 7,556— 
Police (including Road and Border Police and Militia) ... 89,823 
Troops oe ec ies +. 875,579 
Salt wee Te 28,661 
Miscellaneous, exclusive of 
Remittance, — Transfer - as ts wee 4,24,285 
Receipts and Deposits. j 
Post office ies tee sate we = 7,458 


Total Rs. ., 15,74,777 
ne en EE PS ee I 


*Tt must not be supposed that this is genuine trade. Merchants and 
bankers being unable to get currency notes found that the cheapest way of remit. 
ting money down country was to purchase Dakhilas on the Jhclam Salt Mines, These 
were sold at Amritsar and clsewhere to the real traders, 
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The total deficit was thus Rs. 8,93,016, which was made good by 
special remittances and transfers from the currency reserve, I have given 
the figures. for 1882-83 as it isan ordinary year. 


POLICE. 


286. At the annexation of the Punjab a detachment of Multéni 

Police arrangements at 80wars and footmen, numbering about 800 

annexation till the intro- men in all, arrived with Lieutenant Taylor 

duction of the new police from the Derajat. These were employed on 

in 1861, . aye é . ‘ 

mixed military and police duties till Novem- 

ber 1849, when the following force of thanah police was sanctioned 
at acost of Rs. 1,404 per monsem or Rs. 16,848 per annum :— 


8 Thanadars ... ... |Stationed at Kohat, Teri and the Akora 
Tappas. 
2 Muharars. 
Mounted Police ... .. 2 Duffadars and 
12 Sowars, 
Foot Police i oo => 2 Duffadars and 


230 Barkandazes, 


The Multan{i levies continued to guard convicted prisoners, who 
were kept in the fort, and carried on escort and guard duties. 


The Multanis were gradually reduced to a resala of 100 sowars 
and 32 sepoys, which continucd to be their strength till their absorp- 
tion in the new police in 1861. 


In 1855 a thanah was established at Hangu and in 1858 at Gau- 
Thanas at Hangu and diaor., These were ofticered by members of the 
Gaudiaor. Khan’s family. 


In 1861, when the new police were introduced into the Punjab, similar 
changes were made in this district, 


No District Superintendent of Police was however appointed till 

sand F 1878, the Police meanwhile remaiuing under the 

of a ee cepinted ik immediate control of the Deputy Commis- 
1878. sioner, 


287. Various revisions in the strength of the force took place 
from time to time. The last general revision 
took place in 1878, and the only subsequent 
change made has been the reduction of the 
number of sowars from 29 to 26. 


Present strength and coat 
of the police force, 
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The present strength of the force is as follows :— 


Inspectors woe 1@ 150 
1@ 80 

Deputy Inspectors, 10... 2@ 60 
7@ 40 

6(@ 25 

Serjeants, 46 10@ 15 
12@ 10 

Mounted Constables, 26 ... @ 20 
200 7 

Foot Constables, 856... 156 @ 8 








Total ,,, 445 Monthly Cost Rs. 3,906 


This is maintained at a cost of Rs. 46,872 per annum besides 
Rs. 4,712 for contingencies, &c. he total police expenditure for 1882- 
83, including pay of District Superintendent, Police, repairs to buildings, 
&e., was Rs. 65,544, 

During the Afghan war the District Superintendent of Police 
generally bad two assistants. No assistant, however, is now allowed. 
Since the appointment of a District Superintendent of Police in 1878, 
the Deputy Commissioner has exercised the powers of Deputy 
Inspector General under Punjab Frontier Regulation No. I of 1872. 


288. There are now six 1st class police stations in ame digo 

att F : viz., Kohat, Hangu, Teri, Lukh, Talao, Gau- 

PS vabinky poliog-atgtions: diaor, and Katha ; There are five 2nd class 

statious, Babadar Khel, Garu, Lachi, Gumbat and Shakardarra, 

The station at Karrak was only started after the Barak disturbances in 

1880. It was mnch wanted ; the Chauutra valley having been previously 
beyond the reach of any effective police supervision, 


There are seven outposts, viz.— 


Thatthi. Dhodha, 
Tutkai. Ushtarzai and 
Khushalgarh. Jabbi. 
Gurgurri. 


The police also garrison several road towers along the road wid 
Gumbat to Nizampur, and also on the Bannu road between Banda and 
Latammar. 


BORDER DEFENCE SYSTEM. 

289, In paragraph 23 I have given a list of the posts in the district 
Posts garrisoned by re- §atrisoned by regular troops. Of these Fort 
gular troops not intended Garnet and Muhammadzai are intended for the 
for ordinary border de- protection of Kohat itself, and the remainder 
ara all lie along the Kohat-Banuun road. They 
are intended to guard the communication between these two stations, 

rather than for ordinary purposes of border defence, 
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290. Asa general principle the border villages of this district have 
Villages expected to de- been supposed capable of defending them- 
fend themselves, selves from the incursions of trans-border 
tribes. Their inhabitants are Khattaks and Baugashes, men of warlike 
races,—who used to hold their own previous to annexation. Now and 
then troops have marched into the hills to punish a tribe for lifting 
cattle and such like offences, but cases in which trans-border tribes 
have come down in sufficient strength to plunder aud burn British 
villages have been exceedingly rare. No such cases have occurred on 
the Khattak-Waziri border or in Miranzai or even in the upper part of 
Samilzai, which is most exposed of all to hostile incursions, During 
the Pass and Jawaki disturbances one or two villages were burned 
by raiding parties, viz. Darshi Khel and Kammar on the Zira-Patiala 
Border, Ghorizai near Gumbat and Jarma near Kohat; but these 
were exceptional cases. Asa rule the Western Khattak and Bangash 
villages as far as Kachai and Ushtarzai are quite capable of resisting 
any ordinary attack without assistance, From Alizai eastwards they are 
rather protected by fear of the after results to the raiding tribe than 
by their own capabilities for resisting aggression. The villages along 
the eastern border are generally badly armed, and in Zira the population 
is in addition numerically weak and afraid of the neighbouring Jawakis. 
In the Khwarra, again, the Khattaks of Kamar Mela are numerous, and 
though indifferently armed, quite ready to resist any encroachments on 
the part of the Hassan Khels, In 1878, in 
accordance with the recommendations of the 
Border Defence Committee, a scheme of border 
police was partially introduced along the northern boundary 
of the district. The border police is under the immediate con- 
trol of the Deputy Commissioner. The posts are scattered at 
intervals along the border from Thal to Kohat. It was also proposed 
to have border police from Kohat.along,the Jawaki border to the 
Khwarra, but this part of the scheme has up to the present remained 
in abeyance, as it was considered unnecessary to entertain them so 
long as the border continued iv a peaceful state, 


Introduction of border 
Police. 


291. The border police are divided iuto border police proper 
Division of border police and militia. The former are men of the 
into border police proper district who are uniformed and armed by 
mae: Government. It was intended that the militia 
should consist of men of trans-border tribes, carrying their own arms 
and wearing no uniform. The latter arc now in a transition state and 
are gradually being put on much the same footing as the border 
police proper both as regards arms and uniform. 


The border police in the Kohat tahsilare under thedirect management 
Border Police formed of the Deputy Commissioner. In Lower 
into three divisions: Kohat, Miranzai they are under the tahsildér of 
as Miranzai, UppcT Hangu, and in Upper Miranzai they are under 
Usman Khin. Lach division is under the 
immediate command of a Deputy Inspector. 
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Strength of the different The strength of the different posts as 
posta, sanctioned is as follows :— 
Kohat Tahsit. 
Kohat (head quarters) se .- 21 men 
Ghamkol (near entrance to Kohat Pass) see en AO gs 
Ublan (Bazoti Border) nas - ve i ” 
Bositang ar 0 
Kha fet (Sipaiah Border) «.. ae 15 ” 
Marai| (Mani Khel ond Bar Muhammad Khelf 16 ,, 
Kachai Border) ees fei 16, 
Total... 112 
Lower Miranzai. 

Mazrai Darra (Shekhan sis ves 7 men 
Shahi Khel (Mishti ) aes . 18 ,, 
Balyamin (Rabia Khel 3 ose we DF oy 
Kabhi (Akhel » ) See «we, Oy; 

Total aes 48 ” 

Upper Miranzui. 
Nariab (Akhel border) *y ae .. 9 men 
Darsamand (Zaimusht border) .., oe jaesy De) 
Torawari Do. do. a's oie awe: 92 5 
Thal (Kuram-Waziri border)... ves we 26, 
Muhammadzai (Do. do.) ae ‘ai - 25, 
Total jas oe 78 


Besides these the Aimal Chabutra post at the Peshawar end of 
Transfer of Aimal the Kohat pass is under the Deputy Com- 
etd post from missioner of Kohat, It has a strength of one 
pata Deputy Inspector and 85 men. 
The total force including Deputy Inspectors amounts to 272 men. 
The detailed establishment is as follows :— 


Total strength of the : 
force with monthly pay, I—Border Police. 


Pay per mensem, 
80 


: Deputy Inspector at bes . @80 = 
ve on see gy 400 120 
Siecle ais ive eee gp LE = 105 
ll Do, ae ze fst 5p AO eee 110 
40 Constables... sie oe gy «62 = 280 
64 Do. eee ery ry ee ” 6 = 884 
4 Sowars... a es we = gy: LU 7D 

II Militia. 

1 Serjeant ws. ee a w @10 = 10 
6 Constables sae oes oe gy 67 ee 42 
115 Do .. oi ids 6 == 690 
20 Sowars ... ee os vs gy 18 == 860 


Total ves v» 272 men Monthly pay ... Rs, 2,253 
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292, In addition to the Border Police a small force is kept up 

at the Kotal and adjoining towers consisting of Daulatzai and Bangash 

Bangash aud Daulat- chaukidars paid out of the Kohat pass allowances. 

ap cuemeuer atthe There are altogether fourteen Daulatzais and 
a fifteen Bangashes, 


Posta on the Jawak! 293. The original scheme comprised the 


border sanctioned, but following posts for the north-eastern border :— 
not entertained, 


Tutkai tes ai .. 18 men 
Khuza Khel ei Sag De gy 
Ziarat Shekh Allahdad say a er 
Ghurizai XE Sis 1 18* 3, 
Gandiali Les Tr sie 1B) 5 
Kai Nallah ist “es sever Do gs 
Kala Dand sn we seed BD 4 & 


The men proposed for Ghurizai were afterwards transferred to 
the Ublan post. None of the other posts have been entertained, 
The defence of this part of the borderiis left entirely to the ordinary 
police and the villagers, as is algo the case along the western Teri 
border, 


ondas villaeievien Tt has also been proposed to introduce a 
system of arming village levies, but this is still 


under consideration, 


BASSES! 


294, All along the Derajat much interest is taken in the 
Difference in the charace passes leading into independent territory. 
ter of the passesin’ Kohat The Derajat districts are level and open 
to those in the Derajat. = and extend to the foot of the low hills that 
fringe the main Suliman range, These low hills are cleft by nume- 
yous streams and torrents whose beds form natural highways leading 
from the plains into the hill country beyond. They do not as a 
rule lead anywhere in particular and very few of them are of any 
trading importance. Still they are marked geographical features ; 
they all have wel! known names, and are generally made over to some 
tribe, which is responsible for their safe custody. 


The Kohat district is disappointing in the matter of passes, It 
is itself a jumble of hills and valleys very 
similar to the country on the other side of the 
border, Rough footpaths across the hills 
lead from the British valleys on one side to the Adam Khel and 


A few open valleys lead 
into independent territory. 
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Orakzai valleys onthe other, The Khwarra and Zira valleys on the 
Hassan Khel-Jawaki border, the Shahfi Khel valley on the Mishti 
border, and the Adbmela and Dumbaki valleys in Upper Miranzai, 
gradually lead up into independent territory ; and there are algo two 
or three gaps near Togh which lead to Shin Dand and Torki of the 
Jawakis. With these exceptions the passes ou the northern border 
are tracks crossing over low points in the hills. 
The Kohat pass is ouly a track improved 
into a road, The Ublan pass is another track 
leading to the Lower Bazoti settlements. 


The other passes are mere- 
ly tracks across the hills. 


There are no other passes to the west of these of any note, 
either along the Miranzai or the Teri Khattak border. As regards 
the latter, all the country on both sides of the boundary line is a 
waste of low hills and ravines, with here and there a level valley. 
The Changostha pass leads from the Latammar Thal into this waste 
tract, but this ravine is itself thé boundary between the Khattaks 
and Waziris and is not therefore.a..pass leading into independent 
territory. 


295. Along with this absence of well-marked passes, there is 
au absence of any clearly defined system of 
eae of pass Tes order respousibility. Each tribe is reaponsible 
P = for stolen property proved to have been taken 
by any of its members or with their aid and connivance. No tribe 
admits that it is responsible for raiding parties of other tribes passing 
through its limits, Such responsibility has not unfrequently to be en- 
forced but the hill men always protest. They say that their villages 
are scattered, and that they cannot be expected to guard the numerous 
foot-paths, which pass through their_hills, In the Derajat stolen 
cattle are tracked to the mouth of a pass, after which the tribe in 
charge is left to recover the property if it can, but must in any case 
make good the loss, Along the Kohat border the stony nature of the 
country generally makes tracking difficult or impossible, and even 
when cattle can be shown to have entered the limits of a particular 
tribe, itis a question of general justice and expediency how far that 
tribe shall be held responsible. Many of the tribes are small and at 
certain points of the district the boundaries of several of them are so 
crowded together that even if tribal responsibility existed, it would 
often be difficult to bring a case home to any tribe in particular, 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


296. The character of the roads in this district has been 
fully described in paragraphs 56 and 56 of this Report. It is 
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unnecessary therefore for me to give here more than the briefest 
summary of the main lines, which are all 
under the Public Works Department. 


Main lines of road, 











Road. | Distance. Character, 
Kohat to Khushalgarh— 30 miles. Metalled and partly bridged. Efficiently 
Stages. kept up. The Railway Station of Khu- 
M. shalgarh is about $ mila farther across the 
Togh. 4 river, 
Babri Banda. 4 
Guwmbat. 7 
Tilkan. 8 
Khushalgarh \ 7 
Dik Bungalow, 30 
Khushalgarh Kailway 
Station. 3 
Total 303 
Kohat to Bannu— 83 miles. Unmetalled, except the firat threa miles 
Stages. M. from Kohat. For the most part unbridged. 
Gada Khel. 9 Is kept in fair repair and though rough 
Lachi. 8 in places is practicable for carts and ek. 
Banda. 16 kas. The Kohat toi and the Kuram river 
Totakki, 10 are difficult to cross in rainy weather, 
Bahadar Khel. 10 especially the latter. 
Latammar. 12 
Bannu. 19 
Total 83 
Kohat to Thal— 63 miles. Fkkas can get to Hangu and even 
stroggle out to Thal. Portions of the 
Stages. M. road to Hangu are bridged and metalled, 
Sherkot. 9 but it is unfinished and inefficiently kept 
Khwaja Khidar. 7 up. Keyond Hangu the road is not kept up 
Tbrabimzai. 5 at all. 
Hangu 6 
Togh. 7 
Surizai. ll 
Gandiaor. 9 
Thal. 9 
Total 63 
Kohat to Peshawar by the | 39 miles. The only part of this road fit for 
Kohat pass— wheeled traffic is from Aimal Chabutra to 
Stages. Peshawar. 
Kohat to orest of Kotal. 6 
Aimal Chabutra. 13 
Matanni. 5 
Peshawar. 16 


Total 39 
Oa a ie a 











Road. Distance, Character. 
Kohat to Khyrabad— 70 miles. The first 26 miles is along the Khushal- 
aoe Stoges, gath road. The remainder is unfit for 
Gumbat. 15 wheeled traffic. After crossing the Nilab 
Jabbar. 14 Ghasba a branch line from this road crosses 
Lukh Talao. nH to the Peshdwar district over the Mirkalan 
Nizampur. 11 pass, 
Darwazai. 14 
Khyrabad. 5 
Total 70 








297. Ina District like this, it may be use. 
ful if Ladd a few remarks on some of the other 
tracks leading to places of some importance. 


Village roads, 











Roap. Approximate 


distance in Remagxs. 
tmilos, 
To 








From 








Kohat. Marai. 24 Hangu Road to Nasratkhel, thence to 
Alizai, after which a straight easy track, 
Camels to Marai. 


Do. Kachai. 19 Hangu road to Kiiz Ushtarzai, where the 
track turna up the ved of the Ladu nallah 
easy for camels. 


Kohat, Hangu. 24 The road crosses the toi; then over a 
low Kotal into the Bar valley, joining the 
(By the Bar main road at Ibrabimzai. From the Kotal 
route.) to Ibrahimzai the track runs through a 
fairly level valley, but is rough and stony 
in places, especially at tho Hangn end. 
This road saves three miles, and is fit for 
camels, but is 80 much rougher than the 
main road that but little time is saved hy 
using it even by pedestrians. 





Kohat. |Mir Khweli. 17 Mir Khwelj, or Fort Cavagnari, is the 
sanatarium of Kchat, but is now little used. 
The road all the way is very rough and 
stony, but is fairly level till within three 
or four miles of Fort Cavaguari when 
there isa sharp ascent to the summit. 
On the whole the road oven when in re. 
pair is rather one for mules than camels, 
The track up the hill wauts constant re- 
pair to make it a fair riding road, and is 
often hardly passable, The track from 
Mir Khweli to Hangu is very rough. 
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Roan. Approximate 


distance in Remarks. 


From To miles, 


Togh in Mi- [Jatta(24 miles 23 This is the best of the cross roade from 

ranzai. JSrom Kohat Miranzai to the Bannu road. A. very slight 

on the Bannu arcent oecurs on the Togh side, After 

road.) which the road follows the Alilan valley 
all the way down to Jatta. 


The track from Banda and the direct 
track from Koliat are eaay for cnmels. 
Beyond Teri along the Darra up to Dallan 
the rond is level, open and easy; from 

Dalian rongh tracks over low hills lead to 
Thal and Gandiaar in the Miranazai valley. 
Thase are practicable for camele, The 
crosa. tracks from the Darra over the 
Mirandai range into the Babadar Khel 
vallay- are steep and difficult, 

Waziri camels ladeu with salt manage 
to get over the Manzalai pasa north- 
west of Bahadar Khel, and there is a 
track between Teri and Totakki which 
horsemen can struggle over, but people 
going from Teri to Bubadar Khel generally 
preler to go round by Banda. 





Banda Teri. 5 Teri is a few miles off the Bannu road. 
Do. Dalian. set 


Teri. Hangu. 40 Tho distance as the crow flies is 16 miles, 
but the camel road goes by Jatta and 
the Alilan valley to Togh and thence to 
Heangu. (See route Togh to Jatta.) 


Banda Narri. 8 Formerly owing to the difficult charactor 
of the country the camel roads to Narri 
Do. Karrak. 16 and Karrek had to follow the course of 
ravines, The road to Karrak went round 
the Narri Hills by Tabbai Kihwah and was 
about 25 miles, The direct route by Nurri 
has now been mode practicable for 
camels. It was consteucted by Allahyar 
Kh&én, Sait Superintendent. This snves 
about 9miles. The roadis ensy as far ag 
Narri, the ranges of hills to be crosaed being 
low. Just beyond Narri a,rnather steep 
double range of hills has to be crossed. 
From Banda to Karrak is now a single 
march for camels though a tiring one. 
Traders between Kohat and Karrak go by 
Banda, but there is asborter cut for pedes- 
trians. 
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Approximate 

| distance in REM4RES, 
mile, 

To 





Karrak. Bahadar 19 There is a short cut across the hills pas- 
Khel. sing by Ch&parra, which reduces the dis- 
tance to 12 miles, but this ia difficult and 
tiring for camels, and it is almoat batter to 
send them to Surdag and then along the 
Kohat-Bannu road to Bahadar Khel, 
which makes the distance 19 miles. 


Kohat: Shakardarra. 39 The distance as the crow flies ia 26 miles. 
Pedestriana take a short cut by Dhoda 
and Malgin across some difficult ranges 
of hills quite impracticable for laden 
camels. The route usually taken is to go 
along the Bannu road for 21 miles, ¢. 4, 
four miles beyond Lachi. A rough path 
then‘leads into the Shawakki valley. The 
rond thence towards Karirosam is open 
and easy. It afterwards orosses the Teri 
toi and follows a torrent bed nearly up to 
Shakardarra, From Lachito Shakardarra 
by this route is abouf 22 miles, making 
the whole distance 39 miles, 


Do. Malgin. 21 The road goes by Dhoda and Kamal 
Khel. The ascents to be crossed are low. 
The road in places is very indifferent and 
rather difficult for laden camels, 








THE SOUTHERN KHATTAK COUNTRY. 


The whole of the Thal from Land Kamar to Shinwa Gudi Khel is 
easy for camels, the torrent beds being broad and shallow, The path 
from Nasratti to Karrak skirts this sandy tract, To the east of this 
path through the whole Chauntra valley up to Shakardarra, it is well for 
travellers not well acquainted with the country to be cautious in arranging 
their marches, as the greater portion of the country is intersected by ravines 
which it is very difficult to negotiate. The road along the north ofthe 
valley from Karrak to Jandrai is easy, but from Jandrai to Dand and 
Shakardarra there are ravines which must be hit off at the right places, 
and even the right places often want a little repair before they can be 
considered safe for camels. 


TELEGRAPH LINES. 


298. There are telegraph lines to Khushalgarh station and to 
Bannu, The former follows the line of read. The Jatter generally 
follows the course of the road from Kohat to Banda, after which it goes 
y re and Karrak, thus avoiding too close an approach to the Wazfri 

order. 
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POSTAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


299. The two main postal lines in the district are to Khushal- 
garh and Bannu. The mails between Khushalgarh and Kohat are 
conveyed by the district mail cart, which gets a postal subsidy of 
Rs. 500 a month. Letters from Lahore arrive at Kohat in about 22 hours, 

The mails to Bannu are carried by runners and arrive in 28 hours. 

There are imperial post offices at— 


Kohat. Teri. 
Ushtarzai. Bahadar Khel. 
Hangu. Shakardarra. 
Gandiaor. Khushalgarh. 
Lachi. 


There are no district post offices, but a rural messenger is gen™ 
erally attached toeach of the above stations. More post offices are 
required, At present there is no postal line to Niléb, though there 
are police stations both at Lukh Talao and at Nizampur, aud there is 
not a single post office in the great-tract of country lying south of the 
Bannu road, Exclusive of the mail cart subsidy the expenditure on 
post offices and postal lines is Rs. 703 a month, 

There is no bullock train or any recognised agency for the con- 
verse of goods either from Khushalgarh to Kohat or from Kohat to 

annu. 


MONEY ORDERS. 

800. Till the beginning of 1880 money orders were issued from 
the Treasury. The work since Jat January 1880 has been made over 
to the post office. 

In 1877-78 the issues were Rs. 61,942. In 1878-79 they were 
Rs. 74,327. Since the change of system there has been a large 
increase. The figures for the last three years are as follows :— 

















Tasvgs. PAYMENTS, 
Year, No. Value. Commission. No. Value. 
Rs. Rs. Rs. 
1880-81 18,869 7,92,515 8,804 1,558 1,08,672 
1881-82 4,568 1,54,806 1,821 883 41,997 
1882-83 4,537 1,45,011 1,719 869 32,607 
FERRIES. 


301. There are three ferries on the Indus at Khushalgarh, Shadi- 
pur and Nilab, which are under the Kohat District Officer. There are 
also ferries at Mokhad aud Rokhwan under the Deputy Commissioner 
of Rawal Pindi. 
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The Khushalgarh bridge of boats has been described in paragraph 
27. The maintenance of the bridge and of the ferry when the bridge 
is taken down during the rains is under the Public Works Department. 
The arrangements for the collection of tolls are under the Deputy 
Commissioner, 


The income since the bridge was established is as follows :— 


Rs. 
1877-78 sas ve 2,169 
1878-79 aes sae 2,047 
1879-80 oe we 5,998 
1880-81 tee ese 10,598 
1881-82 ee .. =©§,409 
1882-83 eos we 5,760 


The present establishment for collection consists of a muharar on 
Rs. 25, a jemadar on Rs. 8 and two chaprasison Rs. 6 each. The 
whole cost is Rs. 540 a year. The maintenance establishment 
consisting of boatmen, store-keepers, &c., costs Rs. 5,478 a year, and 
the annual repairs to the boats and approaches cost Rs. 9,000 more. 
Roughly the total cost of the bridge may be put down at Rs, 15,000 a 
year, The bridge ordinarily consists of about 12 boats. It is generally 
dismantled at the end of June when the river rises above a certain 
height, and is reconstructed at the end of September. 


The ferries at Shadipur and Niléb are of very minor importance, 
They are leased to contractors. The ayerage income from leases from 
1873-74 to 1882-83 has been Ra. 670. The average expenditure has 
been Rs. 227, This includes the cost of new boats, which have 
hitherto been supplied by Government. 


BOAT TRADE ON THE INDUS. 


302, There is very little boat trade connected with this district, 
The traffic on this part of the Indus is in the hands of the boatmen of 
Attock and Mokhad. If a boat is required at Khushalgarh it has 
generally to be ordered up from Mokhad. Thisis done through the 
Khan of Shakadarra, who resides there. 


The total number of boats said to belong to the river villages 
of this district is only four, 


CATTLE POUNDS. 


303. There are eighteen cattle pounds in the district. These are 
all attached to the police thauahs, the pound keepers being the thanah 
muharars, who get monthly allowances varying from Re, 1 to Ra. 8. 
The fixed monthly expenditure on account of establishment is Rs, 38.3, 


a 10 
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The average annual income and expenditure from 1875-76 to 
1882-83 has been as follows :— 
From fines owe ww. Rs, 950 
Income from sales ie tier yy 256 


— 


Toran vee gy_~— so, 208 


Expenditure ie ws Re. 516 
Average profits sae eT) 690 
EXCISE, 


804, In paragraph 18} I have explained that the consumption of 
spirits aud drugs is almost confined to the town and neighbourhood of 
Kohat. ‘lhere is a single lease for the manufacture and retail sale of 
native liquor and similar leases for the sale of rum, opium and drugs. 


During the Afghan war shops were opened at Hangu and Thal, 
but these have now been discontinued in the absence of any demand. 
For many years past the amount for which these leases have sold has 
been affected by adventitious circumstances; such as the collection of 
troops for the Jawaki campaign aud for the Afghan war. I shall 
merely therefore give the figures for 1882-83, which was a normal 
year, and for the current year 1883-84. 

















Amount for which the lense was 
sold for the whole year, 


Nature of contract. 








1882-83. 1883-84, 

Rs, i Ra. 
Native liquor on on 1. 2,352 2,640 
Rum wae one vee one 1,672 780 
Opium (including Madak and Chandu) on 8,900 2,880 
Drugs eee vee oar eae 2,508 1,980 
Toran wa 10,332 8,280 





The amount realised on account of still head duty on country - 
spirits for 1882-83 was Rs, 2,788, 

Two licenses for the sale of European liquors have been issued for 
1883-84 at Rs. 100 each. 


DISPENSARIES. 


805, There are three dispensaries in the district—at Kohat, 
Hangu and Teri. The expenditure on these is as follows :— 
Kohat ... ie oo Rs, 2,948 a year, 
Hangu eee oe ogg 1,278 7 
Teri... ‘ie veo gy «0,218 ” 
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The other heads of medical expenditure are :— 


Civil Surgeon’s allowance .» Rs, 1,200 
Vaccination .., as vee ogy 0,284 
Miscellaneous Se sae) <5 200 


The total annual expenditure is Rs, 8,038, of which Rs. 4,686 is 
met from Provincial and the remainder from District and Municipal 
Funds. 


SCHOOLS. 


306. The schools of the district have been described in the 
chapter on education (paragrapli 180). The expeuditure on schools is 
Rs. 6,082 a year, of which Rs. 2,926 is met from Provincial and the 
remainder from Local Funds, 


DAWK BUNGALOWS. 


807. There are three dAwk) bungalows in the district at which 
an establishment is kept up, viz., Kohat, Khushalgarh, and Banda Daud 
Shah on the Road to Bannu, 


There are five rest-houses, which are used as diwk bungalows, 
where no establishment is kept up except perhaps a chaukidar, viz. :—~ 


1. Nizampur. 
2. Mirkalan, 
3: Dhoda, 
4, Lachi. 
5, Latammar. 


There are also district rest-houses at Hangu and Mir Khweli, 

The dawk bungalows at Banda Daud Shah and Lachi are really 
military bungalows attached to the posts, at which an establish. 
ment is kept up from Provincial services, There is also a military 
bungalow at Bahadar Khel. 


The income last year from dawk bungalows was Rs. 1,411, the 
expenditure on establishment was Rs. 694. 


KOHAT SALT MINES. 


808. The salt mines of Kohat are found in the central hill 

; ranges of the district, which ran across it 

mingention of the salt cast and west. ‘The salt deposits cease before 

the hills reach the Indus on one side or the 

Waziri country on the other. They are therefore quite a district 

monopoly. There are no salt mines in the Bangash hills to the north 

or in the Lawaghar range to the south. The geological features of 

the salt ranges have been already given in paragraphs 58-59 of this 

Report. The mines occupy a tract about 50 miles long, with a nearly 
uniform width of 20 miles, 
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The working mines and 309. The working mines and the rate 
rates of duty charged, of duty hitherto “charged are as follows :~ 
Jatta .., 
Malgin ..» 4 annas per Lahori maund of 100 seers. 
Narri .., 
Karrak .. «3 annas ditto. 
Bahadar Khel ... 2 annas ditto, 


From Ist July 1883 an enhanced and 
uniform duty of 8 anuas a Lahori maund is to 
be charged at all five mines. 


There are many disused mines in the district, the principal of 
which are Barbarra, Nandrakka, Spina and 
Karar. The number of places capable of being 
used as mines is very large. At Narri, Karrak, aud especially at 
Bahadar Khel, salt is abundant and easily got at. The supply at 
Malgin and Jatta is neither abundant nor readily excavated. These 
are both comparatively speaking inferior mines, but are much resorted 
to, being on the northern edge of the tract, and convenient for the 
Afridi and Akora Khattak traders, 


310.  Exeavation fees are taken by miners 
in addition to the Government salt duty. 

The present rates are :— 

Jatta and Malgin, Re. | for 4 camel loads, 

Narri, Re. 1 for 10 camel loads. 

Karrak, Re. 1 for 12 maunds. (8 pie for a tabbi.) 

Bahadar Khel, Re. 1 for 16 maunds, (6 pie for a tahbi.) 

Two bullock loads and eight donkey loads generally count as 
equivalent to one camel load. 


At Malgin, Jatta and Narri the saltis blasted and sold in shape- 

- ; Jess Jumps (kandolas), At Karrak and Baha- 
Kandol d Tabbis, : Sous 

apace cain: dar Khel, where the salt is softer, it is cnt out 

of the mine in oblong blocks weighing half a maund each. These form 


very convenient loads for pack animals. They are called fabdis or 
chakkis. 


311. The Malgin quarries have been worked from time im- 
memorial. Shahbaz Khan of Teri is said to 
have been the first to levy duty (A.D. 1780), 
The quarries are situated at the top of a range of hills, the mines ex- 
cavating downwards and the salt being taken out of pits, the sides of 
which are very liable to fall in, rendering their working somewhat 
dangerous, 


Raising of the rates from 
lat July 1883, 


Disused mines. 


Excavation fees. 


The Malgiu mines. 


312. The Jatta quarries have been used since the time of the 
great Khoshal Khan. The salt is worked out 
laterally from the sides of a gorge, also near 
the crest of a range of hills. The miners dig out as far as they can 
with safety. The mine is then filled in with earth from above and the 
Miners again commence digging into the same deposit alittle higher up, 


The Jatta mines, 
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813, The other three quarries are much more conveniently 
situated. At the Bahadar Khel mines the bed 
of the ravine is a mass of salt, and the miners 
cut out the blocks or ¢abbia till water begins to accumulate, when they 
start ata fresh puoint, At Narrithe salt is taken either from open 
quarries or from oue or two large caverns, At Karrak the salt is found 
at the foot of hills near the town, 


The other three mines. 


814. The Malgin and Jatta mines are resorted to by the Akora 
Khattaks, Banugashes, Adam Khel Afridis and 
other northern traders, belonging toa great 
extent to the Peshawar district. Those along 
the eastern routes go to Malgin, those to the west to Jatta. Formerly 
ouly bullocks were allowed to go to Jatta, 
camels being sent to Narri. Since the Afridis 
have become large camel owners this rule has fallen into abeyance, 
The grazing at Narri is bad; it entails an extra march, and when the 
Jatta mines can meet the demand.there is no object in subjecting 
camel owners to an unnecessary. inconvenience. The Narri mine has 
in consequence been very little used of late, 


The use of the Bahadar Khel mine, where rates are exceptionally 
awe tena low, has hitherto been restricted to the weatern 

pekicaei: tribes, Independent Waziris, Turis, Ghalzais, 
Bangashes of Miranzai and Khattaks of the Darra. 


The Pawindah traders fromthe Derajat, the Marwatis and most 
of the Banna Waziris have been made to go 
to Karrak, where rates are higher, 


When an uniform rate of 8 annas has been established at all these 
isa shade penisiclions mines if will be unnecessary to continue these 
will to a grent extent be Testrictions on the use of particular mines, ex- 
abolished when the ae cept when the outturn ata favorite mine is 
posed uniform rate of duty temporarily insufficient to meet the demand. 
is introduced, Th hieee ly all acriculturists 
e miners are nearly all agriculturists, gene 
rally from the immediate neighbourhood, though large numbers of 
Baraks from the south are found at both the northern mines. At 
harvest or sowing time it is difficult to get these men to work, and to 
relieve the pressure the camel owners are sent for a time to an 
unpopular mine like Narri. 


Classes of traders resort- 
ing to the mines, 


The northern mines, 


Karrak, 


515. Kohat salt is carried to Swat, Boner and Bajaur, to 

; Ningrahar and Kuram, and to some extent 

eee Kohat to Kabul. The whole of the Punjab trans. 
x ported, : ages 

Indus territory and the adjoining border 

tribes depend on Kohat salt, which is conveyed chiefly by Pawindahs, 

Owing to the low cost of this salt at the mines the distance that it 

has to be carried becomes the most important factor ia the price. 

Kohat salt is twice as dear at Bannu as at Karrak, four times as 

pan at Dera Ismail Khau aud seven times as dear at Dera Ghazi 

han. 
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The salt preventive 816. The Kohat salt Preventive Estab- 
establishment. lishment cousists as follows :— 

1 Superintendent .. Rs, 100 per mensem, 
1 Naib ditto Vad. . 455 50 ditto. 

1 Darogha cane’, ay 30 ditto, 

8 ditto @ 25 ~~ itto. 

2 Muharars @ 30 ees 60 ditto. 

4 ditto @ 16 wee 60 ditto. 

4 Jemndars @15 sae 60 ditto, 

5 Weighm-n @ 7 wae gp 35 ditto, 

7 Havildars @ 9 ase 5 63 ditto. 
86 Sepoys @ 7 vee gy 602 ditto, 
90 Sepoys @ 6 5 540 ditto. 


Allowance for water-supply » 23-8 ditto. 


—— 


204 Tora, Rs. . 1,698-8 ditto. 


Total 204 persons at an annual cost of Rs, 20,382. 


817. Under Sikh rule the: mines were farmed for Rs 6,000 to 
ae ek ai the Khan of Teri. The Sikh Goverument 
Bikhe. ue under the monopolised the sale of salt at Peshawar and 

levied a transit duty on it at the ferries on the 
Kabul river. The Governor of Kohat also levied a transit duty of 2 
annas per bullock. From 1839 to 1849 the Peshawar monopoly was 
farmed, the contractor keeping his own preventive establishment, and 
the amount paid varying from Rs, 35,000 to Rs, 48,000 a year. This 
does not include the income from ferry aud transit tolls. 


The old rates of duty at the mines were very low, varying from 

Be Age ceed te Te 16 maunds” perrnpee at Jatta, Malgin and 
ee een’ " Narri to 82 maundsat Bahadar Khel. At an- 
nexation these rates were suddenly raised by 

Lieutenant Pollock to an uniform duty of Re. 1 per maund. This led 
to disturbances in the south of the district, which have been described 
ari ors in paragraph 102. In the beginning of 1850 
re So ati rates fxed Tieutenant Pollock’s rates were superseded by 
the light yates now in force (paragraph 309).* 


318. To enlist the sympathies of the villagers a percentage of 
the gross income from each mine was awarded 
sifianee tn che Picibeae to them under the name of malikana. These 
hood of the mines, percentages were given partly to the villagers 
in whose limits the mines were situated and 

partly to other villages in the neighbourhoud. 


a ERS 





* Since the above was written an uniform rate of cightannas per Lahori maund 
has come into force at all the mines of the district, 
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The percentages for the different mines were as follows :— 


Jatta, 5 per cent. 

Malgin, 5 per cent. 
Narri, 4 per cent. 

Bahadar Khel, 25 per cent. 


Tn 1855, 6 per cent. from the Karrak mines was granted to the 
men of Karrak and Latammar, 


In return for this malikana the “inamkhors” who enjoy it have 

. ' to repair the salt roads, towers and lines of the 

(aune duties of the inmam-  ..i¢ police, and to furnish guards and carriage 

for the bi-monthly salt treasure despatches 

from their respective mines to the head-quarters of the Superiu- 
tendent at Jatta and thence to Kohat, 


The Naw4b of Teri has under our rule been awarded a percentage 
; of 10 per cent. on the Bahadar Khel and 3 
eo ee Nese ed by er cent. on the Narri mines. 


In the orders enhancing the salt duty to eight annas a maund, it 

Puspcea atop eegtated has beeu laid down that the rates of percentage 

puting the village percent. enjoyed by the Nawdb and the villagers will 

ages, remain as before. It is proposed, however, to 

re-arrange the distribution of the village 

allowances, These will now be largely inereased, and it will not always 
be advisable to give the increase to the present inamkhors, 


The general rule, as regards village allowances, is for the maliks 
to take one-fourth and to divide three-fourths 
amoug the zemindars generally, There are, 
however, numerous exceptions. Consolidated 
allowances of Rs. 1,000 to the Khan of Shakardarra and of Rs. 360 
to the family of the Naibs of Gumbut are also 
paid from the salt income, These are in lieu of 
percentages which they are said formerly to 


Their division between 
maliks and villagers. 


Consolidated allowances 
to certain families, 


have enjoyed. 


819. The gross income from these mines 


Income from their mines. . : , 
including malikana has been as follows :— 





1849-50 -» Rs. 28,289 | 1854-55 we Re. 74,026 
1850-51 wee gy 82,470 | 1855-56 . yy 87,604 
1851-52 ve gy 52523 | 1856-57 yy 66,516 
1852.53 wee gy = 69,849 | 1857-58 vee gy: 61,928 
1853-54 ws gy_~—«66, 126 | 1858-59 see gy «= 78,087 
Average ww. gy,-~=—«69,851 | Average y» 72,812 
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1859-60 vw. Rs, 74,247 | 1874-75 vee = Rea, 1,083,796 

1860-61 cee gy ~~: 87,475 | 1875-76 we ogy~—s 86,862 

1861-62 ves gt-~— 84,877 | 1876-77 we ogy ~~ 88,629 

1862-63 vee gy) 89,787 | 1877-78 we gy 80,894 

1863-64 voy ~—« 88,553 | 1878-79 oe = g,-~—« 90,058 

Average we = ogy,-~S(s 85,988 | Average aul 45) 89,948 

1864-65 vey ~—« 98,240 | 1879-80 vee ogy~— 85,458 

1865-66 weeny 76,223 | 1880-81 see ogy~—s« 99,867 

1866-67 oe gy ~=—« 88,804 | 1881-82 wee gy~— 90,787 

1867-68 vee gy 83,185 | 1882-83 vee gy,-—Ss« 80,821 

1868-69 vee gg 82,488 —— 
Average vee gy~SSs« 838,969 

Average we gy «88,677 

1869.70 ves ogy, «107,028 

1870-71 we oyy)~— 85,564 

1871-72 Vane + ii 78,029 

1872-78 ey 88,745 

1873-74 wee gy- 89,604 

Average . oo SRF 


The average amount of salt duty for the different mines for the 
last ten years is as follows :— 


Mine. Salt in Lahori maunds. Duty levied, 
Jatta nie 124,983 ww. Rs, 31,247 
Malgin ... 108,071 see gg 28,768 
Narri eee 88,783 ten 3 : 9,695 
Karrak ... 55,438 wey: 10,894 
Bahadar Khel 99,328 vox gy 12,416 
Total for district ,, 421,666 we gy = 89,522 


820. The months in which trade is briskest are those from 
December to April inclusive. In May and 
June it slackens and in July, August and Sep- 
tember it almost entirely ceases, as the camels are unable to work 
during the rains and are put out to graze. Trade revives in October 
and November and is in full swing again in December. 


The trading season, 


A printed memorandum on the trans-Indus salt mines by Major 
nae Plowden, then Officiating Deputy Commis- 
Bet eae y Major sioner of Kohat, gives very complete informa- 
tion on the subject. Ihave drawn from it 

largely in giving this account. 


PART VIII.—Land Revenue. 


ASSESSMENTS. 


$21. - The portion of the Kohat district which has now beea settled 
consists of the Kohat and Haneu tahsils, the Teri 
erent tahsil, comprising half the district having been 
aa ah Major Hue. excluded, In the Upper Miranzai and Khwarra 
tings’ assessment report. tappas the Settlement was summary; in the 
remainder of the tractit;wasregular. The Settle- 
ment was made by Major Hastings, who himself announced the assess- 
menta in all except a few of the Crown villages. In describing it there- 
fore I shall quote largely from his original assessment report, which it 
must be remembered rofers only to the portion of the district under 
Regular Settlement, and does not therefore include the whole even of the 
Kohat and Hangu tahsils, 
As there had been no revenue survey Major Hastings was unable 
Seine cpeee ase to check the correctness of the areas in the usual 
fovea wiver,” aoe He writes ; “ The only check besides supec- 
much oheck on the areas. Vision has been the pentagraph, by which means a 
general map to the scale of two inches to the mile 
has been reduced from the Shajras. This work exposed mistakes, which 
had to be corrected before a correct-genoral map could be prepared, 
one a good means for making, ys aware of mistakes which had been 
made 
Geseaisdaonktaenee: 322, The formation of assessment circles 
sane checlea: and tho classification of soils is thus described :— 


“ The first step towards assessment was to ascertain and group 
together in tahsils, as many villages as possible, whose genoral situation 
and other circumstances were nearly similgr, 

“The following statement shows the number and names of the 
chaklas or assessment circles according to tahsils, in their order of 
value and the number of villages composing each :— 





Name No. of 





No, of 
of assessment Names in order of value. villages 
tabsil, circles. en cae 
1 China Béla 
Hangu 2 
2 Koh-i-Damdn 
( 1 Ohina Paydn 
2 Toi { I class 20 
Kohat 5 3 II olass 82 
|| 8 Kinéra Darya or Nilib 
ee oe ae 4 Shakardorre 
5 Kohi 
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323. “This tahsil lies to the westwards, and is made up of two 
Tahail Langu main subdivisions known as Kuz (Lower) and 
: Bar (Upper) Miranzai. 

“ The watershed line of these two divisions (tappas) passes through 
the Kahi lands. Kahi, owing to the greater portion of its area being in 
Bar (Upper) Miranzai, has been for assessment purposes included with 
that tappa. 


“There are only 37 villages in this tahsil; of these eight villages 
composing tappa Bar (Upper) Miranzai are under Summary Settlement 
and have not been field measured. 


“The total area of that portion measured = 159,338 acres, of 
which 19,779 acres are cultivated, Tho portion of unirrigated to irrigat- 
ed is as 15 to 4.” 


China Bala, the first and best circle in the district, is composed of 
r ee 20 villages. It has been ealled Chakla China Bala 
Chotla Ching Béla because it is the upper epring circle 5 nearly all 
the irrigatedavea, is dependent on springs, many 
of which rise in the bed of the Kohat toi, 
“ The main products are wheat, Indian eorn, cotton and bajra. 


“ This is the second circle in this tahisil ; the villages composing it are 

Ohekla Kotici-Daman all eituated in the Daman or outskirts of the hills. 

* The land is ehiefly unirrigated : there are some 
kacha wells in Togh and Barabbas Khel,” 


In Muhammad Khoja, Balyamin, Togh, and the Samaris, rain- 
water is collected for irrigation purposes by means of kacha tanks. 


“ The main products are similar to those in Chakla China Bala. 


Teheil Kohat 324, This) tahsil is composed of seven tappas 
ere or divisions situated in three separate quarters of 
the district. 


“ Tappas Baizai and Samilzai, which compose the main portion of 
the tahsil, are to the north, and are separated from tappas Nilab, 
Khwarra, Zira and Patiala, which oceupy tke north-east quarter, by 
that strip of the western Khattak country running between the eastern 
portion of tappa Baizai and the south-west of tappa Patiala. 


“Tappa Shakardarra occupies the south-east corner, and is also cut 
off from the remainder of the tahsil by the western Khattak country. 


“ The tahsil is very incompact, but so long as the Teri portion of 
the district is separate and under the Khattak chief, no better distribu- 
tion can be recommended, 


“There are 109 villages ; the measured area, excluding tappa 
Khwarra, which has not been regularly measured = 489,407 acres; 
of this 66,711 acres are cultivated. The irrigated area only = 24,685 
acres ; the remainder of the cultivated is altogether dependent on rain. 
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“ Chakla China Paydn is made up of 16 villages irrigated generally 

: by springs ; but as their position, compared with 

Proc sie circles, those in’ Hangu tahsil, is lower, the word Payan, 

rakla China Paydn. 3 a ie 

which expresses that meaning, has been added and 

will account for the name of “ Chakla China Pay&n.” The chakla is 

a good one and is the second in the district. Wheat, Indian corn, 
cotton, rice, bajra and mung are the chief products, 

There are 52 villages included in Chakla Toi ; 83 of them receive 
their water-supply or a share of it from the Kohat toi, 18 villages receive 
only spring water. There are six villages whose lands are altogether 
dependent on rain; they are included with this circle because their posi- 
tion was 80 mixed up that it was impossible to separate them. In con~ 
sequence of the majority of villages being affected and dependent on the 
toi, the chakla has been named Chakla Toi. As, however, it was found 
that many villages adjoining one another were from natural canses 
very dissimilar, two classes had to be formed. 

* The first class includes two descriptions of villages—those that 
receive both spring and toi water, and those that only receive spring 
water, which is, as a rnle, owing to its greater certainty, considered 
more valuable than toi water and is ‘ealled Pakhta Pani’ The 2nd clase 
‘is composed of the villages which have a short supply of spring-wator 
or an uncertain supply of toi water, and those villages whose lands 
are altogether dependent on rain. ‘Twenty villages have been consider- 
ed in the Istclass, and 82 villazes in the 2nd class. The barani area 
in the 2nd class is far in excess of the irrigated area. area Nilab, oie 

; nosed of eight villages many of which are situate 
State ile a the right bank of the judas is next in order of 
value, and has been named after the tappa, in which they are included. 
There are a few wells ; they bear but «sinall proportion to the barani 
area, Wheat is the main produet. 

This assessment circle, separately, formed in consequence of its 

Chakla Shakurdarra,  POSition, is made up of the division of land known 

"as Shakardarra, It includes 12 different village 

sites, and two rakhs, one of which belongs to Government. The main 
products are wheat and bajra. 

The name Shakardarra®* or sugar valley is not an appropriate one ; 
€ more accurate one and at the same time descriptive of the place would 
be ‘ Sangdarra’ or the stony valley. 

“ This circle includes all the villages in tappas Zira and Patiala. 

: Asa large portion of the area is hilly, it has been 
hieiadodaeia called Chakla Kohi, The main products are 
wheat, bajra and til. 


325, The main classification of the land depends on the presence 
a or absence of irrigation, Land irrigated by 
Classification of tand spring or Toi wateris known as abi. Itis called 

and soils in use among satus - : 
the people, sailabi, when liable to flood by the extra supplies 
carried in the tois, or otherwise after rain in the 





* shakardarra is really a corruption of Shiggadarra, “the vale of sand,’ The eoil is generally 
light and sandy. 
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hills, If the land is altogether dependent on rain it is known as barani 
or lalmi. Under abi will be found details of spring,” toi and well 
irrigation, with particulars of the area yielding double and single crops. 
pndes barani there are four kinds of soils, classed by the people as 
ollows :— 


J. ‘ Rakhmina’ -literally silky land; it is soft clayey soil witha 
slight mixture of sand in its composition, and is liked best by the people 
because the return is more certain and obtained with the least trouble, 


“TI, ‘ Matta’; thisis a hard clay soil and requires nee. of 
water, It produces good crops, but is not considered as good as the 
Rakhmina ; the land is more difficult to work. 


TTT, ‘Sangair ;’ this soil has a large mixture of stones, which 
have the advantage of keeping the land moist and cool. ; 


“TV, © Shigga,’ this is the worst description of soil, and one in 
which, as the name denotes, sand predominates, 


“ The Rakhmina soil is chiefly found in Chakla China Paydn. The 
Matta in Chaklas China Bala, ‘oi-and Koh-i-Damén of tahsil Hangu ; 
Sangair in Chakla Nilab, and Shigga in-Chaklas Shakardarra and Kohi, 
tahsil Kohat. In the following statement will be found the details of 
the different classifications and soils, according to chaklas, adopted at 
this Settlement :— 





DETAILS UNDER WHICH ARBA HAS BREN OLASSIFIED, 






































Irrigated. Unirrigated, 
Name Name 3 
of oO. From ri Ba By wells | : 
Tahail Cbakle prings r 3 j 
te 7. lo.) @ & 3 Matta.| Sangair. Shigga. 
Sse) fesh oe (oe] 2a | 
Be eeieel eel igs} ee 3 
AS leis" aia? | | &® 
8 China Bala | 760] 980] 896] 1,078} 2 1 | 52) 1148 8314 352 98 
S04 } | Koh-i-Daman | 224) 60 } 10t) 55 [204 6 937) 1410 | 8763 572 66 
r\China Payan |14°6) 653] 446) 627). |. || asso | 93s 120 818 
vat § 1 olasa| 9168/5176 | 259] 1,004) 2) 2. [ 972 1040 267 86a 
| _ {n class| 176) 24) |1966) 11,411 | 14 6|19| 3603 | 7289 2610 7128 
Kohat |Nilab wef foe [oe | 89 1 246 |. 404 2008 1387 
{|Shakardarra [ew | [ef owe fie fae fe | ice 735 1230 2893 
| |Kohi 45, 8] 26) 8| 6] .. 246) “O52 07 1818 4167 





l | 











826. As regards the fiscal history of the tract up to the 
Fiscal history of the introduction of the new Settlement in 1878, Major 
tract. Hastings writes :— 


Statements I and IT “ The following statements show, a8 
showing the amounts far as it has been possible to ascertain, the 
for which tappas Kiz gmounts for which tappas Kaz (Lower) Miran- 
(ower) Mirauzai, Baie 7 4i) Baizai, and Samilzai re farmed previous 
zai, and Samilzai were 44" med » were farmed previou 
farmed, to annexation, 





* Locally known ag pukhta (certain) pani (water.) 
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1—Tapna Kiz Mivaneai. 








Amount of | Amonnt of The re- 











jama accord-|jama accord-| coveries 
Year, ing to Durani he to present] made by Name of Furmers, 
coinage. coinage. farmers. 
1826 15,000 10,000 | 3 ‘6 8.4 | Ghulam Muhynddin Khan. 
1826-80 20,000 13,8838 | 3 3 2 Khén Bahadar Waisken Sahib 
= 2S and Mulla Saleh. 
a es 
1881-41 27,000 18,000 3 && | Naib Darwezn, Ghulam Rusul 
g E‘s | Khén, ond Khairulla Khén. 
1841 80,000 20,000 | 2. 8 | Ghulam Haidar Khén, 
1842 35,000 33,383 | ~ 8 4a 8 Satar son of Darweza, 
1848-48 27,000 18,000 Seas Ghulam Haidar Khén, Sadat 
fEEs4 | Khan, Sirdar Zukiryé Khén 
San oS & | and Yahya Khén. 
Average ... wexece WU | oe oo 





II.—The Kohat tappas. 















































Tarra Bazar, seek: Pe AM Toran, 
Amount in poten rs 
phar coinuze with ita Sle te aan 
eae hee equivalent in z g E Bs Se 5 
‘ aa overnment ao? A os 53 
money. g é 3 Total. é U Total. e 3 E Total, 
as | 8 2 a° | 2 
|] = a SS eee eel SS 
Durani w+ | 34,892: |. 47,780 |. 83,872 | 20,000 | 20,000 | 54,893 | 47,780 | 1,09 
1259 | ear f Government money | 23,261 | 31,868| 55,114 | 18,333 | 13,883 | 36.604 | gi'ssa | os 4d 
1260 1343 { Durani + | 82,516 °| 60,680 | 93,178 | 26,100 | 25,100) 67,616 | 60,660 | 1,18,276 
: Government money | 21,677 | 40,449 | 62,117 | 16,733 | 16,733 | 98,410 | 40,440 | “78\850 
3261 1944 f Durapi we | 14,000 || 66,480 | 80,480 | 16.090 | 16,000 30,000 | 66,490 96,480 
Government money | 9,333 | 44,320 | 63,453 | 10,667 | 10,867 | 20,000 | 44,820 64,320 
1263 1845 | hurapi ev | 45,646 | 30,122 | 75,768 | 16,708 | 16,708 62,364 | 30,122 92,476 
Government money | 31,431 { 20,081 | 60,512 }.11,138 | 11,138) 41,570 | 20,081 61,651 
1263 1840 { Uurapi ee | 40,606 [48,770 | 90,375. | 17,172 | 17,172 57,777 | 48,770 | 1,07,547 
Government money} 27,070 | 33,180 | 60,250 | 11,448 | 11,448 38,518 | 93,180 | 72,699 
1283 ear f Durani w | 20,476) 57,208 | 97,275 | 22,883 | 22,802 43,803 | 67,299 | 1.00,867 
Government nioney |; 15,651 | 98,199 | 61,860 | 15,261 | 15,261 | 28,913 | 98,198 67,411 
1304 1649 f Darani .. | 25,690 | 64,160 | 89,859 | 25,136 | 26,138 | 50,894 | 64,160 | 1,14.994 
Government money | 17,173 | 2%,773 | 50,048.| 16,757 | 16,757 33,928 | 42,774 76,703 
Average | sees sede LOBOS | oseee « f 13,6207 wae ene | 60,826" 








“As regards Shakardarra, its revenue previous to annexation 
Tho samo particulars is not ascertainable, because it was held in jagir 
Legare Nek Ener, by Ghulam Mustafa Khan; he recovered Rs. 4 
Zira and Patiala are not (Ghunda) per house every harvest, the yearly 
ascertainable. total of which it is impossible to give. 

* Tappas Nilab, Khwarra, Zira and Patiala were also held in jagir 
by the eastern Khattak Khdns; they recovered a share of the produce 
and taxes on cattle, houses, and also salt passing through their jagir 
limits, Towards the end of the Sikh rule, when General Avitabile was 
Governor of Peshawar, and divided the eastern Khattak jagir between 
Najaf Khan, the father of Afzal Khan and Jafir Khan, he considered 
the revenue of Tappa Nilab, including the three villages of Sujanda, 
Rata and Bagh, now forming part of the Rawal Pindi district, aa 
Rs. 5,000. This of course was merely nominal. 

Pha ceeae isa as 327. “Since annexation there have been six 
theSummary Settlements Summary Settlements, their revenues compared 
compared with the re- with present revenue will be seen from the sub- 
venue of 1876-77, joined statement.” 


a 
* The figures in Major Hastings’ report are Ra, 56 : 5 i 
scierlaph eine j ge’ report are Ra, 56,020 and Ha. 66,069, but there has been a mistake 
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Taking the averages of the Summary Settlement revenues it will 
be seen that. the present revenue is less. In tappa Kaa (Lower) 
Mirangai there is a difference of Rs, 1,425. In tappas Baizai and 
Samilzai the difference is Ra. 7,379. 

828, “ At annexation tappa Shakardarra Mig erenes in petpetial 

jagir to Ghulam Mustafa Khan. 1e revenue by 
aitkecee aan io . calculation of Rs. 3-7-10 per plough excluding 
and Patiala since the those held indm or maafi was considered Rs. 1,861. 
Summary Settlement. In 1871, on the representation of the jagirdar, 
owing to the increased number of ploughs, the revenue was considered 
Rs, 1,658. The jagirdar recovers according to the number of existing 
ploughs ; his income last year by the Dharwai’s books was Rs, 1,731, 

The revenue of tappa Nilab with the three villages, which were 
attached to it after annexation, was considered Rs. 2,178. A 
reduction of Rs. 303, reducing the revenue to Rs. 1,875, was made when 
the three villages across the Indus were transferred to and considered 
part of the Rawal Pindi district. The jagirdar recovers a share of the 
produce, so the revenue is no guide to what is paid by the occupants, 

“Zira and Patiala, till 1854, were under the direct control and 
management of the Jagirdar Afzal Khan, but owing to his incapa- 
city, the direct management aud jagir were resumed, and the revenue 
fixed at Rs. 1,667. Of this Rs. 259 were khalsa; Rs. 259 jagir to 
Afzal Khan; Rs. 210 jagir to Murtaza Khan; Rs. 600 revenue of 
Shekh Allahdad’s Ziarat (a village enjoyed free by some Kaka Khels) 
and Rs, 839 Maliki inams. In Captain Henderson’s time the revenue 
of the tappa was slightly increased, it is now Rs. 1,813, including 
khalsa, jagir, maafi, and malilks’ cash inams, 

829, “The revenue of the distriet generally, excluding tappa 
Baizai, is light and can probably be slightly 
increased. In Baizai, owing to the faulty distri- 
bution of the tappa revenue among villages, and 
the frequent calls made in all the villages for forced labour, I am of 
opinion that substantial relief will have to be given in many, 

Statement giving de- 880, “The following statement gives full 
tails regarding land sold details regarding the lands sold and mortgaged ; 
and mortgaged, theprice  ; I \ Z 1 proceed eh ie 
and proceeds per acre it shows the price and proceeds per acre ; also 
and the price and pro: the price and proceeds per rupee of the Govern- 
ceeds per rupee, ment reventie. 


Opinion regarding the 
present revenue, 












PRICE aND PROOREDS 
PER RUPRE OF 


Moarrasayn. 
HEvenvs. 


for. 























Fs g g oe | & 
No,| Name of Chakla,| § q 5 egg] od 
a] ¢ Ps a! 3/42] 4 3 
i 5 a i a jaa & ‘ 
Boe 2 || 8 [ges] #2 s 
2) 8 < | By) 8 jeea; 2a 3 5 
4 a a afiais a o | 
Rs. A. P.| Rs, A. P.) Bs A, P. 
1 | China Bala oa 8 49 4 7) 18 8 
2 Koh-i-Daman we] 220 28 6 0] 50 210 
8} China Payan ,.. 88 $316 1] 30 8 O 
@) toi fF, } 810 38 1 3| 6014 6 
aise Im. ..,] 110 847) 14 aan 
6 | Shakardarra 440} 162 |17,448| 88°14° 0 1,262 | 426 | 26,173 2018 0| 114 14 is 7 0 
7 | Kohi 1 4.1 
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“IT must point out here that, as a rule, where land is mortgaged, 
Reasons for high mort- unless it represents a bakhra or separate share, 
age prices. the revenue continues to be paid by the mort- 
eager 3 this will account for the high proceeds per acre of mortgaged 
and, 


“The prices paid for abi cultivated land taken up for Government 
from 1865 to 1875, varied from Rs. 250 to Rs. 24 an acre. 


381, “There are no statistics of the former Summary Settlements 

No statistics of former With which a comparison can be made to show 

Settlements with which if there has been any increase in cultivation, 

comparisons could have irrigation and improvement in the classes of 

Bone madi: produce, It is, however, generally allowed that 
there has been an increase in cultivation.” 


832. In Appendix VI will be found a general abstract of area, 
resources and the classes of produce according to 
the presenf measurements. The different crops 
were divided by Major Hastings into first and 
second class. The following statement shows the percentage of area 
under each in the different tahsils, :— 


General abstract of 
area, resources, &0, 





Rast, Kwagir, 
Name of Tahsil. 











I Class. It Clase, I Class, IT Olasa, 





Kohat “aie eee ie 49 See ses 86 16 
Hangu sea it as BE | ace ee 80 84 








Wheat, barley, bajra, jowér, cotton and rice are the main first 
class crops.” 


PRICES OF PRODUCE. 


333. The following statement prepared by Major Hastings 
shows the changes that have occurred in the prices of produce from 
1857 to 1876. 


The prices for each year, the averages for the four quinquenuial 
periods and for the whole twenty years, with the prices actually 
assumed by Major Hastings in calculating the value of produce are 
all given. 








Kearr, lat Novemszn. 





Rast, lat Juxg, 
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834. The way in which the price current was obtained, and his 
reasons for lowering these prices for assessment purposes, are thus 
explained : — 


“The statement has been prepared from the tahsil records; the 
prices for each year represent the value for which 
the products were procurable in Kohat during 
the months of June and November, when the new price currents for 
the spring and autumn harvests are settled. 


How prepared, 


“The prices current for sarshaf were not procurable from the 
tahsil, and have been obtained for as many years as possible from the 
books of a city Shahukar. There were no banyas’ books in the city 
or district from which the above information could have been ob- 
tained.” 


* The prices are city ones, fixed so as to include the cost of carriage, 
and the profits of the purchaser after payment 
of the cliungt tax; they are consequently higher 
than the ‘proprietor receives, and will account 
for my having fixed them in every case above the average values shown 
in the statement. 


Price-current adopted ; 
reasons for its adoption, 


“The staples of the district. are wheat, barley, cotton, Indian 
Staples of the district COMM and bajra. ‘The price current table, it will be 
and comparison of ruling Sen, shows the average price of wheat for the last 
prices for Inst 20 year, 20 years to have bean 27 seers; for 9 years of 
Wheat. the 20 years it has been more than 80 seers for 
the rupee; aud for 5 of the 9 years, 35° seers and moro were obtainable 
for the rupee. For the years 1875 and 1876 prices were at 33 and 36 seers 
for the rupee, and it was much the same this year in June. Looking upon 
the average price for 20 years as above what the zemindar receives, I 
have assumed 385 seers for the rupee value in tahsil Kohat, and 1 maund 
for tabsil Hangu. This is about the difference in price between the 
two tahsils.”” 


“ The average price of this product for the last 20 years is 1 maund 
8 seers, For 10 years of the 20, the price cur. 
rent has been more than 1 maund 6 seers, and 
for seven of these years the value for the rupee was not less than 1 
maund and 16 seers. I have, it will be seen, assumed 1 maund 24 
seers as the price current for both tahsils; this is about the proportion 
of the value barley bears to the wheat price current assumed, and also 
allows for the greater expense there is in its carriage, owing to its 
smaller money value compared with its weight. The barley produced 
in Hangu is usually consumed there, and consequently no difference 
has been made in the price current of the two tahsils, as was done 
for wheat. 


Barley. 
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“The average city price for 20 yenrs==10 seers 6 chitéks for the 
Silene: rupee. I have, looking to this, assumed 15 seers 

for the rupee in tahsil Kohat, and 20 seers in 
tahsil Hangu, because most of the cotton-producing villages of that 
tahsil are at a greater distance from the city, the only market. 


“The other two staples, bajra and Indian corn, are so much 
used as food, that I have assumed ] mauud 10 
sears as the price current for both products in 
tahsit Kohat and 1 maund 20 seers in tahsil Hangu. 


ae sacl “ Good sensons, to judge from the last 3 years, 
doen sien cammate te will always send down prices to the original old 
aseume higher price cur- rates; and I think to assume higher price currents 
rents for ealculaton of for the caleulation of produce jamas, which 


rath ela basis will be the basis of the future jama, would be 
unsafe.” 


Indian corn and bajra. 


The following statement shows the fluctuations in the prices of the 
more important grains subsequently to 1876 for purposes of com- 
parison :— 

Pee oe, 




























On 1st Jone ON 1sT NOVEMBER, 
YEAR. | AN 
Wheat. Barley. Makki. Bajra. 
eS aero 
Cc. M, | 8.)G)] M. [| 8.70. 
1877 tt 13 Bl ou. | 26] 12] we | 28) GO 
1878 sie eae 20 6 ’ 81 { 14 roe 15 & aes 10} $8 
1879 ee ae s/ 9 . (lot 8 9; 9] .. 9{ 9 
1880 a ies 71 0 lo| &/ « 12 | 9 11] 9 
1881 et i ll 2 24 5 tes 21 0 wa 19 | 10 
1882 aes ter 14} 15 33 2 0) 0 vee 0 0 
Average from 
1877 to 1882 ... ass 16 8 as 16 {| 15) 15 | 12 
Average from 
1857 to 1876... wae 27 6 wae 35 | 11 vse 35 7 
Rates ae | 
sumed hy | Kohat ve | 85 0 1 }10) 0 1 ;10} 0 
Major 
Hastings } Hangu. 1 0{ 0 1 | 24} 0 1 | 20| 0 1 [20] 0 








The Afghan war occasioned such an enormous rise in prices that 
the average rates for the last six years are much higher than they would 
have been uuder normal circunistances. 


$35. Appendix VIII shows the area under different crops, the 

aie assumed yield per acre, and the value of the total 

sae oe to pro: yield at the prices assumed by Major Hastings. 

Of the total cultivation the rabi area is 43,962 

acres against a kharif area of 51,344 acres. Nearly half the rabi 
area and about a quarter of the kharif aren is irrigated. 
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The following statement gives the figures for the most important 
crops :— 

















Irrigated. Duirrigated, Total. 

Wheat ies es ee 15,602 20,660 86,262 
Barley 28% ae ie 5,481 1,193 6,624 
Bajra wie tee wae 673 22,698 23,371 
Makki ie oe sas 7,710 3,998 11.708 
Cotton a, ae A 2,661 2,329 4,990 
Rice sé eee aes 1,962 4 1,966 
Moth, Mung and Mash... nei 1,040 8.554 4,594 
Miscellaneous .., sae sas 869 4,922 5,791 

Total a 85,948 59,358 95,806 








With regard to the rates of yield per acre given in Appendix VIIT 
Major Hastings writes :—~— 
“They were fixed after consideration of the area under each crop, 
Remarka and explana- the result of experiments, and a comparison with 
tion regarding the state- the produce per acre assuined for somewhat simi- 
meDh lar land in the Peshawar district. The money 
value assuined for vegetables is only for single crops in rabi or khavif. 
The money value of gardens has been taken as one-fourth less than 
for land under vegetables in both harvests. 


* The produce of wheat, Indian corn and charri in barani land has 
been assumed at 4 of estimated produce in abi land except for Chakla 
Koh-i-Daman, where wheat and Indian corn have been considered aa 4 
because the barani land owing to the hill drainage, is of a superior kind. 


“The difference between the produce of barley and wheat has been 
taken as } more in barani and 48 much again in Abi. 


The yield per acre for bajra and makki, which are largely used as 
food by the people, has been intentionally fixed lower than it really is. 


Statement showing “336. The following statement shows the gross 
the grosa proluce of the produce of the food crop* in that portion of the 
food crops compared district under Regular Settlement, compared with 
with the expenditure, : ad 

the expenditure. 











ABUA UNDES CULTIVA- Gross Propvucsg (in 


} ExrPenviturk PR¥ ANNUM 
TION (in acres,) Maunds.) 


(In Maunps.) — 












per 


i. aa soe 
& Beea [2a aig g 
Abi, (Boreni, | Total.) Abi [Barani. | Totsl | thrown, 23,0 ¢ g 2% Total, B 
& Sods! SEE s 
a ae’) to A 





82,418] 62,487 | 84,905 | 3,44,338] 1,17,400) 4,61,088/64,688| 1,888 | 97,586 | 2,06,130| 51,684 | 3,84,409| 77,529 


# Whoat, barloy, gram, rice, makki, bajra, moth and ming. 
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From this it appears that more is raised than is required by the 
people, There is a steady export of wheat from the district, but the 
largest quantity goes from Chauntra, in the Teri ilaka which has not 
come into the calculation.” 





PROPOSED RATES. 


837. Major Hastings’ remarks as to the manner in which he 
obtained his revenue rates may be quoted in extenso, 


“ The instructions received from Government regarding the princi- 
ples for assessing were as follows :-—— 


“The general principle of assessment to be followed is, that the 
Government demand for land-revenue in tappas Baizai, Samilzai, Kuz 
Miranzai, Shakardarra, Nilab, Zira, and Patiala, where a first Regular 
Settlement has been sanctioned, shall not exceed the estimated value of 
half the net produce (nisf mahasil_milkiat) of an estate, or, in other 
words, one-half of the share-of the produce of an estate ordinarily 
receivable by the landlord either ia money or. kind.” 


“In applying this principle in the ease of the Kohat district, 
where produce rents prevail, special attention should be given by the 
Settlement Officer to produce estimates, 


“ Tn estimating the land-revenne demand, the Settlement Officer will 
take into consideration all circumstances directly or indirectly bearing 
upon the assessment, such as the receipt of spring or puéhta water, and. 
toi, or uncertain water supply, the habits and character of the people, 
the proximity of marts for the disposal of produce, the facilities of com- 
munication, the incidence of past assessments, the existence of profits 
from the sale of fire-wood, serth, chareoal, dwarf-palm leaves, grass, 
grazing and the like, These and other considerations must be allowed 
their weight. 


“The gross assessments for each Settlement circle having been framed 
by the Settlement Officer on the principles above indicated, revenue 
rates on svils may be deduced therefrom, and the proposed gross assess- 
ment, together with the proposed revenue rates, must be reported to the 
Government for preliminary sanction, and will, when sanctioned by 
the Local Government, form the basis of assessment of partienlar 
estates in the circle; but in the assessment to be ultimately adopted, 
full consideration must be given to the special circumstances of each 
estate. The principle laid down at the commencement of the instruc- 
tions is to ba observed in the assessinent of each case. 


Mills will be assessed and reported separately for sanction, 


“Th tracts and villages adjoining the frontier, or for tribes and fami- 
lies requiring special consideration in connection with frontier adminis- 
tration, the full measure of assessment contemplated by the above rules 
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will be favorably considered by Government, if submitted by the Settle- 


ment Officer in accordance with the principle laid down for the Peshawar 
Settlement. 


“In tappas Khwarra and Bar Miranzai, where a Summary Settle- 


ment only has been sanctioned, the present revenue will be revised on 
such data as is procurable. 


Fivst step towards o0- 338. “From these instructions it will be seen 
certaining owner's share that the first necessary step was to ascertain the 
of produce. owner’s share of the produce.” 

* The following statement will shov—(1) the total cultivated aren, 
the area under tenant’s cultivation, the batai rates and their areas; (2) 


percentage rate of Kamin’s dues of what is divisible of owner’s share 
and of the Government right :-—” 
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889. “The Kamiu’s dues were ascertained first for each village in 
Be ; the Chakla, and then calculated for the whola 
atement showing how ,, 7 . 
Kawin’s duea were ase Chakla; they are of course only approximate. 
certuined for each vile The following statement, showing how the calcu- 
Inge. lations for Hangn were made, will explain the 
system :-— 



































Kamin’s DUES. Tota, KaMin's pugs In Guatn, 

2 

Per Per = 

plough, bakhra. a . | 2 = 

‘ a | @ = 3 

Nana | ape ‘ elils i 

OY OfaxLas. village. : 8 Z. B\z g z 
ara /(E(SIS/ EB) 21g 23 

q|3 2 ted | ee | me | oe g a 2 st a 2 
(Ele alElalel2)e1a)/ 2/8 3} 4a) | gs les 
SERIE a;2/E/8/8/ 8 | 3) 18) 8 | 2] os lbs 

pt & a I 

AlZ%igalselolalalzlala!|éj);A|alte | Als 
8, |8.) 8.18.) 9 M.8/M,8.1M. 8.1 M.8/}M,8.)M.8) M.S) Ms 

Chine Bala | Haugu ; 28 | 28 18) 2 2] 2 ie 244 fe fet ied 28/196 26] 97 24! 10 16) 10 16) 10 16/532 8} 3g 
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Statement showing va- 340. “The valne of the produce and its 
Ine of produce andits value per acre are given in tho following state- 
value per ucre. ment :— 
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“The straw has not been taken into account in estimating the 
assets of the chaklas, as it is generally used to 
feed the cattle or allowed to remain on the 
fields and help to renovate the soil. 


Straw has not been taken 
into account. 


341. “By the above means fair lump assessments were ascertained 
for each circle, and the areas of each class of 
land were multiplied by the relative values that 
had been assumed for each as regards one another. The lump assess- 
ments of chaklas were then divided by the totals of the areas multi- 
plied by the relative values. This gave the rates applicable to the 
Jowest classes of land in each chakla, and from them the rates for the 
superior classes of land were calculated. 


Rates how obtained. 


342. “The statement on the next page shows 

eae pone ae the results obtained compared -with the sum- 

aE potummary revenue “ry” Tevenue and the produce estimates. 
aud produce estimates, 
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COMPARISON OF FURMER REVENUE WITH PRODUCE ESTIMATES, 








Propvuce Eetimares atv 























SumMafty SETYLEMENT JaMA. HaLy PRoPrietvaRy 
NET Assets. 
Name of assess. 
ment cirola, eae ee 

g +4 | § 3 : a ‘3 E 8 

tJ cy) — -— 
i 5 A] id Pa = a a 4 [4 
11] China Bala... BBO | esse | seeene 10,067 | 14,680 | 1,678) 16,168] 6,191 | 





2 | Koh-i-Daman ... aces 796 | emi 6,638 | 2,770) 4,236] 7,026 388 | 


Tora, .., 639 706! 11. | 17,605} 17,300] 6,984] 23,1861 56,670] ... 





3 | China Payan ...{ 11,018] ..,.., 680 |) .4,...)| 11,607 | 16,101 886 | 16,027 | 4,420/ .. 




















T| 16,634 | 4,036) ...... 174 | 19,844 | 28,949 699 | 24,641 | 4,707 | a 

4 | Toi an 
UIT) 26,192 WO} vse 346 | 26,638 | 27,408 | 4,296 | 81,644 | 6,008] .. 
5 | Nilab wet nee | 1,876] ce | sees | 1,878 486 | 1,440] 1,926 BL | ww 
6 | Shakardarra oo] ss... 1,668 | ae aati 1,658 | ea 1,907 | 1,0¢7 249 | ue 
7 | Kobi a} 387] 107 830} wee | 1,813 261} 1,230) 1,491] ow... [822 


Toran ..] 63,201 | 8,786 928 620 | 63,435 | 67,268 | 10,848 | 77,636 | 14,201 | 
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dee AREA OF THE DIFFERENT CLASSES 
. Area. APPLICABLE AND ASSUMED 








II, Area of each 
clags malti- 





























2-9-9 | 4-2-10 2-1-5 | 4-2-10 2-1. 





plied by its AET (IRRIGATED), 
relative 
value. o 
III, Rate appli- | From Spainas. From Tor. By WELLS. 5. 
cable to ed 
Nome of aaseas- each class aa 
ment circles. io of land. on 
. Assutned por a 5 a a. a a3 
C neve. : & 5 & S & 2 mi 
3 V. Aceording to 2 o oF Oo = a £4 
q revenue 2 a s A a 2 mae 
A Tutes. 3 & 5 a 3 i= 2° 
Aa i) wa a 7) A 7} A 
1 08% 760 830 898 1,078 2-0 -0 1 3.669 
IL> sx 1,Qu0 3,100 1,706 | 1,078 4.0-0 1 6.941 
; III eee 6-2-2 8-1-1 | 4-14-6 4-7-3 | 4-14-68 2-7-3 | 3-16-7 
1} China Bala .. lV A 6-8-0 3-4-0 6-4-0 | 2-10-0 5-0-0 2-8-0 
v 4940} 8,028 | 4,714] 2830 10 2) 15,610 
I _ 224 60 108 55 204 6 647 
Ir. 680 62 216 65 408 6 | 1,807 
MIL ow. | Seded | 2-0-5 |} 4-98-10] 2-1-1) | 43-10] 2-21-11 4-4-6 
9 | Koh-i-Daman... 
| IVa. 6-4-0 [- 22M | 4-4-0 9.2.0 4-4-0 2-2-0 | ae 
is Vv ee 176 13 459 7 867 13 2,763 
Tow. 84 GRU} 4,006 | 1,133 206 7 | 4,816 
{ II ahs 2.400 Le) Q0le 1,183 412 7 7,248 
Ill ae | 5e15-U | B-To-11 |) 412-8 2-6-4 | 4-12.8 2-6-4) 4-0-4 
Toman... 5 eee ey Loeb WE. teehee Sones seats fase 
Vow |. GAR} 8354) 16,173) 2,947 877 16) 18,282 
: ree 1,406 633 446 627 rte ees 3,032 
if ait 3,515 616 892 627 | secon wieaes 6.760 
Who 6-9-9 ) 8-4-12 H-1-6) 2-104]... seve 6-2-2 
3 | China Payan ... lV St 68:07 Bb} 6-4-0 | 9-100] 2, ui Pad Sales 
Vv, 9,189 | 998,122 }19.342 | 1.883 fn. hee 14,986 
{ if 916 5.17%, aN) 1.904 2.00] .. 8.256 
IL 2.290 6,46) 518 400 4-0-0 11.185 
c 1 rou. 6-6-8 |) ¥21U-10 4.4.6 2-2-8 4-4-8 2-4-5 
lv as 5-4-0 | Y- 10-0 d-d-J 2-2-0 Hed-U | ceccee | cee eee 
4} Toi .. Vo | 4,808] sesh 1101 | 4046 | 80-0) wu. | 23,648 
I 178 241 1,366 | 11,411 14 6 | leks 
IL 440) 801 2.732 | 11,411 28 6-0-0 | 14,018 
af ut 4-9-6 | 9-4-9 | 3-10-10 | 1-13-6 }3-10-10 | 1-18-5 | 2-1-8 
Iv. 4-8-0 2-4-0 | 3-19-0 | L-1hO | 3-12-0 | 1-140 | veo 
Vv. 192 642) 6,128] 21,896 63 11 | 27.917 
Des see) Oxeetes. Yo ostet, Tir te leet Sawant rt) j 0 
’ {| Tt BAGS: saeeee ||, Casson IO enced |. aegis 178 1 179 
5 | Nilab ” MOTTE) heel) sieeve cf adtean “[ carcass [le idee 6-7-0} wll-uv] 6-5 
AV Se waeeee OW Arse W eiaw. He Gea 6-0-0 B00 os 
| Vo hall agete | betel dats 534 8 537 
Es ciga lf cavities if. ak Macca WP eee OR asia 
Pai ey a oe oe meal cea hl ee ee ani 
6 | Shakardarra ... 4 TEES cll devas. Ube Mecneh'V) caiaite| Wo imate ap. eaagane fi yates 
EV’: Bal pated He auadeee “PO Sceseaaee | | endaan OF aeeaaee [yl beater EL ceded 
lv Sysipt Rekoeee Pe Chaar i] phiceP eae aN ere ed ae eer 
I. 45 8 26 8-0-0 6 93 
II 7 112 10 62 8 12] veces lot 
9 | Kohi os i, 8-5-7 | 1-10.08] B-11-0} 1-5-6 | 211-0] wae 2-12-10 
Iv. B-8-0 | $6195) 2-8-0] Lede} B00) Le pce 
CV ow 157 14 65 10 18 264 
f ot 2,543 | 6.077] 2,087 ] 13,850 111 7 | 24.685 
Il : 6827 | 7,696 | 4.194 | 12,850 222 7 | 32,226 
Toran ou J IL 6-3-6 5 | 2611-7 











rion) 
a< 


we. | 14,897 | 16,262 8,631 | 26,835 613 14 | 67,252 
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OF LAND AND THE RATES 
PER ACRE. 





saeaes 


sneare 


eaavae 
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RaRANI (UNINRIGATED), 











= 
a 
o 
sg ‘ 
a @ 
a a 
d 4 ; ‘a 
Br & 3 io 
a g 3 at 
7) 77) a ==) 
1.148 3,314 852 98 
6,740 9 942 704 98 
0-7-0 0-4-8 0-3.0 0-1-6 


Five annas, 
et er ap ty = ee es Smee 


1,538 
1,410 8.765 87a 696 
7.060 26,250 1144 698 
0-7-1) 0-4-9 0.3.2 0-1-7 





Five annnsi 


ee fal, | 











8,572 

2,558 12,067 924 704 
12,790 86,201 1,848 794 
0-7-11 0-4-9 0-3-2 0-1-7 

5,107 eves PIM cesses 
1,340 934 120 318 
6,700 2,802 240 318 
0-6-8 0-4-0 0-2-8 0-1-4 

Five annas. 
a ee ceo ——— 

972 1,040 267 868 
4.860 8,120 634 868 
0-6-3 0-3-9 0-2.6 0-1-3 


Four annas, 


862 
8,603 7,288 2,610 7,128 
18,016 21,887 6.220 7.198 
0-6-5 0-3-10 0-2-7 0-1-8 








Throe annas. 
































ae ee a a ny ee eee a | 
8,868 
istene 404 2,096 1,387 
tes aee 1,212 4,192 | 1,387 
eeeene 0-7-9 0-6-2 0-2-7 
Five annas. 
nn ee es 
1.216 
785 1.230 2,893 
saeeee 2,338 2,460 2,893 
steues 0-12-0 0-8-0 0-4-0 
stone . Six annas. 
Ne ————e | 
Bediens 1,840 
652 97 1,818 4,187 
8,260 201 3,636 4,167 
0.7.8 0-4-5 0-3-3 0-1-8 





Three annag. 


Scere ee ee eee yn ne 





1,263 
8,587 10,549 8,141 16.261 
$2,835 81,647 16,282 16,261 
0-8-4 0-6-0 0-3-4 0-1-8 








ny pe er erie se ppc eae — 


2,696 








Total and rate per acre 
of Barani cultivated. 


cae 


1,01,.89 
0-3-11 


serene 


10,011 


1 
| 


Grand Total and summary rates 
per tota! cultivated areas. 


77,263 


LL ASS PP 
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848. “In the relative values assumed for each class of land, it 

will be seen that the area irrigated by springs 

Reasons forsssuming the Jas been considered the most valuable, be- 

Sart pan Mecloatad cause there isa greater certainty about the 

land. yield. The land irrigated by wells and toi 

water have been assumed of equal value; the 

great uncertainty in the receipt of the toi water is, in my opinion, 

balanced by the expense of working aud keeping up a well in working 
order, ’ 


“344. For Barani separate rates for the different soils were worked 

Race SNe teriioeies apne’ TOO but for the future I propose to charge the 

pene br ined canker? cnet, UATADL ,avea at one average rate in each 
first instance, chakla, 


“345. The plough jamas entered in Appendix 
VI are got by dividing the number of ploughs 
into the revenue rate jamas,”’ 

These calculations give the following, results :—” 
Revenue rate jama per acre. 


Plough jamas how ob- 
tained, 


Rs, As. P, 
Chakla China Bala .. Rs.) 1? <per plough. 115 8 
»  Kohi Daman we Oe 5 ditto. 0 8 8 
» China Payan coe ogy 1) LSE! Iidhiittto. 212 1 
» Toi I oso ogg FD EMaitto. 2 83 6 
” Toi II ees ” 14 ditto. 0 15 0 
» Nilab er ae 5 ditto. 07 4 
»  Shakardarra vee 4. ditto. 0 6 0 
9 Kohi eer ” 2 ditto. 0 8 9 
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346. The revenue rates arrived at are 


Revenne-rates arrived at, ‘i . ‘ 
concisely shown in the following statement :— 








RATES ADOPTED AT SETTLEMENT. 





















































ia a Tegieatep | IRg1GaTED 
FROM Tor. BY WELL&. ay 
NAME OF ABRRSB- SPRINGS. a 
MENT CIRCLR. Ses 3 
Behe Shh eel Bed ec Be g14 
& o 3] ) i} o a A f) 
2 2 © 3 © 2 ‘5 ‘d 3 2 
ei) es} ele) rPiegis |] ei] sig 
3 z s 
ei/alg/atlaela!lé; se | als 
=a Ra, A.ls. A,jRe. A|Re. ARs. A\Re, AjRs. Aj i. A. Ra. A, 
#2 lexwtonm 3.4/6 8/21015 412 8615 0:012/0 6 ies 0 
ag 
Bin} (aKohi-Déman [210/565 4/2 21/4 4/2 214 4]/otg}o 6] .. | 5 oO 
53 Senne Pes 3 4/16 8\|220(6 4 _ oes ies Of 18 0 
3 4 Toi nay A 2101/6 4/2 214 4 ca 44 aoe oO 4 ‘ 28 0 
& E 24/4 8/114%819)'114/8193/0 8)0 98 on 144 =0 
bt) 8 Nilab wl [ow be fa Lao lé of 013}0 6} .. | 6 Oo 
Z 4Shakardarra .. ee isi ir ack rl ws we 1 O BY ous 40 
2 7 Kohi ow [| 2121/3 81) 412 8) 1°48 Of0 Ble By 4. 20 
Comparison of Settle- 347. In the following statement Major 
ment estimates with cx- Hastings compared the estimates of the Settle- 
3 ta 
ENE SaY Ree, ment with ¢ie existing revenue :— 
No Name of NaMBs OP ASSESSMENT Presant | Produce eereone Plough 
. * ate eati« 7 
tabsil, CIRCLE. revenue. | estimate. tn, estimate, 
ate, 
1 Hangu China Béla... | 10,967 16,168 17,083 16,949 
g | Hangu {| Koh-iDaman .. a 6,638 7,026 7,038 7,680 
ToTaL oes 17,605 23,184 24,13) 24,608 
3 China Payfn 4. aes 11.607 16,027 16.834 16,254 
4 Toi I oe 19,844 24.641 24,210 23,858 
Kohat “OTL on 26,638 81,644 31,704 34,708 
6 : Nilab an ses 1,675 1,026 1,836 2,085 
6 Shakardarra .., eae 1,668 1,907 1,840 1,640 
7 Kohi vee eee 1,813 1,401 1,649 1,332 
Toran sas 63,436 77,636 77,263 79,853 
Grayp Toran .../ 81,040 | 1,00,820 | 1,01,304 | 1,065,165 











Major Hastings explained, however, that the actual assessment 
would probably be less than the revenue rate estimate of Re. 1 01,394, 
On this subject he writes as follows :— 

Explanation why the 
Chakla totals after applica- “The revenue rates have been roughly 
eae rates to rach applied to the estates in each Chakla, but the 
totals of the produce and totals will be less than the totals of the esti- 


ae rate estimate ~mate; the reasons are as follows :-~ 
Otuis, 
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(1). In many villages special consideration will have to be shown. 


(2). In some villages it will be impossible, looking to the past 
incidence of the assessment, to raise the revenue as high as 
is denoted by the average estimate. 


(3). In some villages abi and bardni lands have been entered as 
single crop, but in reality these lands only yield a single crop 
every second or third year, and allowance will have to be made 
when fixing the village revenues. This mistake is due to two 
canses,—(1) ignorance of the people in calling the land single 
crop; (2) fear of the patwaris to under-state the capabilities 
of a village. 


“ When the people became aware of the mistake they were making, 
and had learnt somewhat how assessment would be made, they peti- 
tioned and enquiries were made which showed that mistakes of this 
kind had been made when recording the description of tand. 


“There is also another matter which, until settled, will not allow 
of the distribution being made in_yillages, viz., the future ownership 
of the Government property. 


Tf the property is granted in jagir, the full revenue can be fixed, 
but if given as khalsa land to influential men, the proposals will have to 
be favorably assessed.” 


348. The Commissioner of Peshawar concurred in the proposals 

Commissioner concurred contained in the assessment report, which was 

in Settlement Officer’s pro- gubmitted by Major Hastings on Ist Decem- 
ae ber 1877, 


The Financial Commissioner Mr. Oaseley remarked when reviewing 
these proposals that with reference to the esti- 
mates of yield his acceptance of them as pro- 
bably representing) a fairly accurate estimate 
was based entirely upon his reliance on Major Hastings’ ability, ex~ 
perience and local knowledge, The Financial Commissioner wrote that 
he had no personal acquaintance with the Kohat district, but considered 
that its circumstances were so peculiar that any comparison of the 
rates of produce there with those of other districts would probably be 
misleading. ‘The Settlement Officer’s proposed rates were accordingly 
sanctioned. Major Hastings then proceeded to assess the individual 
villages. The assessments were announced and the new Settlement 
came into force from kharif 1878, The assessmentof the Crown villages 
was not announced till Kharif 1881 and Rabi 1882. 


849. The aggregate of the new assessments for the whole tract 
Results of the Settlement is Re, 94,776 or somewhat less than the revenue 
excluding tappas under rate estimate of Rs, 1,01,394, From this has 
PUB BEY Berelemelh to be deducted Rs. 14,753 on account of ree 
mission for border service to khalsa villages and Rs. 2,346 for cash 
inams, thus leaving Rs. 77,676 against a former jama of Ra, 79,488. 
There has been an increase of about Rs. 3,000 in jagir villages and a 
decrease of above Rs. 4,800 in khalsa villages. 


Opinion of the Financial 
Commissioner Mr. Ouseley. 
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350. As regards the two tappas under Summary Settlement, in 
Tappas under Summary Upper Miranzai no measurements were effected 
Settlement, and no detailed reeord of rights prepared. 
Upper Miranzai. The lands belonging to one share or bakhra 
of land were measured in each village, and on this basis an estimate 
was prepared of the whole cultivation. The data were acknowledged 
by the Settlement Officer to be very imperfect. The object arrived 
at was merely to redistribute the former assessment of the tappa 
without making any serious alteration in the total amount. 


The following gives the estimate of the 


Retimate of area. cultivated area :— 


Irrigated see bes oe 8558 acres, 
Barani ise ive sat 9,218 ,, 
Fallow tee eae ees 1oié , 
Total ws» 13,792 acres. 
The former revenue had been— 
Khalsa .., a rhe » Rs, 5,252 
Inam_.. co Be ites 43 519 
Total veg (OS TTL 





The produce and revenue rate jamas on the estimated area 
Former revenue and new Calculated at tbe rates assumed for the Koh-i- 


assessment. Daman circle were as follows :— 
Produce jama site : .. Re. 17,653 
Revenue rate jama Re we ogy 18,801 
Major Hastings proposed to assess— 
Khalsa... oo: ace o» Rs. 5,655 
Tudm nas aoe eee ” 1,355 
Total Rs. a 7,010 


After deducting inims and remissions for border service, the 
recoverable revenuo under the new Settlement is Rs. 5,305, which 
gives an increase of 1 per cent. 


351. The villages of the Khwarra tappa up to the present Settle- 
ment paid a fixed tirni aggregating Res. 584 
per annum distributed on cattle and flocks, 

Old and new assessments, and Rs, 116 on three wells. The cultivated 
Jand-revenue and tirni,com- ands have now been measured and assessed 
pares at Rs, 500, which gives an increase of Rs. 384 
on the old well assessment of Rs. 116. The tirni jama has been 
continued unchanged. The new assessment is Rs. 1,084 altogether 
against the former jama of Rs. 700. This is distributed among the 
different villages. There are altogether sixteen villages. Of these 


a 12 


The Khwarra tappa. 
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fourteen belong to Afzal Khan's old jagir and are held by him and 
Government on equal shares; the remaining two are separately held by 
petty jagirdars. 

The cultivated area of this tappa is as follows :— 


Irrigated vas ia _ 40 acres. 
Unirrigated eee aa wi D719 yy 
Fallow ... wee sa « 606 


” 


Total .. 2,865 acres. 


Se 


The assessment of 500 falle at 34 annas an acre. The tirni 
jama isa grazing tax on the cattle of the Khattak villages of this 
tappa, Jt is not an assessment of the jungle lands. The Government 
continues to retain its grazing rights and grass aud wood taxes as 
heretofore, and the income from these is much more considerable 
than that from the fixed assessment. The rakh system in force in 
this tract is described in paragraphs 207—215. 


A clause has been inserted in tlie Darkhwast malguzari of each 


Tand-revenue only covers village,» stating thatthe Jand-revenue has been 


present cultivation. assessed for term of Settlement, but only 
Tirni arrangements open covers the actual cultivation at time of Settle. 
to revision. ment, It will be optional with Government 


to assess lands subsequently broken up. The tirni jama is not fixed 
for term of Settlement, but can be revised at any time at pleasure of 
Government, 


General results including 352. The general result of the Settle- 


tappas under Summary ment of the Kohat aud Hangu tahsils is as 
Settlement, follows Pete: 


) 
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CESSES, 


353, Previous to the Settlemont tho following 


Oesses formerly taken, z A 
: ceases were taken iu the Kohat and Hangu tahsils 


Pats Bone: eobnt si .. 4 percent. 
aagn ve we 2 9 
Lambardari cess Pe wae D - 
Road cess vee a | ‘i 
School cess ate we 1 a 
Patwaris’ stationery vas we 8 annas. 


In the Teri tahsil no cesses of any sort were taken. In 1871 a locat 
rates cess at Rs. 6-4 per cent. was introduced, and this was levied on the 
revenue of the whole district including the Teri tahsil, The Nawadb 
realised the amount, in addition to his former revenue, from the villagers 
under the name of marakki. 

In 1878, the local rate cess was raised to 8-5-4, at which 
ficure it now stands. A da# cess of 8 annas per cent. was introduced 
in 1879 and the patwaris’ stationery. cess in 1878 was reduced from 
8 annas to 4 annas— 


Cesses now taken in 354, The cesses now taken in Kohat and Hangu 
Kohat and Hangu, are.— 
1. Patwari cess a .. 6 per cent, 
2. Lambardari cess a ae “4 
3. Road ” ut. we | 93 
4. School 33 u. eee | 3 
5. Dak ” wih .» Sannas,, 
6. Patwaris’ stationery = .. 4annas,, 
7. Local rate cess if we BSA, 
Total vee 22-7-4 


Tn Teri the following cesses are taken on the quit rent of 20,000* 
recovered from the Nawab Sir Khwaja Muham- 


in Teri. 
Ocases taken in Teri mad Khan &. 0. 81. 


Local rates cess at tee w. 8-5-4 per cent. 
Bchool 7 ” tee aes 1 9 
Road rier we =I a 


The cesses are levied on the whole nominal revenue, including 
: jagir, frontier remission, cash iném, mafi and 
Pa ie ee ag mill revenue, In six villages, however, cesses 
aro taken as a special favor only on the recover- 
able revenue, excluding frontier remission These villages are Bahadar 

Kot, Kaluchina, Miri, Banda Abdul Samad and the two Marais, 
Deducting the frontier remission for these villages, cesses 
_. are taken on a jama of 77,944 in Kohat and 
a ae ee of 38,890 in Hanga or on Rs, 111,834 altogether. 
Including the Teri tahsil, the local rates cess 

is recovered on a total revenue of Rs. 1,31,834. 





* Tho N&wab now pays only 18,000 but ceases are taken ag befure on 20,000, 
¢ This ig according to the Rent Roll for 1833-84, 
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The dolal amount realized on accownt of cesses 


Yotal amount realised, . 
, wets therefore as follows +— 


Oa whole district including Teri tahsil. 


Local rates cess @ 8-5-4 vis .. Rs, 10,986 
Road cess @1 ... ves vey 1,818 
School cess @1. ... toe wee gg 2,818 
In Kohat and Hangu tahstle only. 
Lambardari @5 ... sid wo Rs. 5,591 
Patwaris’ cess @6_... ies sae 35 6,710 
Dak cess @ 8 annas tea omer 559 
Patwaris’ stationery @ 4 annas eee geen gy 279 


re 


Total ses 97 26,761 


A mirdb cess at 1 per cent is also levied on the revenue of most 
the irrigated villages of Lower Mirangaf and of 
the Kohat tappas, 


The income from this cess supports a Mirab on Rs, 25 an assistant 
Mirab on Rs. 10 and 4 chuprassies on Rs. 5 each.* 


Micab cess, 


REMISSIONS OF REVENUE TO FRONTIER VILLAGES 
FOR BORDER SERVICE. 


856. Border remissions have been extensively allowed in this 
Nrbacce ait ‘in district. In the Hangu  tahsil remissions 
ecient ee have been allowed in 25 out of 87 villages, 
aac and im the Kohat tahsil in 56 ont of 109 
villages, The amount of these remissions is given in detail for the 
different tappas in columns 7 and 9 of the statement given in paragraph 
352. 
357. The following statement shows the pro- 
Amount of revenue res portion borne by these remissions to the recover- 


























es able jama, 
Tahsil, Recoverable. | Remission. | Percentage. 
Kohat Mae ay 60,010 11,634 193 
Hangu me Sa 23,540 5,840 226 
Total ...{ 83,550 16,974 20°3 





® These arrangements were sanctioned by Punjab Government No, 663, dated 
3rd March 1879, 
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The proposal to grant light assessments to the border villages of 
eT rene the Kohat district was sanctioned by Punjab 
miasiona, and conditions Government No. 1323 of 9th July 1877, to the 
attached to them. Financial Commissioner, These light assessmenta 
took the shape of the remission of a portion of the 
revenue assessed on such villages. It was clearly laid down that these 
remissions were subject to the obligation of service which was to be 
strictly enforced, In the event of a village misbehaving, the assessment 
could be at any time raised to the full amount, 


This proviso was extensively acted on during the Afghan war, 
when most of the villages iu tho upper portion of Miranzai lost their 
remissions fora time (generally a term of five years) as a punishment 
for not exerting themselves to repel raids. 


; Two classes of border remissions have been 
Two classes of remis- rvanted 
sions. a ¥ 


lst—,.To villages situated on or near the border, for ordinary 
border service in repelling local raidsy&e. 


2nd.—To the lessees of tha: Crown villages. 


These villages are not generally on the) immediate border, but were 
held by influential men, who had previously paid at favourable rates. 
From the position of these villages their holders escape the obligation of 
ordinary border service, but would be ealled on to assist incase of any 
serious emergency, Qne or two villages owned in proprietary right by 
influential families have been similarly treated. 


MILLS. 


358. - In addition to the land-revenue proper, a certain amount of 
income is derived by Government from mills, Up to the present Settle- 
ment mills have generally been unnassessed. Only Rs. 60 had been 
assessed on six mills in the Hangu tahsil. Major Hastings fixed rates 
‘for the different classes of mills ranging from Rs. 50 for good mills 
near towns to Re. 1 for small country mills, Major Hastings proposed 
to release the revenue on mills which had been held free for 20 years, 
to assess half revenue on mills constructed within the last 20 years, and 
full revenue on mills constructed within the last seven years. Tho 
assessment was to be based on a half or third of the net profits, but not 
to exceed the maximuin rate fixed for the different classes, 


The mill revenue was to be kept distinct from the land-revenue, 
and new mills were to be assessed and the revenue on disused mills 
remitted as in ordinary alluvion and diluvion. 


The assessmont of these mills was carried out by the Extra Assis- 
tant Commissioner in accordance with these instructions, and his 


proposals alter being checked by me were reported for sanction in June 
1882, 
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There are altogether 172 mills in the district, The full assessment 
is Rs, 1,621, including that of the six mills before assessed. 

The arrangements for assessment as finally sanctioned by the Finan- 
cial Commissioner are as follows :— 


Ra. 

Revenue to be taken at once nite w. §=6658 
Remissions.— 

(a) For life nt oss vs «= 283 

(6) For term of Settlement ie .. 680 


*Total remissions ... 963 


Total aassesstnent on Mills ... 1,621 


The assessment is undoubtedly light compared with the income 
derived by the owners, Mills near towns commonly rent for Re. 20 or 
Rs, 80 a month, the cost of repairs being trifling and all other expenses 
falling on the tenant, so that the rent is nearly all pure profit. Asa 
rnle they are held by influential mon, and as they had not hitherto 
paid anything, it was undesirable to assess them at higher rates. 


The mill revenue has been kept distinct from the land-revenue. 


For the future new mills will be brought under assessment, when 
constructed, and where mills have ceased working owing to causes 
beyond the control of the proprietor, the revenue on them will be re- 
mitted. Asa rule there are now quiteas many mills as are wanted 
and the construction of new mills should not be encouraged, as they 
interfere with irrigation and lead to a waste of water. 


GOLD-WASHINGS ON THE INDUS. 


859. Gold-washing is carried on at several places on the Indus, 
but to a very insignificant extent, 


Tho jagirdar of Nilab used to take Rs. 6-5-6 a tray per annum, 
and the jagirdar of Shakardarra used to take Rs. 5 a tray anda 
mdsha of gold in addition. 


The first paid nothing to Government. The second paid nothing 
for trays worked on the Shakardarra side, but paid three-fourths of tha 
Rs. 5 on the Rawal Pindi side, where only a fourth of the land. 
yevenne is held by him in jagir. There were also gold-washings at 
Khushalgarh and elsewhere. The revenue from these gold-washings 
had never been formally granted away by Government, and it has 
been arranged at this Settlement that for the future the fee thronghout 
the district shall be Rs. 6 per annum, In khalsa villages Government 
will take the whole. In jagir villages Government will take one-fourth 
and the jagirdar three-fourths. Major Hastings estimated the average 
yield of gold per tray during the year at 30 tolas—value Rs, 480, the 
net profit, however, after deducting expenses, was only about Rs. 30 
per tray. 
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The following trays paid the tax during 1882-83 :— 




















No, of traya. Jagirdar’a share. | Government share. 
Nilab— Rs. A. Rs. A. 
Jabbi ... ses es 2 9 Oo 3 0 
Mandari ies vee 1 4 8 1 8 
Total zee 3 13 8 4 8 
Sharkardarra— — ——_- —|—__— —__—__. 
Shakardarra aes ea 6 27 0 9 0 
Grand Total win 9 40 8 138 8 





REVENUE ARRANGEMENTS IN THE TERI TAHSIL. 


360. The amount of revenue-realised by the Barakzais and Sikhs 
; from” the Khans of Teri varied greatly, as I 
Pe Arar nae previous have explained in the latter part of the account 
: of the Teri Khattaks (Appendix IIT). Latterly 
the Barakzai rulers of Kohat realised about Rs. 40,0009 year. At 
aay ena tenes anne Ne ees of on amy au ha 
. é o Naw ir Khwaja Mahome an for 
ae ke ee 31,068. ) In 1850 certain obnoxious taxes 
inclnded in the lease were abolished by order of Government, and the 
amount was lowered to Rs. 25,000, In 1851 it was again lowered to 
Rs. 20,000. In 1858 the lease was confirmed to the Nawab and his 
successors on these terms im perpetuity. A further reduction to 
Rs. 18,000 was allowed in 1881 for the life-time of the present Nawab, 
The Nawab, therefore, subject to the payment of this lump sum revenue, 
has exercised full authority in revenue matters over the whole tahsil, 
The tahsil has never been regularly assessed, and the Nawab, though to 
some extent tied down by custom, has taken pretty well what he 
pleased. 


861. Atannexation Lieutenant Pollock made a sort of inquiry 

: Sealade be Sis into the revenue affairs of the Teri country. 
wen The arrangements made hardly amounted even 
to arough Summary Settlement. He estimated 

the Nawab’s revenue at Rs. 50,000 or 60,000. Captain Coke, Deprty 
Commissioner, shortly afterwards estimated it at Rs. 37,706, but the 
Chief Commissioner was of opinion that the higher estimate was 
nearer the truth. At present the Nawéab’s revenue, after deducting the 


numerous indms enjoyed by headmen and others, is probably about 
Rs. 72,000. 


862, The four tappas, Séni, Khwarram, Teri and Barak, into which 
T Teri tahsil is divided are described in paragraph 4 of Appendix 
Il, 
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“Tho rovenue system in forco through the tahsil varies a great 
doal. The Séni and Khwarrain villages are 
Revenue eystem in force, glmost all leased for fixed sums, either to tho 
In the Khwarram and  proprietorsas a body or to lambardar lessees. 
BUDE TAPES: When a village is leased to the proprietors, the 
Pid as thine nas latter nearly always divide the demand on 
body, bakhras or shares. The holdinge of the pro- 
prietors are supposed to agree with these shares. 
When there is much inequality, either the excess land is given up or 
the shares are readjusted, so as to make the revenue agree wilh posses- 
sion, Where villages are held by Icssees, these tuko all the old dues, 
which have come down from the days of Duraui rule. Orders wore 
given soon after annexation for the abolition of certain extra cesses, 
but as far as I can ascertain these ordors 
remained a dead letter. Commouly the lessee 
takea a share of the produce—gonerally a fifth, sometimes a fourth. 
Ne also takes in addition so much per plough 
under one.or.more different names, The rate 
per plough varies. from Rs. 4 per annum to 
Rs. 8. Rs, 7 isa common rate. This tax on ploughs comprises an old 
lump sum payment called “ Anddéz” mentioned 
adie, by Lieutenant Pollock in his rough notes. 
This Andaz was often more than the revenue proper. It originated, 
according to Lieutenant Pollock, in the headman’s begging contributions 
from the zemindars on the plea that the Durdnis had demanded an 
increased revenue from him. The Nawab sometimes in raro cases takes 
this § Andaz’ separately. As a rule it is lumped into revenue, and the 
lessee in licu of distributing the exact amount over the village takas 
instead a fixed sum per plough. 

363. The leases granted by the Nawab are genorally for about 
two years. ‘Three years seems the limit. In 
bad years remissions aro readily grantod. 
The revenue is paid for each harvest by instal- 
ments similar to those of our own land-revenue system. The lessees 

a generally pay in their revenue to some banker 
Pech ee eae by at Kohat and it goes to meet the demand of 
B Rs, 20,000 due from the Nawdb to the 
Government. Occasionally a lessee may be told to pay something 
in advance out of revenue to shopkeepers or assignees on the 
NawAb’s account. As faraa I can learn, however, this system is 
not much resorted to in these tappas. The lessees and the zemindars in 
cash-paying villages are genorally rather behindhand than beforehand 
with the revenue. The leases are pitched high and tho lessees seem 
seldom to make much profit. They could not pay so large a revenue 
if the collections wore strictly enforced in bad seasons. 

864. The rovenue of villages held by lessees has generally been 
a good deal enhauced tie time to pore re ee wae 

Seas the revenuo is pai the proprietary bod 
ae in thode- the revenue is also Tiable Ae: caluucstent 
but changes are not ao frequent and the samo 


Character of the demand. 


Share of grain, 
Plough tax. 


Leases are for very short 
periods. 
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revenue is often taken for 15 or 20 years without alteration. In 
some cases no alteration in the demand has been made since 1851. 


865. The rates at which the cultivators pay to lessees are often 
ia di eat: Sees what appear to me to be high for an 
high, but no apparent digi. UBirrigated tract. One-fifth batai and Rs. 7 
culty in realising. cash per plough are common rates. The 
lessees, however, say that they generally 
collect them without difficulty. They, too, allow remissions to the 
cultivators in bad seasons. These or equivalent rates have been in 
foree since annoxation. Ihave heard no complaints of over-exaction 
from any portion of these two tappas. ‘They are fully assessed and 
the people seem contented, 


Most of the headmen in these tappas get indms. Some get 
very large indms, in some cases as much as 
Rs. 400 or Rs. 500 a pieces; but this is 
for special services. The rate of lumbardari indms seems to 
nverage Rs. 10 or 12 per cent. on the revenue, from which they are 
deducted. 


Abstract of revenue dee The Nawab’s returns for these tappas give 


Inams to Headmen, 


mand for these Tappas. the followiie , gross revenue :—~ 
Rs, Population. 
Seni vee 15,011 11,078 
Khwarram _.., 21,042 8,167 
Total .. 36,053 19,540 


Probably the net’ realisations after deducting inims are about 
Rs, 24,000 for the two together. 


366. The Teri tappa lies round the Nawdib’s own head-quarters. 

Spi detdenauen antes In a few villages he takes batai direct. The 

the Teri tappa, bulk are leased to proprietary communities, 

who pay on “proprietary shares or dakhras. 

Very few of these villages are leased either to lambardars or to 
non-proprietary farmers. 

The western portion of this tappa has always been much exposed 
to attack from the Waziris and other trans-bor- 
derclans. The Mandu Khel villages near Teri 
pay a fair revenue, though apparently lighter than whatis paid in 
the Seni and Khwarram tappas, bunt the upper villages towards 
Dallan are sometimes only nominally assessed. These villages seem 
all contented except Guargurri. This is alsoa border village and the 

frie /anntamationseillacs inhabitants are a fine set of men, but very 
of Gurgurri. contumacious. The Nawab has hitherto taken 
from them one-fifth batai and Rs, 240 cash, 

Their lands are among the best in the tappa, but they object to the 
arrangement, though it has been in force since annexation. They 
wantto get a nominal assessment, like some of the other villages 


Villages unequally assessed. 
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- higher up the valley. The net revenue from 
_Nawab’sincome from the ih Teri tappa is said to be about Rs, 12,000 
Tappa. . ° : 
ayear, The population is 18,091, 
367. The revenne arrangements of the Barak tappa are much more 
3 Acad aes confused. Instead of the country being divi- 
evenue demand of the : : Bi 
Barak tappa based on ligéa ded into Mouzahe with fixed boundaries and 
assessed with a definite revenue as in Seni 
and Khwarram, the revenue here is based on “ lugais” The system 
Piet mano now in force is the same as it was in the 
count of the system, time of Lieutenant Pollock, whose account 
may be quoted. 


“Tn this tappa Chauntra the land-revenue appears never to have 
. been fixed according to the produce of the 
hae ed the term year, but to have been calculated by 
what the Khattaks called “ Looghas,” Loogah 
in Pashtu signifies smoke, and the custom appears to have descended 
from a very barbarous time, when the ruling power took revenue 
from any one from whose house smoke issued, it being presumed, 
initinlice> Gb Tagan sia that as the owner could cook adinner, he 
all revenue paying, could afford to pay revenue also. Formerly 
there “are said to have been 1,000 Loogahe 
paying Rs. 15 per harvest or Rs, 80 per annum, The Loogahs have now 
risen to Rs. 26 (Durdni) per harvest. This rate has been established 
about four years, but only 483 Loogahs pay revenue to the kardars.* 
The remaining ones are either taken by the headmon of villages, or 
have been deserted. In former. years the Loogahs diminished in 
number oceasionally, when a) powerful village, such as Bahadar Khel, 
pretended that a number of its Loogahs were deserted. If the opportu- 
nity chosen was a good one, and the kurdar felt himself unable to 
coerce the refractory village, le had to content himself with the number 
of Loognhs dictated by the villagers, Latamaris an instance in point, one 
of the largest and most prosperous villages of the district, it pays Rs. 
200 per annum. There is a fort at Latamar now garrisoned from 
Bannnu, and the village is porhaps better under control than many of 
its neighbours, but formerly the kardar had little power over it. Its 
proximity to the Waziri hills, and Thull, rondering flight easy on any 
extra demand being made, unless, which is not improbable, the village 
could have resisted the kardar’s soldiers. Akoriis one of the principal 
villages of this tappa and pays :— 


Rs. As. P, 

Kepanbarewenisics Revenue ae ow TOL O 90 
mandin the village of Andaz ae ro 160 0 0 
Akori, Share of camel tax vw 21 0 =O 


Sheep and goat tax o 63 O O 


Total ... » 945 0 O 














Bi: * By “Kardar’’ Lieutenant. Pollock meant the lessco for the time being—generally the 
an, 
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Additional taxes— 





Rs. Aa. P. 

Kotwali igs se 2 4 O 
Mahaputtee and Faujdari .. $38 0 OO 
Tax on Hindns* ie . 8 O 8 
Furashees ie ave se db Be OD 
Niabat 18% aes ~ 56 Q O 
Shahghassee ,.. Ae vw 2 4 0 
Mnrriage tax .. % 8 0 
Total _ .. 160 6 O 

Total of receipts 1,105 6 90 








In the contract paper of the year 1850, the 
kardar rates the Government revenue of the 
Chauntra tappa at— 


Estimate of the reve- 
nue for the tappa, 


Rs. 
11,321 
Add extra taxes be dad ws» 2,298 
Total eee ene 13,729 





© From this it is clear, that the profit of tho contractor in this 
tappa alone is considerable, for 483 Loogahs at Rs. 26 (Duarani) per 
season gives Rs. 25,116 Durani, or Company’s Rs. 20,833.” 


368. In paragraph 122 1 have mentioned the insurrectionary move- 
ment among the Baraks that took place towards the close of the Afghan 
war. Though it originated in other causes, yet 
eventually the Baraks insisted that they had been 
driven to rebellion by the oppressive nature of 
aie ee of the Nawdb’s revenue system. Since the suppres- 

sion of these disturbances partly owing to latent 
discontent, and partly to bad seasons, the revenue of the Barak country 
has been realised with difficulty. A Settlement of the tract has been 
sanctioned with a view to clearly fixing the Naw4b’s revenue demand, 
and aa soon as the schedules of establishment have been appproved the 
work will be taken in hand. 


Barak disturbances, 


Meanwhile general inquiries have been made by Munshi Asa Nand, 
Extra Assistant Commissioner, regarding the 
present revenue and the resources of the Barak 
country. The revenue accounts are so unmethodi- 
cally kept thatit is most difficult to obtain from the Nawab’s officials 
any exact account of the annual demand. All the arrangements, too, 


General revenue sys- 
tem in force, 





* Token hitherto from Hindus at the rate of Re. 2 per season for protection and tolora- 
tion, 
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with regard to cash inams (dirdt) or lands held revenue-free (indm) 
are in almost hopeless confusion. A dbirat is supposed to be a grant 
of the revenue due on other people’s land. An inam is a remission 
of the revente on a man’s own land. These divaf grants are often 
to a great extent nominal, and, if a birdt is resumed, it is found in 
many cases that the actual revenue of the land differs altogether from 
the professed amount. The Uzd Baraks, especially those towards Bahadar 
Khel and Latamar, generally live in large villages and own lands in the 
immediate vicinity. In the rest of the Barak country, the people are 
scattered about in a multitude of smal] hamletsand in single homesteads. 
The lands which have fallen to particular families are often scattered 
about over wide tracts, and the revenue due on account of a particular 
Liigah has often to be collected from residents of remote villages. 
The revenue-paying subdivisions corresponding feebly to our 
mouzahs are generally named after sections of the tribe. A particu- 
lar section may be recorded as paying revenue on 20 lugahs, but 
on visiting the head-quarters of the section one finds that only a por- 
tion of the village lands lie in-that neighourhood. A large portion 
is mixed up with the lauds of other villages lying a long way off. To 
say therefore that a particular village is over-assessed or under- 
assessed is a work of great difficulty. The Lugah was originally the 
tax ona single household, but now a number of families descended 
from a common ancestor, or persons who have obtained rights by 
purchase, are generally associated in each Lugah and to realize the 
qnota due from each isa most troublesome matter, while it is very 
difficult to check attempts at over-exaction. The difficulty is in- 
creased by the fact that the Nawab is in tho habit of issuing letters 
to the headman ofa village to pay money in advance out of the 
revenue demand to beallowed for afterwards when the accounts for 
the harvest are made up. Large numbers of these letters are given 
frequently for small sums due to banyahs, servants, &. 

A system of this sort may act fairly while the parties interested 
aro on good terms. and wish to act fairly by one another, but becomes 
acurse as soonas they begin to quarrel. The settlement of every 
petty case necessitates a long and tedious inquiry and in the absence 
of any exact system of account, the data for any decision are generally 
unsatisfactory. 

Extimate of the Nawdb’s 869. Munshi Asa Nand has divided the whole 
present revenue from the Barak country into 84 main villages and 186 
Barak tappa. Bandas or outlying hamlets. 


Fle puts the Nawab’s revenue as follows :— 


J.—Land-revenue proper, 


Re. 
Cash tee oe see we» §=80,061 
Batai ene #4 Tee w. 1,465 
Cash on lands not included under Lugahs ... 532 


-—— fe! 


Total Jand-revenue ee = 32,057 
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IT.—-Cesses. 


Marakki or local rates cess 
Jholi or Anddz 


Tirni or cattle tax ase 

Horse fodder in ed 

Langar or provisions for the Nawdb’s 
household 

Diwan these are the Nawéb’s ... 

Faujdar i revenue officials 


Camel (not a camel tax) 
Bua (house tax) ‘ 
Jat (wool tax) 

Dhart (weighman’s fees) 
Pesh-Khidmat a 


Total Rs. 
Total of revenue and cesses 


From this has to be ededieee 


Tu4m be “h, 
Birdt ie ae 
Birdt from cesses ie a: 


Total Rs, 


This leaves a net revenue of Res. 


. Rs, 


1,233 
4,976 
1,793 

705 


1,215 
1,265 
1,517 
430 
2,300 
127 
785 
168 





16,504 





48,561 





Its. 
§,017 
6,417 

917 


12,851. 








36,210 





— 


General resources of the 
tract, 


370. The Extra: Assistant Commissioner es- 
timates. the cultivated area of the Barak 
tappa at-L,10,893 aeres nearly all mnirrigated. 





viz.—Unirrigated 1,10,238 acres. 
Irrigated by wells a 365 _ 
Do, streams. was 290 7 
Total 110,893 , 
Khalsa area 94,509 acres. 
Mafi 16,384 5 

Other statistics are as follows :— 

Population by the last die 42,167 
No. of wells 143 
No. of ploughs tos 6,448 

' Detail of cattle. 
Plough-cattle ae ee «+» 14,939 
Kine ae a 6,136 
Buffaloes eee oe ‘a 164 
Camels wea 809 
eae ave 18,971 


Sheep and goats. 


These estimates were prepared after a careful tour through the 
tappa and inquiries in each village, but are by no means altogether 


reliable. 
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The revenue demand in this tappa falls very uneqnally, The 
villages about Narri and Karrak and Upper Chauntra generally 
are fully assessed. The assessment on Land Kamar and _ the 
Thal villages is light. The revenue on Latamar is assessed on 
an old enumeration of houses. These houses, like the lugahs 
elsewhere, do not in any way correspond with the number of 
existiug houses, The annual assessment is Rs. 4 per house and the 
demand is very light, considermg the large extent of the cultivated 
area. The truth is that before annexation the Khattaks towards the 

Bannu-Waziri border were nearly independent 
Light assessment of of the Khans of ‘l'eri. Even after annexation they 
villages on the Bannon- . " : : 
Waziri border, continued rebellious for two or three years, and 

the Nawab, when they settled down, had to content 
himself with a light revenue, which has since by force of prescription 
been continued almost unaltered up to the present day:— 

871, The population and estimated net 
revenue derived by the Nawab for the whole 
tahsil are ag follows. 


Abstract statement of 
revenue and population, 





Name of tappa. Population. Net revenue. 
(1881.) 
Séni oes a 11,873 10,000 
Khwarram .. Aa 8,167 14,000 
Teri ay ie 18,091 12,000 
Barak eee Fs 425167 86,210 
Total 79,798" 72,210 


ASSIGNMENTS, OF, LAND REVENUE. 
$72, The amount of land-revenue alienated in this district in 
Aha we aaah jagirs, imams and mafis is very considerable. 
showing land revenue Leaving out the Tori tahsil, which is held by the 
alicnated in jagirs,ma- Khattak Nawab on an istamrari tenure, the full 
fis and iname. assessment of the remaining tabsils according to 
Statement E as finally submitted is Rs. 1,11,944. 
The total amount of each description of grant is as follows :— 


Jagirs Rs. 13,544 
Cash inime gy 2,846 Jutta cane Sedat ftom. sermon, 
Reza mafis yy 9,074 
Remissions for border service in— 
1, Khalsa villages... eee we Rs. 15,995 
2. Jagir villages ihe vee seit Ss 979 


Total Rs. we =41,938 


* The population of the tubsil as since corrected is 79,987, 

+ For information regarding the Khattaks of the Teri country, see the printed memo, 
by Lieutenant Pollock, dated April 1850, Also a report on the Barak disturbances No, 
606 of 2nd September 1881, 
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This is equal to 37 per cent. of the realisable revenue, 


378. 


Abstract detail of 


principal jagirs. trict. 


Information regarding the principal jagirs will be found 
in the chapter on the leading families of the dis- 
The jagir details are often a little intricate 
and the nominal value of the jagirs is generally 


arrived at by adding the value of reza mafis and cash indms to the 
revenue of the villages or part villages actually held in jagir :— 


The following statement shows the jagirs and allowances of the 


principal families in tabular form :— 





























Jaaina | Case aL- 3 & 
avn {cowaNnogs.| & [6 
Maris, g fa 
a3 w (3 
& .| 348 
; Namo of Grantee. a = 2 |f 
PS .| 3 | 2] até 
St Bl &] fl a la 
ir | 3 a a u 4 |e 
: ej Rei el £| &leg 
o ee | a | ar 
a ee ar Pe- 
sha- 
war. 
J} Bhahzada Sultan Jan. I. E. (para 
230) tee ie we} tee} L085) nc}... |8,815) 6.000 
* 
1 
2) Rustam Khan Bangash (para 232) ,., ea eo 3,400 
3] Atta Khan Bangash (para, 233) we stl Ye en | 1,800 
4) Mozaffar Khan of Hangu (pare 284) ... || 4. j1,604) 3,487... |... | 4025 
5| Allahyar Khan of Hangu (pare 234) ... } >... | 368 409)... | 768 
6 K. B. Usman Khan of Hangu (pata | * 3 
236) me iv va | 25400) ga a 2,400} 
4} Jafir Khan of Nilab (pars 237) *°4 11,714; 829) 1,222) ,,, | 3,768) 
8} Gholam Mabammed Khan Ragri of Mo- 
khad and 8hakardarra (para 236)...| .,. | 3,137 7,000) °818) 3,955) 





S| Afaal Khan Khattak of Jamal Garhi 


(vara, 239) 812) 823) 3956/1600) 3,629 


Remarks, 


"1 A portion of thia 
has not yet been sanc- 


tioned. 
*2 1,200 of this not yet 
allotted. 


"3 Thiajagiy has not 
yet been alloted. 


*s Jofir Khan haa since 
died. Jagir and pen- 


Bion atrangementa un- 
der consideration. 


* Rawal Pindi. 


* Ponsion Peshawar 


10) Biland “Khan Khattak of Khusal- District, 
gurah (para, 240) ‘F we | 200) 290 
11) Ghulam Haidar Khan Kyani (para . 
243) ts ae oe | 272 272 
12) Mian Khels of Kohat (para 242) 1,059)... 1,059 
13) Mians of Bhekh Allahdad (para 244)... B00} ue | vee Jove | 800 
14} Family of Phul Badshah (para 245)... | 172 400 +) 872 
* gaa: : ( Half of this haa beeu 
15[ Atta Khan of Miri and Nephew (app Intely resumed on 
I para, 7) eae wad --- | 200 w | 200 the death of the ne- 
16} Said Abmad Shah Banuri, son of Mir phew. 
Mobarak Shah of Shawalgarh (para. 
241) on on wef ae | 200) 426) a 628 





Introduction of cash 
assessments into certain 
jagirs, 


lages to cash assessments have 
trouble in this district. 


874, The claims of proprietors of jagir vil- 


not given much 
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In Shakardarra the Khan has all aloug takenin cash, A similar 
BRO ice: ese arrangement Was in force in Afzal Khan’s jaar, 
gesaments in force from uizaffar Khan of Hangu and Nawab Bahadar 
tho first. Sher Khan for the most part held lands, which 
were decided at Settlement to be Crown proporty, 

and the cultivators of which had in consequence no claim to a cash 


Settlement. 


Onedeneunes In the smaller jagirs the jagirdars generally 
erminor Jags. were either themselves proprietors or held Crown 


lands. 


375. In one village, Mir Ahmad Khel, held by Nawab Bahadar 

. Sher Khan, the proprietors were given a cash 
Peels Eee Settlement, and cash Settlements were also intro- 
Khén’s jagir. duced into the Nilab jagir held by Jafir Khan. 

As regards the first, the jagirdar’s loss by the change from kind 
to cash is estimated at Rs. 500. The Nawab, however, has in tho 
meanwhile died, and it is doubtful whether his successor will be con- 
sidered entitled to compensation. 


876. In the case of Jafir Khan of Nildb he had not only taken 
battai, bug also various extra taxes on ploughs, 
houses, &e. ‘The cultivators were generally re- 
corded at Settlement as inferior propriotors and were given a cash 
assessment, while the extra taxes were abolished. Jafirv Khan’s income 
from the jagir was thus reduced from about Rs. 5,000 to about Rs. 
2,000. In accordance with the policy followed in Peshawar and other 
frontier districts, he has beew recommended for compensation estimated 
at Rs, 2,804 a year. * 


877. Biland Khan’s case lins also been recommended for favonr- 
Pare ae able consideration, as a good deal of the revenue 
_ Biland Khin’s jagir, of ig village of Khwaza Khel has been granted 


away to the villagers under the name of frontier remission, 


Nilab jagir. 


Tho subject of revenue- 378. Mafigrantsof all sortsin this district are 
a cae ate tha very numerous. No regular maf inquiries had been 
palonienk, made previous to this Settlement. At the Summary 
Settlements existing inams and mafis were continued to the holders 
without being reported. In a few cases old mafis had been sanctioned 
and new matis granted by competent authority, Occasionally, too, an 
over-active tahsildar, on the death of a mafidar, had reported the 
mafi for resumption. Asa rule, however, no one had taken any inter- 
est in these things, and the arrangements found existing at anuexation 
had been continned on to the present time with little or no alteration, 
When a mafidar had died, his heirs had succeeded as a matter of course, 
and even grants of whole villages, such as the Mian Khel mafi, have 
only now been reported for sanction. 





* Deputy Commissioner to Commissioner, No. 290 of 8th June, 1882, 


ald 
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At the present Settlement the whole subject had to be gono into 
de novo. An inquiry has been made in each ease and a- separate re- 
cord has been prepared, The character of the investigation seems to have 
been similar to that deseribed by Major Hastings in his report on the 
Peshawar Settlement. 


379, The following mafi reports and 


Mafi registers submitted, ‘ ‘ 
registers were submitted :— 


T.—Miseellaneons mafis over 10 acres. 
T1.—Miscellaneous mafis under 10 acres. Volumes A and B. 
I[L.—Lambardari mafis and indms. 
1V.—Mafis attached to shrines. 
V.— Mafis attached to mosqnes. 
VI.—Mafis to village servants. 
VITL~—Mafis in the Shakardarra jagir. 
VILII.~Proposals for uew mafis and indms. 
Orders have not been received except on 


Those on which orders  ¢)\5 following registers :— 


have been received. 


Miscellaneous mafis over 10 acres. 
Do. do. under 10 actes, Volume A. 
Malis to village servants. 


The. general instructions as to the manner in which the inquiries 
were to be eonducted were issued by Major 
Hastings, who ?lso passed orders ina large 
number of individual eases. The work, how- 
ever, was left unfinished, and) the registers were only completed during 
the summer of 1882. 


Instructions 7¢ Mafi in- 
quiries. 


Zand 11. Miscellaneous mayis. 


An English register was prepared for mafis of above 10 acres. 
Two Vernacular registers (A and B) were submitted for mafis of Jess 
than 10 acres. 

Phere were 117 cases of over 10 acres and 659: cases of less than 
10 acres. The total area was 6,674 acres and the revenue Rs. 6,778. 


Nearly the whole of these mafis date from pre-annexation days. 
Some few, among them a number of inams in Upper Miranazai for 
mutiny services, have been granted by the British Government, 
The great bulk of them, had never been inqnired into at all, and, in 
most cases, any comparison of areus was therefore impossible. 





11. Laémbardari mafis and indms. 
There were altogether 112 cases with an area of 2,277 acres and a 
jama of Rs. 1,086, besides cash indms aggregating Rs. 934, making 
Ts. 2,020 in all, 
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Tn nearly all these cases it has been recommended that the mafis 
be upheld for the lives of the holders to be reconsidered at their death. 
The intention is that they should be permanently continned, but iu 
many cases proposals have been made for the reduction of the number 
of sharers, which is often unnecessarily large. 


IV and V. Mafia attached to Shrines and Mosques. 


There are 81 mafis attached to shrines and 77 attached to mosques: 
Tn most cases it has been proposed to continue these matis for mainten- 
ance of these shrines and mosques during pleasure of Goverument. 
The area and jama is as follows:—- 





— a nO 




















JAMA. 
Area. S aanEENEROEEN mael 
| Pia Cash indms. Total. 
Attached to Shrines a. | 5836 acres 260 ‘aa 250 
Attached to Mosquea «| 85! | 4, als 4 318 





V1. Mafis to village Servants. 

A Vernacular register of mafis to village servants (Chakarana) 
has been prepared. General sanction to) mafis of this class was ae- 
corded by Financial Commissioner’s No, 187 of 18th July 1877 and 
Major Hastings recorded his orders on each case. There were 128 
cases with an area of 824 acres anda jana of Rs, 325, 

The following orders were passed :-— 

Acres, Jama, 


To be continued for term of Settlement oe «Old 809 
Yo be resumed at once ae sdaee tall 16 
Total we «(O24 $25 


VIT. Mafis in the Shakardarva Jagir, 


These mafis have been alluded to in paragraph 3 of Appendix 1V 
(History of the Sagri Khattaks). Both in Shnakardarra and the ad- 
joining portion of the Teri tahsil, mafis are exceedingly numerous. 
At annexation, when the Shakardarra jagir was confirmed to the Khan 
of Mokhad, no mention was made of these mafis. In 1851 the Khan 
petitioned that the maliks would not pay their revenue, and an iu- 
quiry into the subject was made by Captain Coke. ‘The revenue at 
that time was assessed by a rate of Rs, 4-8 on plonghs, and the matis 
took the form of a total or partial exemption from revenue of so many 
ploughs, Captain Coke found that 53 ploughs held by the Khan’s 
relations, and 76 ploughs held by maliks and their relations, were exempt 
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from revenue, There were also 48 ploughs held by religious families, 
known as ddarmarthi, which paid only eight annas each, 


After some squabbling the Khan consented that these mafis shonld 
‘be continued. In 1858 ho petitioned that as each mafidar died his mafi 
should be resumed. The Deputy Commissioner Captain Henderson passed 
an order accordingly to this effect, but the Commissioner directed 
that a full investigation into each case should first be made and 
Captain Graham, the next Deputy Commissioner, put off this investi- 
gation till the Settlement. In July 1870, the Khan made another 
attempt to get immediate orders for the resumption of 73 revenue-freo 
ploughs, the original holders of which had died; but he was unsue- 
cessful, 


A full investization was at last made at this Settlement in ac- 
cordance with verbal instructions issued by Major Hastings. 


The general principles acted on were as follows :— 


Mafis held by maliks were to be continued to them and _ their 
successors, those held by their relations boing confirmed for life only. 


Mafis held by Haidar Khels were to-be confirmed for life, and 
then assessed at half rates. 


Lands acquired by purchase were to be assessed at once. 


In changing tho original plough mafis to mafis of land, where 
mafidars held more than fifteen acres to the plough the excess was to 
be resumed. 


The total number of cases was 77.The area held in mafi was 
found to be 5,824* acres assessed at Rs. 1,196. 


V111,—Proposals for new Mayis and Inams. 


In October 1882, proposals were submitted for the grant of cash 
inams or mafis to several leading lambardars of the district and to 
some other persons, who had claims on account of good service rendered 
to Government by themselves or members of their families. Orders 
were passed on these cases by Secretary, Government Punjab, No. 449 
of 8nd June 1883, to Financial Commissioner. 


Indms aggregating Rs. 550 were sanctioned during pleasure of 
Government in favor of six leading lambardars of the villages imme- 
diately round Kohat. The lambardars of these villages are commonly 
known as the Chartappa Maliks. 


An old mafi, present assessment Rs. 142, was revived in favor 
of Said Kasim of Sherkot, to be reconsidered at his death. 








* 6,869 neres are shown inthe Settlement Form E. The difference is due to the 
fact that in the Settlement records a good deal of rough unaultivated waste was often 
included in the mafi arens, which was excluded from the mufi registera. Any dis 
crepanciea will be rectified in the aunual popers wheu orders on the subject of these 
mafia are received. 
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The other grants were for life ouly, vz. :— 


Malik Bhangi of Darsamand as s5 . 200 
Malik Mahmuti of Nariab ons see vee =100 
Other Maliks va ae ie we 70 
Said Afzal of Hangu as compensation for loss of lease of 
Barabbas Khel re aes ies .» 800 


Other inams oy see ee ws 268 
The total new inams and mafis sanctioned aggregated Rs. 1,630. 


Moafis of Water Mills. 
880. The proposals for these mafis were noted on the register 
giving the jama proposed for each mill (see paragraph 358). The re- 
venue remitted as finally sanctioned by the Financial Commissioner 


wns as follows :—~ 
Yor life ae eee eve Rs. 283 


For term of Settlement ... wea » 680 
Total oes Rs. 917 


Part IX.—The Settlement. 


THE SETTLEMENT. 


881. The Kohat district with the exception of the Teri talsil wag 
Dita aed: anne placed under Settlement by Government orders 
Settlement in 1875. dated 6th July 1875. The portion coming 
under Settlement consisted of the Kohat and 
Hangu tahsils. The Settlement was to be a regnlayr one, except in 
Winnie “andes Sanmey Upper Miranzai and the Khwarra, where there 
Settlement. was to be » Summary Settlement only. 
382. Munshi Nuruddin, one of the Peshawar Superintendents, 
rea tees ie aie had been sent to Kohat by Major Hastings, 
Work: Munaht Navaddin: Settlement Officer, Peshawar, in 1874 in anti- 
cipation of forma! sanction. He was accom- 
pinied by a Deputy Superintendent and two Munserims, He was 
directed to instruct the patwaris, and to make preliminary inquiries, 
On 6th July 1875 Major Hastings was formally appointed Settle- 
ment Officer, Muhamad Haiat Khan was putin as Extra Assistant 
Settlement Officer but never joined, and Munshi Nuruddin was put in 
as Superintendent up till June 1876, Major Hastings’ time was mainly 
taken up with the Peshawar Settlement which he was then complet- 
ing. He was, however, able to make two prolonged tours through the 
district in| December 1874, aud qgain jin November 1875, when 
Measurements were practically completed. 
883. Munshi Nurnddin managed the Settlement under Major 
Oe ee en Hastings till July 1876, when Munshi Hakim 
Hakio Rea ja July 1876, Rais was put-over him as Extra Assistant. 
‘Munshi Nuruddin seems to have disliked the 
change exceedingly, and there was a good deal of friction between these 
two officers. Munshi Hakim Rai took a different view from Munshi Nur- 
nddin on several important matters, such as the claims of the Khan of 
Hangu and the Jagirdar of Nilab to proprietary rights. Munshi 
: . Nnurnuddin had been in favor of these Khans, 
Precio mle? pais in whose claims were subsequently disallowed. 
‘ Munshi Hakim Rai was murdered in his house 
nt Kohat by hired assassins in November 1877. Suspicion of having 
instigated the murder fell on some of the local Khans, but was strong- 
est against Nuruddin, who had most to gain by it. Muushi Nur- 
uddin was suspended at once, aud eveutually dismissed from Govern- 
ment service, 
The places of Hakim Rai and Nurnddin were taken by Munshi 
hase a Asa Nand and Nihal Chand. The latter ser- 
new afivers appoter "2 ved till December 1879 when the Settlement 
; was practically over, He was then transferred 
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to Jalandhar. Munshi Asa Nand stayed on to finish off the records, 
and to bring the Settlement work fo a completion. Owing ta various 
causes, this finishing work lasted till September 1882. 


During most of this time the manage- 
Completion of the Settle- ment of the Settlement was left altogether to 
ment left almost entirely Munshi Asa Nand 
to Munshi Asa Nand, Crear 
On 26th November 1878 Major Hastings was appointed Deputy 
Commissioner of Peshawar, and was unable to exercise any close 
control over the Settlement of Kohat, and from 17th April 1879 he 
was employed as a political officer in the Khyber, where, thongh still 
nominally Settlement Officer, he could exercise no control at all, In 
September 1879, he was appointed political officer to the Kabul Field 
Force and relieved of the Settlement charge. 


On 10th December 1879 the charge of the Settlement was made 
Charge of the Settlement OVEN to the Deputy Commissioner of Kohat, 
made over to the Deputy Major—Plowden held this appointment for 
Commissioner in December nearly'two years, but owing to pressure of other 
iene duties wis nnable'to devote much time to the 
work. In December 1881, I was appointed to the charge of the district, 
and the work of finally winding up the Settlement in consequence 
devolved on me, but bevoud completing a few mafi registers and 
writing the final report, [have had very little to do with it, the real 
burden having fallen on Major Hastings and subsequently on Munshi 
Asa Nand. 
884, The supervising subordinate staff of the Settlement con- 

x sisted nt first of two Deputy Superintendents 
Or aa Settlement and eight Munserims. During attestation the 

Staff was strengthened by one Deputy Superin- 
tendent and five Munserims, making altogether three Deputy Superin- 
tendents and thirteen Munserims. ‘his was the establishment for the 
two tahsils, Hangn and Kohat, which were formed into a single charge 
under one Superintendent. 

385. The patwari staff, when the Settlement commenced, was 
weak, There were only fourteen patwaris for 
both tahsils. The number was increased to 42, 
who were paid by raising the patwaricess to 6 per cent. In addition to 
these, 28 Settlement Amins were sanetioned in April 1875, and with- 
out snch assistance the patwaris would have taken many years. to 
finish the work, 


Patwaris, 


885, The preparation of thakbusts and 

Progress of work, 
Measurements. the ficll measnrements progressed almost 
simultaneously, Nearly the whole of this 
measurement work had been completed by the end of September 1875. 


Some progress was made in attestation during the first half of 1875. 
Attestation. 76, when 46 villages had been completed, but at 
the end of March 1877 this number had only increased to 58 villages, 
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After this the progress was more rapid, and by the end of December 
1878 attestation was practically over except in a few exceptional 
villages. 


887. The Summary Settlement of Upper Miranzai was taken up 
‘ and completed by Munshi Hakim Rai in 1876- 
joe 77. There were no field measurements, but 
thakbusts were prepared ou a scale af four 
inches to the mile. 


388, Field measurements were carried outin the tracts regularly 
settled, on a scale of 16 inches to the mile. In 
the Khwarra tappa under Summary Settlement 
measurements were effected ona scale of 8 


Scale used for measure- 
ments, 


inches to the mile. 


389. The patwaris’ attestation was conducted on the spot, and 
took the form of a girdawari. The patwari 
with field map, khateoni and khasrah in hand, 
accompanied by the proprietors went over each 
ficld noting any mistakes or omissions thatwyere brought to light. 


Character of the attesta- 
tion, 


The munsarims carried on attestation each in his own circle and not 
at head-quarters, while the subsequent attestation by the Deputy 
Superintendent aud Superintendent-was also as far as possible effected 
on the spot, 


As soon as the Deputy Superintendent had finished his attesta- 
tion the patwaris’-copies of the faired records 
were prepared. The Government copies were 
not prepared till the Superintendent’s attestation bad also been com- 
pleted. 


The patwacis’ copy was written onjail paper, while the Govern- 
ment copy was written on white Serampur 
paper. The Settlement records when com- 
pleted, were deposited in the district record room, but the final 
robkars were not signed by me as Settlement officer till September 
1882, The Sottlement records, as finally faired, 
contain the usual papers including a Wajib- 
ulurz. There is besides for each Mozah a 
statement (Riwaj Abpashi) describing the irrigation system in 
force and giving in detail the arrangements for the distribution 
aud division of the water inside the village. This is accompanied by 
asmall scale map showing the canals and smaller channels, 


Fairing. 


Paper used, 


Records completed, Their 
contents, 


Si hana r Each village has also a separate statement 
tae isheritance Showing the custom in force in matters of in- 
heritance, &e. 


300. Only one general record (Kuliyat Misl) was prepared. 
This gives the general custom in force in the 


KRuliyat records, aye : . 
engin district with regard to the following matters :— 
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1st.— Inheritance, &e. 

Qud.—Vesh or periodical redistribution of land. 

3rd.— Alluvion aud dilavion. 

Other information with regard to the district generally is con- 
tained in the same volume, 

391. Theassessinent report for the tracts under Reeular Settlement 

Assessment reports sub- was submitted on 4th December 1877, and the 
mitted, Financial Commissioner’s orders on it mere 
passed in April 1878, 

Pe ea raat a The reports on the assessment of the Bar 
- ; aan Miranzai and Khwarra  tappas were not sub- 
SET eae mitted till 16th January 1879, 

Major Hastings submitted his assessment distribution report for the 

Asscssment distribution Tegularly settled tracts on 20th August 1878. 
report and introduction of Orders to announce the new assessments were 
the new jamas. received on 14th October 1878 and they came 
into force from the kharif of that year. In a few villages of Baizai 
Major Hastings himself announced the new jamas, but owing to his 
transfer to Peshawar he left this portion of the work tobe completed by 
Munshi AsaNaud. Any alterations in-the assessment of particular 
villages subsequently found to be necessary were reported to him by 
Munshi Asa Nand and his sanetion duly obtained. 

1n the eleven villages, known as the Hangu property, in which 

Seiician ad its ae the Khan of Hangu claimed proprietary rights, 

iopate se ang" assessments were not announced till kharif 

, 1881, aud the records of these villages had 

then to be re-attested and faired, Inthe other Crown villages jamas 
were announced from rabi 1882, 

A corrected statement (E.) showing the results of the Settlement 


Corrected statement for both tahsils including Bar Miranzai 
showing village assessments and Khwarra was finally submitted by me on 
submitted in 1882, 12th June F882. 


The great bulk of the Settlement work had been completed by the 
Settlument for the most €2d of 1879. A good deal of miscellaneous 
part completed by end of work, however, remained over and was only 
1879. Remaining work. — disposed of after considerable delay. Thus the 
records of the Hangu villages were not finally faired till September 
1882. The bulk of the mafi registers and the mill assessment register 
were submitted in 1882 and orders on them were not received till 
1883. On the following subjects orders have not yet been received :— 
Statement bi, showing the assessment of the different villages as 
announced submitted on 12th June 1882. 
Register of mafis under 10 acres submitted on 10th July 1882. 
Register of mafis attached to shrines submitted on 19th June 1882. 
ltegister of mafis attached to mosques submitted on 19th June 1882, 
Register of matis to lambardars submitted on 19th June 1882. 
Register of Shakardarra malig submitted on 19th June 1882. 
Reports on compensation for losses sustained by certain jagirdars 
submitted on 8th June and 5SthJuly 1882. 
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Reports regarding various matters concerning the family of the late 
Nawab Bahadér Sher Khan. 

392. The greater portion of the Settlement establishment came 
under reduction in December 1879, the men 
being gradually transferred to the Jalandhar 
Settlement. The Head Clerk, the Settlement 
Officer’s Reader and Nazir, and the Extra Assistant Settlement Officer 
with his Office establishment, with a Deputy Superintendent and two 
inunserims, were kept on for years, and having little or no Settlement 
work to do were made use of for the preparation of the returns re- 
quired for the Census of 1881 and other non-Settlement work, These 
have been brought under reduction during the last two years. The 
last reduction was made in October 1882, when the Deputy Superin- 
tendent and mafi mohurrir were transferred to the Amballa and Karnal 
Settlements. 

893. The expenditure on the Settlement has in consequence been 
very heavy compared with the work to be done, 
The accompanying statement shows theexpendi- 
ture for the different years. Including establishment paid from Settle- 
ment fees it amounts to Rs, 2,58,125.° Besides this the patwari’s 
establishment was kept up ata cost of6 per cent. on the revenue, but this 
may be considered ordinary expenditure and excluded from the account, 

The uctual cost to Government has been Ry. 2,49,896, from which 
must be deducted Rs. 3,332, the amonnt to be realised under the orders 
of Government on account of Settlement expenses from jagirdars. 
This leaves a balance of Rs. 2,46,564 against a total revenue of 
Rs. 1,11,944 including jagirs, mafis, inams aud border remissions, The 
actual khalsa revenue is only Rs,_70,006, so that the Settlement has 

; cost Government rather more than 8 years’ 
gene eae revenue,[t_is always proportionally more 

, expensive to settle a small tract than a large 
one. At Kohat a Settlement Officer and an Extra Assistant Settlement 

Officer were employed in Jooking after one 

‘eae cost Of Superintendent. Besides this the constant 

: disturbances going on along the border, first the 

pass blockade, then the Jawaki difficulty, and finally the Afghan war, 

necessarily interfered with the work, The transfer of the Settlement 

Officer, the murder of the first Extra Assistant and the dismissal in con- 

sequence of the Superintendent, were also very detrimental to the satis- 

factory progress of the Settlement. This is the ouly explanation that 
can be given of the great delay and consequent expense entailed, 

$94, Subject to final sanction the Settlement has been made for 

aterm of 20 years. In the Settlement records 

ean yas of Settle this term is shown as commencing from kharif 

. 1878 when the new jamas were introduced, 

As regards the cleven villages of the Hangu property, the term of 
Settlement commences from kharif 1881, 

Major Hastings made no proposals on the subject, but the Financial 
Commissioner in his No. 448 of 22nd April 1878 to Secretary Govern- 


Reduction of establish- 
ment, 


Expenditure incurred, 
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ment Panjab, recommended that the term should be 20 vears and in the 
absence of further orders this proposal seems to have been acted on in 
filling in the darkhwast malguzdri, 

Considering how expensive it has been and the small chance 
of any large inerease for the future, the 
Settlement might be allowed to stand for 
a much longer term. All the best villages lying 
in the irrigated portions of Kohat and Hangn were probably as well 
cultivated before annexation as they are now, The Dardni assess- 
ments were high aud the revenue has been gradually decreas- 
ing ever since annexation. ‘The acreage rates assessed under our 
revenue system generally have the result of reducing the assessment on 
the best lands. Theoretically, after the revenue has been assessed by 
the Settlement Officer in a lump ou the whole village the particular 
circumstances of each field ought to be taken into account by the zemin- 
dars in the Bach. Practically the people to prevent dispute generally 
adhere very closely to the Settlement rates on the different classes 
of land and knowing this, the Settlement Officer has to frame his rates 
so ug to suit them to the circumstareesof the medium and poorer lands ; 
otherwise the Settlement woull probably break down, The rich lands 
round towns in particular, are generally very much under-assessed 
when the profits of the proprietors come to be considered. The only 
part of the district, where a revision of Settlement would he likely to 
give much increase, is Upper Miranzai, which is a comparatively small 
tract, 


Little prospect of gain 
from a revision, 


Statement of Receipts and [rpenditure on Account of Settlement of the 
Kohat Distriet. 


















































Se le eee ————— 
Proouss 
ExeRNpiTuny. Reogirss. tron, | __ Saari, 
4 7" 2 
a Zy 
Pay of 3 a $ 
LT din 
a ey 
o ge . 
Yoar. +7 § = g8 a 
o = a on 7 oe 
a g : 2% a : sad 7 
> a B32 ce & g 3 s E 
3 = &o aa) & e q £ 5 
3 a £8 . we? a] ~~ cy i a a 
3 3 a8 3 5 8 & 3 3 3 3 
a 3 8 3 FI é 8 3 3 $ fi 
14+) r=} [o) & Oo oO o D =] = A) 
1978-76 | 17,050 | 21,427 6,290 | 44,787 ae 44,787 273 273 
3878-77 | 22,02) | 26,477 4,717 | 63.415 1,046 | 64,46) 1,02] 624 1,645 
1877-78 | 24,715 | 23,093 2,723 | 60,536 18| 60,555 502 435 927 
3878-79 | 19,944} 23,464 3,219 | 48,627 1,274] 47,901 609 1,548 2,245 
1879-80 4,800 | 17,963 2,138) 24,901 2,528 | 27,427 472 6,835 | 6,307 
1880-81 4,490} 6,800 846} 12,046 8,226 | 15,272 79 oot 9 
1881-82 8,000 6,217 736} 12,953 188 | 13,091 ory 188 ” 
4882-83 3,000 1,464 187 4,651 ase 4,651 ace $25 825 sae 
ae vey {403,930 |1,27,110 | 20,856 |2,49,806 | 8,229 }3,53,125} 3,048] 8,755] 11,801] 3,006 
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Alluvion and Dilavion 895. No annual alluvion and diluvion 
; returns have hitherto been submitted for this 
district. 


The Indus runs in a fixed rocky channel and the villages on 
its banks are either not affected at all, or very slightly. 


There is a small amount of alluvion and diluvion along the Kohat 
Toi and some of the smaller streams. 


A clause on the subject was entered in the Wajib-ul-Arz of forty- 
nine villages at this Settlement. The provisions vary a good deal 
and the question does not appear to have been systematically taken 
up. Of these forty-nine villages eight are on the Indus, Tor most 
of these it was recorded that the village was not at all or very slightly 
affected and that any loss or gain would be disregarded. 


Thirty-nine of the villages are on the Kohat Toi and its branches. 
In the case of two or three, it is eutered that any profit or loss 
‘will be disregarded, For the remainder in some cases it is entered 
that all profit and loss will be taken. into consideration, In others 
a limit is fixed varying from 1-Kanal to-6 acres, anything less than 
this to be disregarded. In other cases the limit is put at Re, 1 or 
Rs. 5 revenue, or 4 per cent. of the cultivated area, according as the. 
villagers and the patwari may have agreed on at the time. 


Two villages on the Kuram, belonging to Upper Miranzai, are 
also included in the list; but as the cultivated lands in these have 
never been measured, there is no basis, on which alluvion~diluvion 
returus can be prepared. 


The Settlement arrangements on this subject have never hitherto 
been acted on. Alluvion-diluvion enquiries are now being conducted 
for the first time this year, and, althongh 8 years have elapsed since 
the Settlement measurements were effected, there are probably not 
more than 8 or 10 villages in which the subsequent changes from this 
cause will necessitate any alteration in the assessment. In no, village 
of the Kohat tahsil does the revenue of Jand lost by diluvion ‘amount 
to more than Rs, 54 and the aggregate loss for the whole tahsil 
amounts to Rs. 213. The gain by alluvion is Rs. 27. The average 
loss during 8 years is about Rs. 204 year, Any little profit and 
loss, too, is distributed over so many holdings, that asa rule it can 
be disregarded, ‘To distribute a loss of Rs. 4 over 20 different kathas 
only gives needless trouble, The question as to how this subject 
can best be treated is now under consideration, Where the profit 
or loss for any particular holding is less than Re. 1 a year, it might, 
I think, be disregarded. 


JUDICIAL CASE WORK. 


396. The judicial work of the Settlement was not heavy as 
compared with adjoining districts, In proportion to its population 
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and revenue, the judicial work of the Bannu Settlement, which was 
progressing simultaneously with this, was two or three times as heav y 


There were altogether 1,429 judicial suits, 


Rent and tenancy suits were very few in number, only forty 
altogether. There was a good deal of dispute as regards the status 
of tenants in parts of the district, but the cases were disposed of by 
summary orders passed during attestation. 


The total number of revenue cases was 8,734, The amount of 
appellate work was inconsiderable, consisting of 57 judicial appeals 
and 1 revenue appeal. 


Classified abstracts, showing the number of cases of each descrip™ 
tion and the officers by whom the case work was carried on, will be 
found in the appended statements, 


Nominal Statement \of Original Case Work. 




















JUDICIAL AND REVENUE Cases. 














Powers; 
No, Name. Office. A ty  ea Rent 
a Bey gp aps Ordinaryjsuits and Ravenue 
anits for! Punjab cased Toran, 
rights, /Tenancy : 
Act suits. 
1 | Major E, G, Hastings, |Settlement) Full powers 96 we 1,176 1,271 
Officer inj of a Dep. 
charge. Comr, 
2 » 1T.C. Plowden | Ditto ..,| Ditto we 26 ta 69 Ot 
8 |W. Sr. G, Tucker, Esq.| Ditto ...| Ditto ... tas vn 67 67 
4 | Hakim Rae ww. | Ex. Asst. | Ditto oe 459 wee 668 1,027 
Settlement 
Officer. 
6 | Asa Nand vw [Ditto .. | Fullpowers:| 3880 8 1,885 1,721 
lat of an Asst. 
Comr, 
2nd of a Dep. 
Comr, 
6 | Nuruddin .. | Superin- | Powers of an 272 28 8,142 3,442 
tendent. | Asst. Comer 
with special 
powers, 
7 | Nihal Chand «, {Ditto ... | Full powers 158 8 2,377 2,641 
of a taksildar.! 
Totan ..} 1,389 40 8,784 10,163 





ce FE pp 
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_ Classified Abstract Return of Judicial and Revenue Cases, 









































‘e Number 
No. Reference to clags of suits or revenue proceeding. of cases RrmakKa, 
decided. 
1 | Inheritance wie ies aa sie 637 
2 | Mortgages ans ade aa es 18 
3 | Pre-emption one wee in “ 21 
4 | Partition of joint rights ... ee a sat 12 
6 | Roundaries ies ies Sis nae 3 
6 | Water rights oe 8 
7 | Suite for or relating to land aot included in the above a 561 
8 | Other suita ‘sj a is sah 129 
Total of ordinary suits for rights aie ], 389 
9 =| Arrears of rent from oecupaney tenants aes Sas 4 
10 | Claima for right of occupanev. section & ia aa 18 
11 | Ditto ditto ditto 8 aie 13 
12 | Suita under section 10, &.. for enhancement of rent Be. 1 
18 | Suita under section 20 by landlords for ejectment of tenants. 
atewill a bee is wee Pee 4 
Total of recent suits and guita under Pun- 
jab Tenancy, Act bs a 40 
Total of judicial cases ie ad 1,420 
14 | Roundary disputes te as ay ar 44 
15 | Lambardari cases ” 310 
18 Investigations into granta ‘and reaumptions of revenue. freo 
assignments ih a it pie 2471 
17 | Cases ve tenants 4 rn 1.930 
18 | Mutations other than Iambardari cases if ae 986 
19 | Complete partition of estates te “ oo 35 
20 | Mise: llancous revenue cases ii A ca 38,2648 
Total revenue cases ii ok 8,734 
Granp Toran af ee 10,163 
_ Classified Abstract ap Settlement aided Wor k 
— epee ets ey ats Se te ss 
JUDICIAL APPRATS. REVENUE APPRALS. 
. Aas Numbor of cases decided, Number of caves decided, 
Name of judicial and 
revenue officers against |— 2 : : = = : 
hose orders appeals were} 2 S oy 2 io ° a Bf 
re marin Ohl ei A 
m 3 2 & i] 
ng te 3 : = 2 S 2 - to z < ba < ba # 
S2)an)/39/] 2 a £5/ ee 13! | Vs 4 
gelge|f=|28| ¢ | 28/82) 2S) £8! & 
ea) 82/22) 28| 8 [ee| se) F2| 22) § 
m4 a a a a | a A a a 
Noruddin sa oe 1 
Nihal Chand ... a 1 ‘ 
ToTaL ct 1 1 

















The following fignres show the distribution of the above appellate 
business among the courts of appeal :— 









































ot Se ee “dubicraL APPKALS, ced /___Revenor APPRALA, 
Number o ‘of cases cnaes «deci ‘ded. 3 Number of cases decided. 
a3 a 2 n = t U 
& |2& |s |g & | a | 3 
Appellate vourta. 4/3 3 &5 @ % & a. 
8 2, 3 | if 5 3 
Efl|t2,)Ee/E2| 4 | ESI ESE ES 
ee |/ SE) =] Be < $3 | S32} #s |] fa a 
ee Ee) sh £2) & leh] Fe) 22) se) 8 
a7 je lah a Se |e |e is AM | & 
Major E.G. Gs Hestings, aa a eee : 
Settlement Officer... “a8 7 81 88 ‘ 1 1 
» TO. Plowden oo] ou 1 1 2 a 
M. Asa Nand, i. A. 8.0 1 5 ll 7 ans 
ToTaL ve 1 ‘ee 13 43 57 1 1 
LAMBARDARS. 


897. The arrangements made, regarding the appointment of 

Summary Settlement ar- lambardars_at the former Summary Settle- 

rangements re lambardars ments, were onthe whole satisfactory and 
generally continued. complete, 

Durivg the present Settlement a revision was made. In the 
majority of cases the old lambardars or their heirs were confirmed, 
In a few cases for special reasons new men were appointed, 

Biateont: lowing tars The following table will show the former 
mer and present namber and the present number of lambardars and their 


of lambardars with aver- average income ‘fix . a 
age income from Pachotra, : fig the 5 o percent: Pachotra, 
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‘ 
¢ ag g 8 
3 3 |es iF 9 3 
So a zo. 2 oS a 
a] 4 tee oa a 4 a 5 
Namn ov Former or | "F a |383)| ° gay a) 
TAPPA, present, % w get] 33 call re) 
= |p leeil 3 25% za 
- Ss A | gee) 3 a2 on 
s F 4 23 a £3 ia 
a 5 3 2S 2 + as 
a i As o 4 
a a A A sal 
- F ab ah 4 i oat ee oe 
ormer .., vn 832 0 0/ 8 O 0 
(| Samilzni wf pent we | 20 +18 2 117] 1476 0 0] 8 8 0 
,) Former... 46 Yi see 198s) 2,029 0 0)17 10 4 
| Baiaai oe poet | 48] 137 82 105 | 2.485 0 0123 8 1 
aa Former... 6 vo aap 26 109 0 0; 4 656 9 
5 | Shakardarra ... {| Bresont Bi Bt 1 33 1720 0) 6 381 
‘3 Patiala Former 6 18 18 16 0 0 100 
ae | wf Present 6 13 13 67 0 0 6 26 
a ! Zire Former 8 18 18 80 0 O| 110 8 
ve | eA Present 8! 18 18 41 00) 22 6 
Former 16 28 ae 28 18 0 0} O10 ¥g 
meron “4 Present 1 16) 38 4 31 60 0 0] 115 0 
Former ,,, 8 ai ess ai 84 0 0 40 0 
( Nilab fl Present 8| 28 7 21 1240 0/ 514 6 
eee | ements | cnteeeeie| —mectenrmcrere | ees commence | canna ome 
Tota Former ,,) 111 327 see 327 3,118 0 0 98 7 
Present ...| 109 | 384 48 338 3,974 0 O} 1112 1 
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5 & a oa | Se a 2 g 
a 2 7} ee a 3 a op 
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4 3 Fo] on my eH 2 
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aly ; Vormer ,,, zy | 148 ia 148° 818 0 Ul 6 8B 6 
Si eeeee Miranzai { Present ...] 29] 147 147} 1,322 0 0} 9 0 0 
8 Uses: f Former... 8 166 see 166 263 0 0 lll 0 
s pper Present 4. 8) 166] 156 372 0 0) 27 2 
a Former ..{ 87] 304{ 304} 1081 0 0] 3 811 
E || Pom tahsil .{) Present |..| 87 | 303] . 803 | 1,604 0 0] 6 8 7 
Former .. 148 631 a9 631 4,199 0 0 610 6 
Grawo Toran. {| present | 140 | 687 46 | 641} 6,688 0 0] 813 6 














398. On an average there are-four lambardars to a village; but 
deducting the numerous Crown villages and vil- 
et Thedistrict. J4ges held in proprietorship by a single indivi- 
dual or famnly, the proportion is much greater, 
In all the upper portion of the Miranzai valley in particular the number 
of lambardars is excessive. Hach little section of the village has its 
own lambardar, whose brothers and cousius think themselves just as 
good men as the lambardar himself, This is in accordance with the 
Pathan usage of these parts; by which. every tribe has an infinite 
number of headmen. ‘To instance a few cases, Togh with a jama of 
Rs. 1,950, has twenty-one lambardars ; Nariab with a jama of Rs, 1,290 
has forty; Muhamad Khoja has-eleven; Kahi has sixteen; while 
Darsamand has thirty-eight, 
No zaildars or ala lambardars were appointed during the Settle- 
; ment. In a district where faction is so rife the 
Pea lambat creation of such a class would only have em- 
: bittered old feuds and given rise to new ones. 


PATWARIS. 


899, Previous to this Settlement there were very few patwaris 
in the district and these were more employed 


peeoas is teeegemer® on miscellaneous work than on their regular 
"duties. 


In 1868 the Kohat tahsil was formed into twelve patwaris’ 
The whole of the Hangu tabsil was allowed only two 


circles. 
Teri had no patwaris, aud has uever had any to the 


patwaris, 
present day. 
The patwaris were supervised by a munsarim on Rs, 30 a month, 
paid from patwari cess, but this man seems to have taught them very 
little, as they were nearly all inferior and unacquainted with their 
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work. Only three of these old patwaris have been retained. The old 
rate of patwaricess was4 per cent. in Kohat 
oe ee ee and 2 per cent, in Hangu. At the beginning 
to 6 per cent, of the Settlement (in 1874) the rate was raised 
with the sanction of the Financial Commis- 
sioner to 6 per cent. which allowed the number to be raised from 
14 to 44. 


400. In January 1879 Major Hastings submitted proposals re- 

garding the future patwaris’ circles, Forty- 

gee ee three circles were formed in all, but of these 

ding patwaris, a Shakardarra was a double circle with two 
patwaris. 

There were also 5 assistant patwaris who were attached to the 
larger circles, ‘I'he patwaris were graded and their pay fixed irrespec- 
tive of the circle to which they might be appointed. 

Sanctioned by the Finan- These proposals for grading and paying 
cial Commissioner. State- patwaris «were sanctioned by the Financial 


ment showing number and 7 ny 
pay of patwaris as sanc- Commissioner, 
































tioned. They were to the following effect :— 
————— meets he em ————= 
Konat Tansrt. Haye@u Taner. 
Rate oF Pay. |————-_——. 
No. of Patwaris. Pay. No, of Patwaria, Pay, 
15 8 640 2 860 
14 6 1,008 2 836 
12 10 1.440 2 288 
10 14 1,680 5 600 
8 2 192 8 288 
35 4,860 14 1,872 


The total sauctioned pay was Rs, 6,732 for the two talisils. 


The number of patwaris actually entertained at present is in ac- 
cordance with the sanctioned scale, but the rate 
of pay ia slightly less than originally proposed, 
the total annual pay being Rs. 6,516, instead of Rs. 6,732. This has 
been necessitated by the fact that the assessment of these two tahsils 
owing to reductions is somewhat less than was originally anticipated, 
The whole cess is collected and formed into 4 
fund from which the patwaris are paid quarterly 


Real pay slightly less, 


Pay how drawn. 


through the tahsildars. 


Most of the patwaris now entertained have served in the Settle- 
ment and know their work. 


401. A stationery cess at 4 anuas per cent. is also collected 
in addition tu the patwari cess of Rs. 6 


Stationery cess. per cent, 


al4 
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NOTICE OF OFFICERS. 


402. The names of the gazetted officers employed in this Settle- 
ment and the periods fer which they served will be found in Appendix 
1X. 


_ The character of the work which they performed has been given in 
paragraphs 3838 and 384. 

Munshi Hakim Rai was a valuable officer, 
; whose death was much to be regretted. 
Munshi Nuruddin was an experienced official, He is responsible 
for most of the earlier portion of the work 
including measurements. The canse of his 
dismissal from Government service has been already explained. 


Munshi Asa Nand supervised the fairing and the final stages of 
: ? 

Wee kaa Wand: the Settlement generally, Though nominally 
under Major Hastings, and afterwards under 
the Deputy Commissioner, he was practically during the greater part of 
the time in independent charge of the Settlement for reasons already 
explained, He is a very useful official, combining great knowledge of 
the district with tact and a thoroughexperience of revenue and Settle- 
ment work. 

Nihal Chand succeeded Nuruddin as Superintendent, He had been 
Major Hastings’ Head Clerk first at Peshawar 
and afterwards at’ Kohat, He was new to his 
work, butsoon gained the necessary experience 
and performed his duties satisfactorily, 


Sandeh Khan, Moti Ram, aud Beli Ram were the Deputy Superinten- 
dents, -The two former had left long before I 
took over charge; they are said to have been 
good men. Belj Ram was retained till October 1882, He isa man of 
experience and intelligence, and will, T hope, get a good appointment 
in one of the current Settlements. 


In conclusion, I must add that I have received g-eat assistance 
from Amir Chand, formerly Head Clerk in the 
Settlement and latterly Head Clerk in the 
District Office, in the preparation ofthis report, He is a clever, hard- 
working man, and has been very useful in collecting materials and com- 
piling statistics. I hope that in time he may be promoted to a higher 
position than that of Head Clerk, At present he is a young man, but 
will no doubt in a few years earn a claim to an Extra Assistaut Com- 
missionership. 


M. Hakim Rai, 


Superintendent Nuruddin 


Superintendent § Nihal 
Chand 


Deputy Superintendents. 


Amir Chand, Head clerk. 


APPENDIX I. 


HISTORY OF THE BAIZAI BANGASHES. 


1. The Baizai Bangashes are supposed to have settled in the neigh- 
Sottlement of the Baizai bourhood of Kohat in the 15th century (see para- 
Bangasbes at Kohat. graph 84). 


ne Bai Khin their reputed ancestor is said to 
Peed as Baizais have had a son Daulat Khan and the tappa is often 
. named Daulat Khel after him, Daulat Khel and 
Baizai being almost synonymous terms. 
2. In effecting the first partition of the Kohat valley, the Daulat Khel 
reserved for themselves the tract watered from the 
' eens a ane a central springs at Kohat as far as Kharmati, The 
Kher Peete bets allies, mule’ allies from Miranzai were given the lands watered 
from the upper springs under the hills (known as 
Bhawanna, &c.) The villages fringing»the hills, Jangal, Pir Khel, Mansur 
Khel, Shekhan, Mir Ahmad Khel vand. Togh™ are still held by these Miran- 
zai sections, while the villages below Kohat (Bazadi, Garhi Mawaz, &c.) are 
held by the real Daulat Khel. 
8. The main divisions of the Daulat Khel were Malik Miri, Bazadi, 
iad Karimdadi and Allahdadi. A quarrel arose some time 
fobs rr iad of the Dau- after between the two first and the two last about 
‘ the Jhang katta (water-course) which runs just south 
ee : of Kohat, The Karimdadis and Allahdadis were 
d Extinction of the Karim: poston and most of them removed to Chach Hazara 
adis and Allahdacis, 4 : ’ 
where many of their descendants are still to be 
found. The Malik Miris and Bazadis had plenty of land of their own. The 
lands of the beaten sections to ® great extent became waste and were after- 
wards given to non-proprietary cultivators ofjother tribes, principally Awans. 
These tenants were not considered at Settlement entitled to the atatus of 
proprietors, and much of the original Karimdadi and Allahdadi land was 
consequently recorded as Crown property. 


4, The most leading section among the Daulat Khel is that of the Malik 
The Malik Miri eeoti Miri, who are divided again into the Shah Wali 
o Maine Mint section, ‘Khel and the Fatteh Khén Khel. Among the 
Shahwali Khel, the leading families are the Izzat Khel and at a long interval 
_ the Shinu Khel. The family of the Khaéns of 
Peag ante aun aoe 0 Bnaizai belong to the Iazat Khel branch. The Shinu 
neh. - : Po. . : 
Khel live principally in Garhi Mawaz Khan. 


Khén Sher Khan, a descendant of ae Miri, is the first of the Baizai 
Khans of whom anything is known beyond his 

mien Shee Eee name, He oaviatind in ie time of Aone 
or during the last half of the 17th century Haji Bahadur Shah, the founder 
of a famous shrine in the town of Kohat, was a contemporary of his, and 
married his daughter. Khan Sher Khan redivided the Baizai lands, and fixed 
a tax of one rupee per bakhra or share, and this assessment afterwards became 
the standard of right in land, Khdéu Sher went on the Emperor's service to 
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Tomail Kbén Hindustan and was thore killed in battle. After his 

oe : death Ismail Khan was the Chief of the Kohat 
Bangashes. He was murdered by Alimed Fatieh Khan Khel, who was almost 
immediately afterwards killed by Ismail Khan’s Purbiah followers. Ismai] Khan 
was succeeded by Izzat Kh&n, the ancestor of the 
Izzat Khels, who flourished in the time of Nadir 
Shah and probably died about A D, 1750, Tzzat 
Khén was opposed by Kabal Khén Ramal Khel (Bangash) whom he over- 
threw in battle and slew with most of his people, 


Izeat Kbén, Died A. D. 
1760. 


5. Izzat Khan had six sons, the principal of whom were Azmat, 

SSonacak Tecae hea Tarmast, “abardast, and Musahib. Azmat Khbén 

; was the eldest, but though there are one or two 

saunads addressed to him it seems doubtful whether he ever succeeded to the 

Larmast Kbdn Khanship, Larmast Kh4n is said to have succeeded: 

: his father. He accompanied Ahmed Shah Abdalli 

to Hindustan and got the title of Baz Jang Kuli Kh&n for good service in the 

Cashmere campaign. He was given a jagir in the neighbourhood of Gujrat. 

He was eventually killed in the Mahratta war. He was succeeded by his 

Zabardast Khén brother Zabardast Khan, who had governed Kohat 

, during thé absence-of Larmast in Hindustan. Za- 

bardast was the most powerful of the Bnizai Khdns. He ruled over the 

country from the Indus to Biland Khelon-the Kurram. Zabardast wag employ- 

ed in Cashmere during the time of the rebellion of Azad Khan (A. D. 1787) 

in the reign of Timtr Shah. He had written to the king offering to seize Azad 

Khan, but the letter was intercepted by Azad Khan, who put him to death. 

Nawdb Khan He was suececded by his son Nawab Khan, who re- 

° venged his. father Zabardast. He slew Azad 

Khén and cutting off his heady brought it back with him to Kohat. He 

oppressed the people, so the King dismissed him, and appointed in his stead 

Azizulla, the son of Musahib, sonof Tzzat Khan. Nawéb Khénu, however, fought 

with Azizulla at Bhawalgarh (near Dhoda) and overthrew him. Many were slain 
and Nawab regained the chiefship. 


He was afterwards murdered by his sons, Khin Bahadur, Shahwalli and 
Baz Gul, assisted by Miran Shah (father of the pre- 
sent Yusuf Shah Mian Khel), Khan Bahadur Khén 
had suspected his father Naw&b Khdén of an 
Khén Bahadar succeeds, + |. 4 : j : 

but i¢ supplanted by Azizulla, intrigue with his own wife, hence the conspiracy 
; avainst the latter. Khdn Bahadar ruled for three 

years, after which he was driven out by Azizulla Khan. 


Azizulla was chief in A.D. 1809 at the time of the visit of Mr. 
Elphinstone, who mentions his son Umr Khan; also the fact that the 
little fort of Kohat had lately been ruined by the internecine war between 
the chiefs. 

6. After an interval of three years Kalandar Khan, ason of Lashkar 

Sects: ak ue ane Khan’s, who was one of Khan Bahadar’s adherents, 
ship, BB ehiety attacked Azizulla Khan near Togh, but was de- 
feated and killed. The defeated party however 

rallied at once and drove back Azizulla Khdn to Kohat. Khan Bahadar 
soon afterwards got over the Bangash clan to his side and drove Azizulla 
Khén out of Kohat altoeether. He fled to Ziarat Shekh Allahdad in 
: Zira, where he was slain while praying in the 

mA EMS tes mosque, by a party of Khdn Bahadar's followers, 


Murdered by his sons. 
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among them Sher Ali Khén, father of the late Nawdb Bahadar Sher Khén, 
who was grandson to Anzmat Khan, already mentioned as eldest son of Izzat 
Kh&én. After the death of Azizulla Khan there was great confusion. Some- 
times Kh4n Bahadar was chief ; sometimes his elder brother Ismail, who 
had been a hostage with the King Shah Zaman at Kabul at the time of 
his father’s murder ; sometimes Umr Kh&n, son of Azizulla Khan. 

This lasted till the second reign of Mahmud ee Foie Shah 

; Shuja’s flight in 1810, Mahomed Sultan, brother 
Ptah ee ti ca of Mahmud Shah, was appointed Governor of 
Buizai Khdus reduced toa Kohat, and the Baizai Khans lost their semi-in- 
sabondiante: postion: dependent position. Sher Ali Khan, already 
Position of Sher Ali Khén mentioned as one of the murderers of Azizulla, 
‘now became the leading man of the family, and 
generally held a large part of the country in lease subordinate to the local 
rulers. When Kohat was granted in jagir to Sirdar Sultén Mahomed Khan 
in 1836 he married the daughter of Sher Ali Khén. This girl was half 
sister to Sher Ali's elder sons Fatiteh and Sharbat, and full sister to the 
younger sons Bahadar Sher and Atta Khan, Sult4n Mahomed Khantreated Sher 
Ali Kh&n with great consideration, Sher Ali Khan died about 1844 A.D. 
He was succeeded in his leases by his--eldest son Fatteh Khan, but after two 
Bahadar Sher Khan years, Fatteh Klin was dismissed in favor of 
, ‘ Bahadar Sher Khan, probably through the in- 
fluence of the laiter’s sister. At annexation’ Bahadar Sher Khén fell 
into trouble with his revenue and fled to the hills. He was recalled by 
Captain Coke and placed in charge of ‘the Kohat pass. He was granted a 
jegir, and after the pass blockade (1876-77) he was made a Nawdb. On 
His death in 1890 his death in 1880 his brother Atta Khén was 
‘ appointed) to act, for him. The sons of the elder 
ipsasicsenes brothers Fatteh én and Sharbat Khan live quietly 
et inaein members gt Bahadar Kot. In social position they are hardly 
above the ordinary. zemindar, One of Sharbat’s 

sous Mehr Ali Khan holds a somewhat better position as Jail darogha. 

A short account of NAwab Bahadar. Sher Kh&n’s family has been given 
in my remarks on the leading families of the district. 

7. With the exception of Sher Ali’s family all the other Izzat Khels 

have sunk into comparative obscurity. I shall men- 
dante et Fenn Nhe’, descon- tion a few of them on account of the interest 

attaching to them as descendants of men once 
celebrated, 

Gholam Khan, lambardar of Kéla China, is the grandson of Lashkari 
Khén, son of the Chief Larmast Khén, who was’a minor when his father 
died and was in consequence superseded by his uncle Zabardast Khén. Lash- 
aa Khan planted the picturesque garden behind the Deputy Commissioner’s 

ouse. 

The descendants of Zabardast Khén have almost disappeared. Atta 
Mahomed Khan, the grandson of the Chief Khan Bahadar, was ao sergeant 
in the police. He was murdered at Marai in 1877. His son Zakhariah 
now holds a small appointment in the border police. 

Atta Khé4n, jagirdar of the little village of Miri, is the head of the family 
of Musahib Khin, He is son of the chief Umr Khén. He is a Deputy 
Inspector of Police in the Peshawar district. " 

. I append a pedigree table, giving the principal 

Peclgcee table, siambere: Yt ths family of the Baizai ae I 
have excluded the less important branches, 
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HISTORY OF MIRANZAI AND ITS CHIEFS. 


1. In paragraph 84 an account has been given of the settlement of 
the Bangashes in the Kohat district.* Leaving 
aside the conflicting and toa great extent fabulous 
genealuyies by which the Miranzais derive their 
origin from the common ancestor of the Bangash clan, their principal 
divisions are at present as follows :— 
(1.) Jamshedis,—These occupy Darsamand, Mahomedzai, Thal, Biland 
Khol and Baghzai (in Kuram.) 
(2.) The Badda Khels of Thal and Nariab ; f the Mandra Khels of Kahi ; 
the Kha Khels of Doaba ; the Surizais of Doaba and Surizai, 
(3.) Hasnzais,—Those occupy Raisan, Ibrahimzai and Bazar, 
(4.) Umrzaie—This division. comprises— 
(a) the Mir Ahmed Khels of Mahomed. IXhoja and Balyamin ; 
(b) the Alisherzais among whom are the Haji Khels and Mardu 
Khels of Hangu ; 
(c) the Lodi Khels and Shahu Khels, &. 
The Kh&ns of Hangu belong to the Mardu Khel section of the Umrzais, 
In a report regarding the Hangu chiefship, No. 4864 of 15th September 
1878, by Major Plowden, there is a detailed pedigree 
table of the Miranzai Bangashes (see printed corres- 
pondence). 
I have taken from the same letter a pedigree table of the Khans of 
Hangu which is annexed. 


Main divisions of the 
Miranzai Baugashes, 


Pedigree table of the 
chiefs, 


, 2. Roughly speaking the Miranzai Bangashes occu 
Uinkee pele eye the whole of the Hangu tahsil. . i 

Tt has been encroached Originally they owned much of the culturable land 
on by Waziris and Zai- glong the Kuram below Biland Khel now held by the 
mushts. Waziris, Also Dolragha, Adhmela, Dumbakki and 
Torawarri, from which they were ousted by the Zaimushts. 


In more recent times there has been a large immigration of Orakzais and to 
a less extent of Afrid{s, who have founded numerous 
small villages from Kach below Hangu as far as 
Chappri Nariab. 


In the central portion of Miranzai round Hangu there is a strong 
tendency for the hill men to displace the old Bangash element. In nearly 


More recent immigra- 
tion of Orakzais. 


* Of the descendants of Miran, Jamshed, &c., Badda, Biland and Darsamand are said 
to have settled in Upper Miranzai, and Hasan, Alisher andMir Ahmed in Lower Miranzai, 
All these have given their names to existing sections, 

t+ The Mandra Khels are not real Bangashes. They were called in from Peshawar by 
one of the rival sections of the Badda Khels of Nariab, 
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all the new hamlets in this part Malla Khels, Akhels, Malikdin Khels, 
Rabbia Khels and other hillmen form the bulk of the population. The Ban- 
gashes still remain predominant in their old villages, but as regards the tract 
generally they are gradually getting outnumbered by the new comers. 


8. The town of Hangu is believed to have existed prior to the Bangash 

settlement. The Miranzai chiefs have always made 
it their residence. 

The chiefship has remained in the same family 

: for the last three centuries, the succession going from 

Pi denen succession father to son with much greater reguiaritythan is usu- 

; ally found in the east. Nothing is known of the earliest 

: ; of the Hangu chiefs. There is a sanad from Shah 

‘Earliest chiefs of whom Jehé | he | f Maraj a Kaolia + 

anything is known. ehén granting the lease o arai and Kachai to 

the fifth chief Abdul Ruhim Khan, but nothing more 


Antiquity of the town 
of Hangu. 


ig known of him, 


Shawalli Khan, the sixth chief, held both Upper and Lower Miranzai for 
Rs, 12,000. He encouraged Saiads and gave them mafis. 


Ghulam Mahomed Khan, the eighth chief, is‘said to have ruled over Baizai 
and as far as Mattanni in the Peshawar district... He was seized and put to 
death in the time of Nadir Shah by the Governor of Peshawar as a dangerous 
man with too much power, 


There is & sanad from ne Shah to his successor Allahyar Khan 
ninth chief) granting him the village of Ibrahimzai. 
Auahyas Rete, Cn is said to have been as a sonerd for seizing a 
defaleating treasurer who had abseonded to Tira. Allahyar Khan afterwards 
misbehaved ; one of Nadir Shah’s armies was marching vid Kohat to Kabul by 
the Kuram route under the command of Chiragh Beg Khan. When this 
force reached Kuram, Allahyar Khan, who was accompanying it, treacherously 
murdered the General. The hill men attacked and plundered the troops, and 
the army falling into confusion broke wp and, dispersed. The king sent an 
army for the punishment of this outrage, Allahyar Khé&n fled to the hills, 
and eventually took refuge with the Zaimuslits in the heights of Zawa, His 
residence in Zawa has become a sort of shrine, Iam told that two mangers 
there are still kept in repair by the inhabitants as a relic of his stay. 


Allahyar Kh&n was eventually seized by sg Khan of the Orakzais, and 

. was delivered up to the king, who put him to death 

Sean thers at Peshawar, and further blinded as of his relatives. 
, * His sons Allahdad and Walli Mahomed were then chil- 

dren, They were brought up at Chamkani in Peshawar. Meanwhile Zabbar- 
dast Khan Izzat Khel obtained the Government of Miranzai in addition to 
that of Kohat from Ahmed Shah, Allahdad Khan when he grew up went 
off to Hindoostan and stayed for many years with the Nawabs of Farrakhabad, 
who were themselves of Bangash extraction. Walli Mahomed, the younger of the 
brothers, remained in Tira. The people of Upper Miranzai presently rebelled 
against the oppression of Zabbardast Khan, whose troops were soon after 
defeated at Chili Bagh by the men of Ushtarzai assisted by the Orakzais, He 
fled with the loss of some guns. Walli Mahomed then recovered Miranzai and 
Walli Mahomed reco- became the tenth chief. There are sanada addressed 
vers the chicfship, to him both from Ahmed Shah (A.D, 1766) and 
Timur Shah (A.D. 1786). His brother Allahdad 
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satactarke ck kuiah afterwards returned ; but his descendants, though the 

dad Khén. elder branch, never regained the chiefship. His great 

grandson, Mahomed Amin Khan, who died in 1880, 

was a man of considerable mark and is mentioned in paragraph 235 (Leading 
families of the District). 


Walli Mahomed Khan and Zabbardast Khén went with Timur Shah to 
Cashmere. Zabbardast Khan was killed there. A number of Malla Khels accom- 
panied Walli Mahomed on this occasion, and settled for a time in Cashmere, 
They afterwards returned, but their descendants are still known in Tira ag 
Kashmiris, 


4. Walli Mahomed Khan died in 1793. He was succeeded by 
ix sexton wenee: © Mohamed’ Azam Khan (the eleventh chief), the father of 
ahomed Azam Khan. 41,5 present chief Muzaffar Khan, Mohamed Azom 
held sanade trom Mahomed Shah and Shah Shuja, and appears to have ruled 
over both Miranzai and Samilzai. When Naw&b Sammad Khén Barakzai 
got possession of Kohat, he continued the chief as a sort of kardar under him, 
but after some years they fell out. Mahomed Azam had carried off some 
grain from Babarmela, which was claimed) by the Nawab as a portion of his 
revenue. The Nawdb marched -against him-to.Hangu with a force of levies. 
By the advice of Shahbaz Khan Shinu Khel the chief surrendered on a promise 
of good treatment. He and his elder sons Nakshband and Mahomed, the 
brothers of the present chief, were taken to Kohat on an 
He is put todeath in elephant and puttodeath (A. D. 1823), Mahomed 
Be tae Azam’s family now fled to Tira, the present chief 
Muzaffar Khén, being three years old. In paragraph 79 I have mentioned how the 
Ruin ene hey oe oo of Sammad KhAn were ousted by the Peshawar 
the saan till annexe. Sidars, who held the district almost uninterruptedly 
Hon. till annexation, During the period of 25 years 
between the death of Mahomed Azam and British | 

annexation, Miranzai was generally more or less in a state of confusion. The 
revenue was collected through a suecession .of contractors, who were constantly 
changing. A list of these taken from the Hangu printed correspondence is 
appended, There was much rivalry at this time between the family of the old 
chiefs and that of Naib Darweza. The latter was a lambardar of Togh 
Miranzai, whose descendants still live there as zemindars. The Hangu family 
when out of possession used to livein Tira, and bring down the Orakzais 
to raid on the Miranzai villages. The town of Hangu itself was alternately 
besieged by the hostile factions. Even from a place like Ushtarzai, the 
Barakzais could only collect revenue by sending an armed force against it with 

guns, 


5. When the Barakzais fled from Kohat after the battle of Gujrat, 
Ghulam Haidar Khan, Ghulam Haidar Khan, the eldest surviving son of Ma- 
son of Mohamed Azam homed Azam Khén, was put in by Lieutenant Pollock 
Khén,appointed tahsildar ag lessee of Lower Miranzai. In 1851 he was de- 
by Lieutenant Pollock. mived of the farm, but continued ag tahsildar on a 
fixed salary. In 1854 he was murdered by a relation, Manawar Khdn, who 
He ig succeeded by fled to Tira and has since disappeared. He was 
his brother Muzaffar soon after succeeded as tahsildar by his brother Mu- 
Khdn, the present tah-  zaffar Khén, who still holds the appointment. Infor- 
prada mation as to the present circumstances of the family is 
given in paragraph 234 (Leading families of the District.) 
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Governor 
of Kolsat. 


Sardar Pir Mohamad Khan, 1826 to 18383. 


—_———_—_—_—_—_————— oh eee 


waln} 1835 to 1841, 


Sardar Attar Singh (Sindan- 








Serial No. 


1 


i.) 


a 


8 


( ix 
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Farmers of Lower Miranzai under Sikh rule. 





Namo of farmera. 


i 


Term of 


Ghulam Mohay-uddin Elan | 1826 to 


(18th Khan). 


Khan Bahadar Khén’ (14th 
Khén). 


Wali Khéu Mir Akhor, Mas- 
ter of the Horse of the 
Governor of Kohat, 


Sayad Abbas of Kabul. 


An Englishman known us 
Waiskin (? Erskine) Sabib. 


Mulla Saleh (Jumshadi.) 


Naib Darweza (Nidzi of 
Togh, Lower Miranzai,) 


Ghulam Ragul (15th Khan.) 


Naib Darweza (bis.) 


Sardar Khair-Ulla Khan, son 
of Nawdb Asad Kin, and 
nephew to Amir Dost Mo- 
hamed Khan. 


1828 


1828 to 
1829 


1829 
(two 
months) 


Ditto 


1829 to 
1830 


1830 to 
1832 


1832 to 
- 1883 


1838 to 
1834 


1834 to 
1835 


1835 to 
1841 





PaRriovLans. 





Amount of lense, Re. 15,000, 
The lessee was recalled from 
exile by the Governor of Ko- 
hat, 7 


Amount of lense, Rs. 20,000, 
He was imprisoned by the Go- 
vernor of Kohut. 


Ie had acted ns nnib or deputy 
to Nos. & and 6. Amount 
of lense, Ra. 27,000. He 
wns expelled from Hangn by 
the Khén, Ghulam Rasul, and 
fled to Kuhat, 


Amount of lease, Rs. $0,000. 
Naib Darweza wae his nnib or 
deputy, but was killed in an 
attack on Hangu by Ghulam 
Hyder Khén, (16th Khén) in 
the year 1841, 
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to No. 14, 


1849 





sa |g % 

ea | ® a 

ae 3 Name of farmers. Es PaRricuLags, 

é3 | 4 aT 

(] IL | Gholam Hyder Khén (16th | 1841 to | Amouiut of lease, Re. 30,000, Ha 

3 Ehén). 1843 was onsted from hia lease by 
oo the Governor and treacherous. 
iss ly imprisoned in Kohat, but was 
3 released on his brother Mu- 
= | waffar Khan's (the present 
ka tuligildar) taking possession of 
= the town of Hangu with a forca 
3 of trans-border levies, The 
te Khan on his release fled to 
a Késh& of the Mishtis (ine 
B dependent territory) and thence 
a raided on Lower Miranzai, 
4 Eventually peace waa innde and 
3 he was granted Ra. 400 per 
= annum asa cagh allowance and 
s the village of Bagutt in farm 
ie hy the Serdar (vide Deputy 
a Commissioner of Kolat’s letter 
= without number, duted 9th May 
5 1854, to address of Commie: 
= sioner, Peshawar Division), 
3 
s 12 | Satay (aon of No, 7 nbove,) 1848 to 
= 1845 
8 
% 18 | Saadat Khan, Klidn Khel, | 1845 to 
Pd brother to lessee No, 2. 1846 
3 
=| 
3 14 [Sardar Zakriya Khan, brother | 1846 
& to the Gorernor of Kohat, (two 
g | months) 
5 
a 15 | Zabordin, nephew to No. 7. 1846 
ry (six 
= months) 
2 | 
8 
¥ 16 | Sardar Yahaya Ehén, brother | 1846 to | Amount of lease, Ra. 27,000, 
a 


Ghulam Hyder Khén, (Khén 
Neo, V7) was hia dépaty. 
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HISTORY OF THE TERI KHATTAKS. 


ee ee - The Nain on the Khattaks was 

igi : into arri and olak, nese divisions are 

Re nig reat ut practically obsolete. Very few Khattaks can sey 
; to which they belong. 


2, The principal sections of the Kohat district said to belong to these 
main branches are as follows :— 


Bolak. 


sci ene to the (1.) The Stgris—(Shakardarra and Mokhad.) 


(2.) The Mahramzais—(Darmalik and the Ghorzandi valley above Lachi ; 
also Ghorizai near Gumbat.) 


(3.) The Khwarrams—(These with the Sénfs occupy most of the nor- 
thern Teri country.) 


(4.) The Mushaks—These occupy the Pattiala tappa (partly Teri—partly 
Akora). 
Farri. 


Panta. (1.) The Akor Khel. This is the section to 
To the Tarri division which the families of the Teri and Akora chiefs 
belong. 


(2.)_ The people of the Darra above Teri—including the Tarakkies, the 
Mandu Khels and the people of Gurgurri, , 

(3.) The Baraks, 

(4.) The Nasratis. 

(5.) The Khattaks of the Khwarra, 

(6.) The Babbars of Nilab, 


The Sonis not Khattoks, 1° hist a = alien agate par section, 
ander either head. ’ re not grouped 
The above classification is by no means exhaustive, and I may add that 


there is a good deal of doubt and dispute as to the exact genealogies of man 
of the smaller sections, Mi 


3. The really important division of the Khattaks is into Akora and Teri 
agai aaah eal Khattaks, The Akora Khattake are those who 
Bat aaron were formerly directly governed by the Akora chiefs, 
te., the Peshawar MKhattaks and those of the 
north-eastern corner of the Kohat district, comprising the Niléb, Khwarra 
Aira and Akora Pattiala tappas. The ‘eri Khattaks are those governed 
by the Nawab of Teri, The Akora Khattake of this district are generally 
classified according to the tappa to which they belong, 


( xii ) 


4, The Veri Khattaks are divided into four 


Hiei of the Teri tappas—Teri, Khwarram, Sdgri and Barak. 


(1.) The Sénis occupy Lachi, Gumbat and most of the northern portion 
Benis of the Teri tahsil. The Mohramzais and other sec- 
° tions, who are not really Sénis, are grouped under 


this head, 

(2.) The Khwarrams hold the country along the toi below the Banni 
road. They skirt the Akora Khattack ilaka as 
far as the Jawaki border. Their villages are rather 
mixed up with those of the Sénis, 

(8) The Khattaks of the Teri Tappa are mixed, 
The tappa comprises the country near Teri, the Darra 


Kbwarram. 


Teri 


and other adjacent valleys, 


(4-) The Barak tappa includes the whole of the southern portion of the 
Baraks tahail almost up to the Tert toi. There are Barak 
: villages, however, north of the tot, such as Banda 
Ahmadi, &c., included in the Teri_tappa. The Tarakkis, Gurgurris and 
Mandukhels west of Teri are also allied tothe Baraks. The true Baraks 
are divided into four divisions—-Ujds, Manzais,) Mandans, and Lands. The 
Nasratis, who are also included in this tappa, are not Baraks by origin, though 
now hardly to be distinguished from them. 


The Nasratis live near Thatti Nasratt. The Uzds ocoupy Karrak, 
Bahadar Khel, Latammar and generally the wes- 
tern portion of the Barak country. The lands of 
the other three sections are much mixed up. They 
occupy the rest of the tappa. 


5. An account of the immigration of the Khattaks and their historY 
to the time of Malik Ako has been piven 
Pei rice ee in paragraphs 94 to 95. In the following 
their history. aceount of the eliefs subsequent to Malik Ako, 
T have made use of a memorandum by Lieutenant 
Pollock.* I have also been greatly assisted by Sher Ali Kh4n, one of the junior 
members of the Nawab’s family, who has had access to the original manuseripts 
on which Lieutenant Pollock’s account is mainly based, The Taérikhi Murassé, 
much of which has been published and which wags composed by the Khattak 
Chief Afzal Khan, furnishes full and valuable information ag to the history of 
the Khattaks during the later portion of the 16th to the beginning of the 18th 
century. In these early accounts there is generally some confusion as to dates, 
For instance, Lieutenant Pollock’s account gives the period from Malik Ako’s 
entertainment by Akbar to Khushal Khan’s imprisonment at the commence- 
ment of the reign of Aurangzeb at 183 years, which is about twice the real 
length. The same mistakes seem to exist in the old mannacript histories, 
TI have tried as far as possible to correct these dates, butthe figures in many 
cases are only approximate. 


The Nasratis included 
with the Baraks, 


6. Malik Ako appears to have been the first recognised Khan of the 
Khattaks. 





* Note.—There is aleo a memorandum by Captain Cavagnari, but this is only an 
abridgment of Lieutenant Polluck’s account, 
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The grants conferred on him by the Emperor Akbar enabled him to 
acquire the chiefship of the tribe from whom he 
commenced to levy revenue and other taxes includ- 
ing certain rates imposed on the salt carriers at 
the Jatta and Malgin mines. He is said to have taken one-fourth batai from 
the Bolaks aud one-tenth from the Tarries between Khairabad and Naushera, 
besides a tax on ploughs and cattle. In Chauntra he took a tax of Ra, 5 per 
house (lugai) instead of the usual batai. 


The salt duty varied from 7 to 12 bullock loads and one to three camel 
loads for the rupee. Only the Jatta and Malgin mines were then working. 


Malik Ako died about A. D. 1600. He was killed by the Boléks at 
Pir Sabak, 


Yahya Khan (cire. 1600- 
1620)(Akbarand Jehangir), 


Malik Ako, 1550-1600, 
The taxes taken by him, 


He was succeeded by his son Yahya Kh&én, who 
revenged his father’s death and brought the Bolaks 
again into subjection. 


He was murdered with his son Alam Khan, His eldest son Shahbaz 
Khan succeeded him. Shahbaz was killed at Ka- 


Myvi Tauuite pai malzaiin Yusafzai while trying to recover some 
Shah Jehan.) raided cattle. 


7. After Shahbaz came his son, the celebrated Khushal Khan, He 
Khushal Khéu IA. D served in the armies of Shah Jehan in Hindus- 
1641-1658, ou" tan and was employed in repressing the plundering 
propensities of the Yusafzais and other tribes of the 
Peshawar valley. He was a man of educated tastes and wrate a number of 
poems of considerable merit. He received honors and rewards from the Emperor 
Shah Jehan. On the accession of Aurangzeb, who was at enmity with his 
father, Khushal Khén was disgraced and imprisoned in the fort of Gwalior for 6 
years (1658-1664 A. D.) The Peshawar valley after his removal fell into 
avery disturbed state. Aurangzeb looking on Khushal Khan as the only 
man who could rectify matters released) him and sent him back with honor, 
The spirit of Khushal Khan, however, seems to have been broken by his im- 
prisonment, He retired from public affairs and the Government of the tribe 
was administered by his sons and grandsons till his death in 1689, 


8. Ashraf Khan, the eldest son of Khushal Khan, at the time of his 

: father’s imprisonment was little more than a lad, 

Ashen’ hen, Les tAG3. Ke hinahal Rhan on his return from captivity form- 

ally resigned the chiefship in his favor. He in his turn fell into disgrace with the 

Emperor. The Moghal garrison of Kohat under Tarin Khan had been beleaguered 

by the Bangashes iin the time of Khan Sher Khan). Amir Khan, Governor 

of Peshawar, directed Ashraf Khan to march to Tarin Khdn’s assistance. 

This he did, but instead of crushing the Bangashes he allowed them to retire, 

His conduct was reported on as lukewarm, and he was accordingly imprisoned. 

He died in prison after fourteen years’ captivity (circ. A. D. 1696), some 
say by his own hand. 

9. When Ashraf Khan was imprisoned, old Khushal Kh&n was living 

at Nizampur. He sent for Ashraf’s young son 

Page Khén, A.D. 1682 47a) and invested him with the Pag. Bahram 

Kh&n, the younger brother of Ashraf Khan, had 

previously been intriguing with the Governor of Peshawar against the latter. 
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The quarrel continued during Afzal Khén’s minority. The latter eventually 
gained the upper hand and alter Aurangzeb’s death was confirmed by his 
successor Bahadur Shah, Afzal Khan is said to have been ruling chief for 
nearly 60 years. He was o clever man with the same literary tastes as his 
grandfather, and was the author of the Tarikh-i-Murassa, or history of the 
Khattak tribe, more especially of the Chiefs, his ancestors. 


10. Sadulla Khan was Afzal Khan's eldest son. He did not get on 
Sadulla Khén moves to well with his father and removed to Teri, which 
Teri, from that time became an important place. 

The Government of Akora as Afzal Khan 
grew older was administered by a younger son of his named Mohamad Ali. 
After his death the two brothers fought. Mohamad Ali marched against Teri, 
but was defeated by Sadulla Khan, who proceeded then to drive him out of 

Akora as well, and thus became chief of the whole 
Sadulla Kbén becomes [hattak country, From this time forward it be- 
thc nore a ee a came the custom for one of this family to remain 
he ee a ieee a = aah ae eF wa ie head af Sue 
amily at Akora, Sadulla n himself settled at 
ine Mille Khan, A.D. 1741- a orale appointed the ablest of his sons 
Khushal Khan to the Government of Teri, Sadulla 
Khén is generally known in Khattak history by the name of Khén Shahid. 
His eldest son Saadat Khan with a body of Khattaks accompanied Ahmad 
Shah when he invaded India in 1847, Luashkar Khén, son of Mohamad Ali, 
who was then at Naushera, found this a favourable opportunity to reassert his 
claimsand attack Akora., He took and pillaged the town and put Sadulla Khan to 
death. Khushal Khan on hearing the news marched against Lashkar Khan, whom 
he compelled to fly. Lashkar Khan retired to Hindustan where he was arrested 
by order of Ahmad Shah and delivered over to Saadat Khan, who put him 
to death in revenge for his father’s-mnrder. -Ahmad Shah confirmed Saadat 
Khan in the Government of Akora and Khushal Khén in that of Teri. 


11. Khushal Khan, after this served in Ahmad Shah’s wars and was 
killed in battle at Hassan Abdal in 1759, when 

es Khéo 1, 1748 Ahmad Shah was driving back the Mabrattas from 
aii the Indus a little before the battle of Panipat. 
Saadat Khan so distinguished himself in this campaign that the king made 
him ruler of all the country as far as the Jhelum. The king Timur Shah after- 
wards bestowed on him the title of Sarfaraz Khan by which he is generally 
known. 


When Khushal Khan died, his son Nawaz Khan was a minor ; another 

gon of Sadulla’s, Shahbaz Khan, was accordingly 

Shahbaz Khan, A. D. put in as chief of Teri. When Nawaz Khén grew 

POUL IED up he fought with Shahbaz Khan for the chief- 

ship of Teri, but was taken prisoner in battle at Lachi and put to death. 

Shahbaz Khan built the fort of Shahbazgarh, northwest of Narri, now in 

ruins. He, by his conduct with regard to Nawaz Khan, incurred the displea- 

gure of the king Timur Shah and was in consequence seized and imprisoned 

at Kabul, On his release he appointed one of his sons, Mansur Kldn, to act 

for him as chief, but finding him incompetent he 

_Mansur Khén acts Pig removed him in favor of another son, Nasir Khan, 
him and then Nasir Khén. oy, managed the country for ten years. 
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12, On the death of Shahbaz Khén, Abdul Kadir, another of his sons, 

; half-brother to Nasir Khan, rose in rebellion against 
ee Khéu, A. D.1799- the latter. They fought together at Darmalik 

° and Abdul Kadir wes slain. Another half-brother, 
Said Khan, who rebelled, was taken and imprisoned at Shahbazgarh. The 
Béraks with a lashkar set him free and he fled to the Ségri country where he 
died, Nasir Khan became a powerful chief and took a leading part in favor of 
the Bangash Chief of Kohat, Kh&n Bahadar, against his rival Azizulla Khan, 
He also fought with the Awans and took Kalabagh, The ruins of his fort, 
known as Nasir Kot, are still to be seen in Isa Khel, two or three miles south 
of Chappri, near the Chichdli pass. 

13. Nasir Khan is said to have died in A. D. 1812. The history 

Confused period of 24 of the Teri chiefs for the 24 years after the death 
years following on Nasir of Nasir Khdu is terribly confused. I have men- 
Khén’s death, A, D, 1812- tioned that Nasir’s elder brother Mansur had 
1886, acted as chief for a short time during his father’s 
life. There was another brother named Hasan. As soon as Nasir Khan died 
the sons of these three brothers commenced fighting for the Teri chiefship 
and the Akora chiefs took advantage of their internal disputes to interfere 
sometimes in favour of one claimant, sometimes of another, and to some 
extent succeeded in re-establishing their. title to the over-lordship of the 
country. 

14. The chiefs that we have now to dexl with are :— 

(1.) Arsala and Khushal, sous of Nasic Khan, the last chief, the legiti- 

mate claimants. 

(2.) Nadir Ali and Biland, sons of Mansur Khan. These were interlopers, 
8.) Rasul, son of Hasan Khan. 
ri Firoz Khin the Akora chief and his sons Abbas Khdn and 

Khawas Khan. 

Arsala Khén first succeeded his father Nasir Khan. Nadir Ali Khan 
incited by the Akora Chief Firoz Khan at once rebelled against his cousin. 
He drove Arsala Khan out of the country and the latter had to take refuge 
at Hangu. Firox Khan was then in Chach with Wazir Fatteh Mohamad 
Barakzai. Arsala went to him in the hopes of gaining him over to his. 
side, but was unsuccessful. Soon afterwards Firoz Khin accompanied the Wazir 
into Cashmere. On this opportunity the people of Teri rebelled in favor of 
Arsala, the son of their old chief, and drove out the interloping Nadir Ali. 
Sharafat Khén managed the Government till Arsala could be recalled and 
Nadir Ali retired to Bahadar Khel. Arsala, however, got on badly with. 
the people, and Firoz Khan, the Akora Chief, who had returned from Cashmere, 
seeing their discontent, marched against Teri and took it. Arsala fled to 
Kétgurh of Hangu and the interloping Nadir Ali was reinstated. Arsala 
wandered about to Land Kamar and elsewhere. He tried to get adherents 
and eventually went to Jehangira to Firoz Kh4n, but all in vain. 

15. In this year the Wazir Fatteh Khin was imprisoned and put to 
death at Herat, ‘Chis was the signal for the break up of the Durdni monarchy, 
The split between the Sadduzais and the Barakzais became irreconcileable, Shah- 
zada Mohamad Sultan, brother of the King Mahmud Shah, was at this time Gover- 
nor of Kohat, Nadir Ali Klién made terms with him, This wasa fatal mistake and 
cut him off from his old patron Ferez Khén of Akora, 
who belonged to the Barakzai party. With the. 
help of Feroz Khén, Yar Mohamad Khan and 
the Peshawar Sirdars marched unexpectedly to 


Break up of the Durdai 
monarchy. Nadir Ali sides 
with the King’s brother, 





Note,—Sharafat Khan wags auother sou of the chief Sadulla Khan, 


a5 
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Kohat by aside road through Bori. The Shahzada, who had been waiting 
to oppose them in the pass at Sanda Basta, on hearing the news, fled 
quickly to Kabul. Nadir Ali Khan, on the fall of the Shahzada, fled to Nariab 
and Feroz Khénu put in his old enemy Arsala as chief of Teri. Arsala had 
: learned nothing by experience, He again oppressed 
ae re-appointy the people. ene fobelinl and the Baraks eel the 
fort of Jandrd&i. Nadir Ali the interloper seized the 
opportunity. He was joined by the insurgent Khattaks of Khwarram and Séni. 
He obtained possession of the salt mines with their income and posted himself 
at Zar Tangi between Malein and Shakardarra. Soon alter he succeeded in rob- 
bing a rich kafila and thus obtained much wealth, which enabled him to enter- 
tain a large number both of horsemen and footmen. He was now sufficiently 
strong to march against Aranla Khan, whom he defeated near Gurgurti 
in the Darra. Arsala was himself killed in this battle by 
a gun shot and Nadir Ali had the satisfaction of 
slashing up his dead body with a sabre.  Naib 
Mohamad Said Khan of Gumbat fought in this battle on the side of Arsala. 


Khushal Khan III 16, Nadir Ali Khan after this established himself 
1818—1894, “? at Teri, while Khushal Khén, Arsala’s brother, retired 

with his family to Mangu. 

The latter then went to Feroz Khan of “Akora who had already sent assis- 
tance to Arsala, though too late. Feroz Khan and Khushal advanced from 
Gumbat and met Nadir Ali at Sweet Waters near Showakki. Nadir Ali 
was defeated and fled to Nariab and Khushal Kbhén became chief of Teri. 
Feroz Khan, the chief-maker gave his daughter, the lady Farkhunda, 
as wife to Khushal and himself niarried Khushal’s half-sister, Khushal 
was an intelligent man and kept the people contented. Meanwhile Feroz 
Khan died and was succeeded -at Akora by. his son Abbas Khan. Abbas 
wished to gain possession of the Teri country. With this view he invited 
his brother-in-law Khushal to AKora. One day he took TKhushal out into 
the jungles for a picnic after which he slew him, Having thus cleared 

Murder of Khushal the way Abbas arched on Teri, but *Ghulam Mohamad, 
Khan UI, A.D. 1824, Kbushal Khén’s naib defended himself in the fort 

; and meanwhile recalled the interloper Nadir Ali, who 
was then at Darsamand. The Nadir Ali and Arsala factions were then for 
a time reconciled and as Abbas Khén’s own troops were discontented at the 
murder of Khushal, who had been a very popular 
man, Abbas had to retire disappointed to Akora and 
Nadir Ali for the fourth time became chief of Teri. 


17, Like Arsala, Nadir Ali had gained little by his chequered experiences. 
He wanted tact. He was always saying objectionable things in Darbar. He 
‘ 5 wanted to marry Khushal’s widow, the lady Farkhunda, 
ae Fits MOVER) othe daughter of the Akora chief Feroz. The recon-. 
; ciliation between the factions of Nadir. Ali and Arsala 
was only skin deep. The death of the latter at Nadir Ali’s hand still rankled 
in the remembrance of Arsala’s adherents. Accordingly the naib of Gumbat, 
Mohamad Said, instigated by the mother of Arsala and Khushal (the widow 
of old Nasir Kh4n), slew Nadir Ali one morning while he was praying in the 
He is murdered, A, D. ™osque. Nadir Ali’s followers were at the same time 
1827, expelled from Teri. 


18, Shahbaz Khan, the young son of Arsala Khén, was now placed on 
the gaddi by the old lady his grandmother, and as he was a minor, Ghulam 


Death of Arsala Khan, 
A, D, 1818. 


Nadir Ali Khan, A. 
D, 1824-1827, 








* Ghulam Mohamad was son of Sharafat, son of the chief Sadulla Khan, 
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Mohamad, son of Sharafat, was put in to act-for him with the permission of 
Sirdar Yar Mohamad Khan, Rasul K hdn, son of Hasan Khan (sce paragraph 14) 
hated Ghulam Mohamad Khdn and in opposition to these arrangements sent 
for Biland, brother to Nadir Ali the interloper. With the assistance of Sirdar Pir 
Mohamad Kh4n the new party got possession of Teri, on which Biland Khan 
and Rasul Khan quarrelled, each aspiring to the first place in the new 
Government. Rasul being the weaker of the two had to retire to Gumbat, 


19, Biland was a cross-tempered man, He put many of the people to 
wainnas SO 4 death without just cause. The Khattaks becoming 
chief a D. 1827, ecomes discontented drove him out of Teri ; and Abbas Kha: 
' , of Akora with the aid of Ranjit Singh got posses- 
sion of Teri, and made his own brother Khw&s Governor. Abbas Khan 
made Ghulam Mohamad, son of Sharafat, Deputy Governor under 
Khwds. Further to prevent his raising disturbances he imprisoned 
the pretender Rasul Khdn; the latter was however afterwards released and lived 
at Teri till Abbas Khan’s murder. Biland Khén took refuge with the 
Baraks who were only partially under the control of the Teri chief. The lady 
Farkhunda also fled to Chaunira taking with her the present chief Sir Khwaja 
Mohamed Khén then a young child, whom she had adopted. For two years 
Khwas ruled at Teri,-after which the Khattaks rebelled 
ng Khén, Govern: and shat him up in thefort, Abbas Kh4n of Akora then 
ee came to hiv assistance and after defeating the men of 
Teri and their allies the Baraks, reinstated Khwds in the Government. After- 
wards Abbas Khaa was vexed with his brother Khw4s and turned him out 
ni ceiavnk Aishawieha putting in his Alutibar Bahram, as Governor of Teri, 
at Peshawar. About A. D, 1828 Sirdar Pir Mohamed enticed Abbas 
Khan to Peshawar on a visit and poisoned him, 
20. On the death of Abbas Khén, Rasul Khan, who was then living 
Struggle between Ra- at Teri, dismissed Bahram Khén and seized on the 
sul Khén aud Biland Government. Khw4s Khan, however, having obtained 
Khén. the assistance of Ranjit Singh ousted Rasul Khén 
and put in Habib Khanzada (uncle to, Biland Khan of Khushalgurh) as 
deputy and went off himself to Akora where he succeeded his brother Abbas 
Khén. Fateh Ulla Khén, who succeeded Habib Khan as deputy, managed 
to seize and imprison Rasul Khdén, On this there was a rebellion ; the 
Khattaks released Rasul Khan and made him chief, while the adherents of 
Khwads Khan had to fly.” 
Sirdar Sultan Mohamed Khan next interfered, and having turned out Rasul 
Khén, he re-instated the cross-tempered Biland Kh§n, brother of the interloper 
Nadir Ali. 


Biland Kh4n agreed to pay Rs. 10,000 a year to the Sirdar, this being the 
Revenue paid for the first revenue assessed on Teri, Rasul Khan, how- 
firat time to the Pesha- ever, want to Maharaja Sher Singh and having obtained 
war Sirdars, assistance from the Sikh forces at Bannu, he attacked 
Teri and ousted Biland Khdn. He Ses agreed to pay a yearly tribute to 
: the Maharaja of Rs. 6,000 and six horses, At this 
betecny Naa Mie time Sirdar Pir Mohamad Khdén was ruler of Kohat, 
Biland Khén and Sai- For two years he is said not to have interfered with 
dan Shah. the Teri country. He then marched against Teri and 
assessed it at Rs, 12,000 besides the receipts of the Jatta and Malgin mines, 





® Khwds Khan was soon afterwards murdered by his cousin Afsal Khdn, the 
present jagirdar of the Khwarra, : 
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Mir Saidan Shah Banuri. Saiad of Kohat took :the contract of the Séni 
and Khwarram tappas at Rs. 6,000, while Rasul Khan engaged for the Teri 
and Barak tappas, at an equal amount. Owing toa rival bid from Biland 
Khén the revenue taken from Saidan Shah and Nasul Kh&én was afterwards 
raised to Rs. 8,000 each. This lasted for four years till the conquest of 
Peshawar by the Sikhs. 


For a short interval after this Biland Kh4n and Saidan Shah on one side 
and Rasul Khén on the other fought together with 
varying success and eventually a Sikh thanah was 
located at Teri. 


21. Shahbaz, the son of the Chief Arsala (paragraph 20), and Saidan Shah 
Massacre of the 2 first engaged to pay Rs. 22,000 to the Sikh Govern- 
Sikhs. ment, but soon after this both fled. Rasul Khan excited 
disturbances and the Sikh garrison, retiring from Teri, 
were massacred on the road near Jatta. In 1836 Sirdar Sultan Mohamad Khén 
‘ ie became jagirdar of Kohat and Teri, The revenues were 
ae pee leased somatnnee to Rasul Khén, sometimes to Biland 
Sultan Mohamad. Rasul Khan and Saidan Shah, between whom a constant fight 
Khan finally obtains went on as before. At last Rasul Khén offered Sirdar 
ee chiefship, A, D. Sultan Mohamad Rs. 40,000, 10 horses and 20 camels 
: for the contract of Teri, The offer was accepted and 
his rule.extended to his death, which occurred about 
geven years afterwards, Sirdar Sultan Mohamad gave 
: his daughter in marriage to Rasul’s son Fatteh Jang 
and this explains his long tenure of office. 


22, Rasul Khé&n is said to have died of the plague. He was a short fat 
man, fond of office work and of considerable administrative ability. 


His widow, the lady Farkhunda, whom he had married gome years before, 
after the death of her former husband, Khushal Khan ILI, had arranged that 
. Khwaja Mohamad Khén, who was the posthumous son 
Wstaued Khe of Khushal Khan, should succeed Rasul Khént as 
chief. Rasul Khan died leaving a son by this lady, 
as well as elder sons by other wives. In spite of this, the widow placed her 
adopted son Khwaja Mohamad Khén on the gaddi. The latter was very 
useful to Lieutenant Taylor on his march’ with a Sikh force from 
Peshawar to Bannu in tho beginning of 1848, After Lieutenant Taylor 
had reached Bannu the Sirdar sent for Khwaja Mohamad Khan to Peshawar 
and confined him, giving Teri to his own son Mohamad Sarwar Khén. He 
was released on Colonel G. Lawrence’s interposition and was given a small 
jagir at Chambai near Kohat for his support. Subsequently the lady Farkhunda 
quarrelled with Sarwar Khdn, raised the Khattaks and ejected him ; and Khwaja 
Mohamad Khé&n escaped to Teri where he became ruler, When Mohamad 
Azam Khan Barakzaj retired from Bannu, Khwaja Mohamad. Khén had to 
leave Teri, which was occupied for a few days by the Dur&ni troops. He 
returned on their departure and when Lieutenant Taylor came back to Kohat 
Who is confirmed as he was confirmed in the chiefship and Government of 
chief at annexation, Teri, which he has ever since held with conspicuous 
A. D. 1849. loyalty to our Government. 


Sikh thanah located 
at Teri, A, D. 1834, 


Death of Rasul Khan, 
A. D, 1844, 





* His sons were Mobarak Shah and Bad Shah see (paragraph ) 

+ Khwaja Mohamad Khan was born in 1824, ix months after the death of Khushal 
oe Lieutenant Pollock did not believe the story of his being the son of Khushal 

au. 
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Genealogical tree of the Khattak 


Maziz Axo (Ciro. 4. D. 1550=1600.) 
Yautya Enaw (Cire. A, D, 1600~1620,) 
BSuanbar Kuax I (Ciro, A, D. 1620—1641,) 
Exuvsnat Kuan I (Ciro, A. D, 1641-1658.) 
Asneay Kuaw (Ciro, A. D. 1659-1682.) 


MvunawaD Avzay Kuan (tho Historian), 1682—] 


Sadalia Khan, alias Khan Shahid, A. D, 17411748, 


| 
] 




















Baadat Khan, Khbuehal Khan, Shahbaz 
qlics Sarfaraz Khan, A. D. 1748—1759, ancestor of tt 
anoeator of the present chiefs killed at the battle of A.D. 174 

of tho Akora Khattaka, Hasean Abdal, 

ea NAR nae Nawaz Khan, | 
put to death by bis uncle Mansur. 
Ajab Khan, Narulla Khan. Shahbaz Khan, 
Kban, Mir Hamza, Nadir Ali, 

meee Asaf Khan, 

Biland Kban, Safir Khan, : 7 aco 
jegirdar of Khushalghar, jagirdar of Nilab, Najaf Khan. | 
succeeded his unele died 1833, Hasan. 
Martezze as Chiof, 
Afzal Khan, 
sperm jenirdar of the 
hwarra, 
‘eroa Khan. Basu. 
Murtezza Khan 
was jagirdar of Khashal. 
garb at annexation, { _Fatteh Jang Khan, 
married the daughter of Sirdar 
Abbas Khan, | Sultan Muhamad Barakzai, 
murdered by Sirdar Loft the country and died in 
Pir Muhamad Khua, Khawas Khan, independent territory without 
Barim Khan, 4. D, 1828. murdered by Afzal Khan, leaving issue, 
jagicdar of Khwarra, 


present Superintendent of 
the Khwarra jungles. 


ee 


Sher Muhamad, 
Left after annexation and lived 
in Kuram, Put forward a 
elarm to the Teri chiefship, 
_ io 1880 during the Barak 
disturbances as murdere( 
in Kuram the same year 
by hill robbers, 


| 


he Nawas, 
died in Kuram before Sher Mi 


rr eye 


Arsela. 





| ee 
Shahbaz. Abbas. 


WV. B.—Tha shove pedigree tables only show the leading members of the different families, a 


Khans. 


ee een etn CRE AO AE a at ea enn 
Mubamad Ali. 





ee ee Lashkar Khan, 
murderer of Sadulla Khan and put 

Khen, to death by Saadat Khan. 

5 Teri chiefs, 

1789, 

eee ceeen es an 


He and his descendants are known aa the Naibs of Gumbat,9 





nme 





Amir Khan, Hashim Khan, 
Biland. 
Se nainen tenant nate | 
Naib Mubamed Said Khan. Naib Mahamdi Khan, 
No issue, 
~ Ghaus Muhamed. 
Johangir, 


a Rt ee Me a 


ob MN Khan, 
Muhemad Badik Khan, 
the present Naib, 


*N. B.—This family enjoys an allowance of Rs. $60 from the 
Malgin Salt Mine. By preseut arrangements Rs. 160 of thia 
ja attached to the olfice of naib, and the remainder held on 
hereditary shares, 


en eel 


Nasir, A. D. 1799--1912, 
ibamad. 


pa enya e ae II 
Khoshal. 


Nawab Sir Khwaja Muhamed Khav, 
the present Nawab of Teri, 


ad must not be considered to be in any way complete, 





APPENDIX IY. 





HISTORY OF THE SAGRI KHATTAKS. 
1. In paragraph 96 I have explained how the Sigri section of the great 
Khattak clan left Malik Akoand moved down to 
Shakardarra, They appear first to have conquered 
Shakardarra and Nandraka, After three or four generations they moved into 
the Pindi district and took Mokhad with the surrounding country as far ag 
Rata Kirri, Kani and Chab. From Shakardarra the Sagris worked their way 
gouth till the Awdns were driven down to Kalabagh. The Bhangi Khels, 
a section of the Sagris, at the same time took 
The Bhangi Khels are ® nogsession of the ragged country to which they 
section of the Sigris. have given their name and which is now included 
in the Bannu district. There is a mythical story that Bhangi was one of 
Sagar’s six sons and was expelled from Shakardarra because he was a thief, 
the basis of fact probably being that the Bhangi Khels quarrelled with the 
other Sagris and separated off in consequence. The seperation seems to 
have been complete and Jater~on was aggravated by boundary disputes, 
The Bhangi Khels are now considered quite a separate clan from the Sdgris, 
though the latter state that the Bhangi Kliels were under the chiefs of 
Mokhad up till the time of the Sikh invasion. The Badda Khan Khels_ of 
Dartappi and the Toza Khels of Malgin are also 
of Sagri origin, though now included with the Teri 
Khattaks, and the Sagri villages of Nikka Brugdai 
and Zartangi were seized by the Teri Chief Nasar Khan as late as the begin- 
ning of the present century, The boundary between the Sagri and Teri Khattaks 
which affects the rights of their) respective jagirdars, has not yet been finally 
: _ settled,The Shakardarra lands were measured at 
ee with the Teri §ettlement up to a line intermediate betiveen the 
‘ claims putforward-by either side. This makes a 
fair boundary and agrees generally with existing possession, The parties 
have tacitly consented to it and the country through which it passes is for the 
most part a mass of rugged hills and ravines, and I have heard of no disputes 
between the Sagri and Teri Khattak zemindars cither as to cultivating, posses- 
sion, or grazing rights, The Teri Nawab, however, and the Khan of Mokhad, 
who aro brothers-in-law, hate one another cordially, and neither will willingly 
give up any portion of his original claim. 


2. The chiefship of the Sagris was in the family of Shadi Khdén till 

oe ans fai the last’ of them, Khan Zeman, was expelled from 
Chiefship of the Ségris. Mioinad hy Abbas Khin in the time of Ahmed 
Shadi Khén’s family. Shah. Shadi Khan’s descendants have now dis- 

; appeared, or stmk into obscurity as common 
cultivators in the Pindi district. Abbas Khan and _ his descendants held 
the chiefship for two or three generations, The 
last ofthem Ghazan Khén was ousted sixty or seventy 
years ago by Ghulam Mustafa Khan, who succeeded to the position. He 
hulam was still alive at annexation and his son Ghulam 
Pate eon cant Mohamed Khan is the present jagirdar. ‘The 
rights of the present family are, therefore, of 


Origin of the Sdgris. 


Other sections of Sagri 
origin. 


Abbas Khan's family. 
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comparatively recent origin. Abbas Khiin ruled as Khan at Mokhad, his 
-_ ,. brother Najam officiating as his deputy at Shakar- 
Bt ee ae woen darra with the title of Malik. ‘I'he descendants 
Khels, ie of the first ate known accordingly ag Khan Khels, 
those of the second as Malkaél Khels, Rahmat 
Khéan, the son of the last chief Ghazan Khan, is now in very reduced cir- 
cumstances, but the Khan Khels and Malkal Khels form the most influential 
class among the Sagris of Shakardarra. The family of the present chief are 
The Heidar Khels known as the Haidar Khels, from a common 
: ancestor Haidar who dates back six or seven genera- 
tions, This family is not in any way connected with those of Shadi Khan 
and Abbas Khan. 


8. In the time of the Durani kings the Sagri Khan paid no revenue 
Pavinah ~ pelks Anas beyond an annual tribute of eighty fat tailed 
Duréni and gikh rule. 8 sheep. He had, however, to furnish 80 sowars for 
the King’s service when required, Later on, the 

Sikhs put a cash Settlement on the Pindi lands, leaving a fourth of the revenue 
ag an allowance to the chief. ‘he Shakardarra lands were left unassessed. These 
Aecangonients made “ab arrancements ‘were. continued at annexation. In 
annexation, old days the chiefship of the Ségris was constantly 
changing hands, and the Khan could only retain 

his position with the support of the clan. Yo insure this he had to trear 
all the headmen and petty maliks, more especially the Khén Khels, Malkal 
Khels and Haidar Khels, with great liberality, Large numbers of them held 
their lands free of revenue and these mafi grants were continued to them at an- 
nexation, and for the most part have been retained by them up to the present 
day. The present Khan, Ghulam Mohamed, has always been aiming at their 
resumption and the feeling between him and the maliks is in consequence 
anything but amicable. He has all along taken revenue in cash, formerly 
by a rate on ploughs, which has now been changed to an ordinary assessment, 
based on the cultivated aren, He exercised judicial powers on the Pindi side, 
but not in the Kohat district. He isa tall, powerful man with a red face, 
great blue eyes and a fine white beard. He has rather an angry temper, 
which between the Shakardarra maliks and his own undutiful younger sons 
finds plenty of employment, Details of his jagir will be found in paragraph 286, 


APPENDIX VY. 


GAR AND SAMIL TRIBES AND VILLAGES. 


The following villages and tracts are respectively Samil and Gar:— 


SOT. ut Cr Se nS = = as 7 = ee a ¥ 

















Samil. Gar. 
Baisni ove Baizai (No strong Gar 
feeling). 
Samilzui... -- | Mahomedeni ... | Sherkot, 
Kaghanzai ve. | Alizai, 
Ushtarzai +. | Khadizai. 
Landai Kachai ee | Kachai except Landai. 
Marai. 
Nasrat Khel. 
Hangu oe. ee | Shaha Khel (partly Gar partly Samil.) 
Hangwyss .. | Lodi Khel 
Bazar. 
Raisan. 
Tbrahimzai. 
Miranzni above Han- | Baliamin ... | All the old Bangash  vil- 
gua eos laves except Mahomed 
Mohamed Khoja —... | Khoja and Baliawia. 
i aimusht and 
Orakaai villages... 
Khattuk ... ... | Khattaks are all ... 





Samil. 
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The following statement shows the division of the border tribes into 
Gar and Samil. I have added a column for religion and another showing 
the eatimated number of fighting men to give some idea of the relative 
strength of the two parties :— 














7 


Number of 





Main tribe. Sub-tribe. Religion, Politics. | ¢ ghting men 
ns eas 
Adamkhels aes 8uni Gar 4,600 

Bazotis » | Suni Aamil 600 
Daulatsuis ... we Z| Utmankhele wwe | Do. Do, ; 600 
Forozkhels aw. | Do. we | Do. 800 
eupth Sturikhels we | Buni ee | Samil 400 
Alizais ~~ |] Andkbels and Tazikhels ... | Shiah Gaur, 800 
Sipainhs Sars «| Shiah Gar 7 300 
Bar Muhome: ela sey [> CS aasteer Ib. yeeueds 1000 
Mabomedkhels os | Manikhels een) © sweets isseee 800 
Abdul Aziz Khels eee A! «sativa, CK) seanneee 0 
Rabiakhels « | Suni Samil as 69) 
Mawaznis of Duradur .. | Do do 300 
| Baddakhels ai seniey 80 
Samil_ tribes under the] | Isakhels . Bete’ ON Seeds 100 
Khan of Hangu we ) | Khadizais wer | oSeveee 250 
Mallakhela See] okie seas® eli)!  “seaetees’ 1,000 
Miuhtis ore | tee eee df ttt te 8,000 
Shekhane eae ee 3,000 
.C! Alishersais ove | SNi .. | Samil ee 2.700 
Other Samil tribes =... 4 | Znimushits a Sie Po ake ‘ 1,750 
Half Maauzais ie ies eran 1,600 
Atel we! Suni .. | Gar is 750 
R Alikhele =... we | Mostly Suni on 2,300 
Western Gar tribes a Mamuzais we | Suni z Se secnes 2.800 
Half Masuzais ty Bete asevee 1,600 

Total ww | __ 81.280 





Of the other Afridi tribes f 














owarda the Khyber, the. Aka Khels, Sipahe 


Malik din Khels and Zakha Khele are Samil, while the Kambar Khels and 


Kuki Khels are Gar. 








id Originally Satnil. 








APPENDIX VI. 


GENERAL ABSTRACT OF AREA, RESOURCES, &. 





This Statement has been taken from Major Hastings’ 
Assessment Report without alteration. 


The corrected statistics of area will be found in 
Appendix XI, 





) 
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General abstract of area, resources, jama and rates in the several Assessment Circles 
Haslings’ Assess 



















































































1 2 aj+{sj6/ 7 | 8 | 9 { 2 |u| aw] a 
Number of Mahnle. Section I,—Aren 
. Minbni or not asseseed. Mal 
Name of Assees- ¥ — J =, 
mont Circle, E 3 : Culturable, |< 
3 d H ¥ a : rat -)e.13- 
. oe =e = a 
£ gia! fo) & | 5 |+&| 2% (25/45/28 
8 el|@/E/e] 3 2 i¢ 2 tr iec|s 
z MiMiSfa;, & e la P=} unm |S") 5 
(| China Béla... | 18 2|20| §8,141| 42,268] 689! .42,857/ 3,075 2,338} 1,238 
& | 
iG H 
om 2} Koh-i-Damau ... | 9 9 | 1,07,708|. 85,669] 675) 86,844, 4,141! 2,606] 1,602 
= 
B 
Totol =... | 27 |... | 2 | 29 | 1,665,849) 1,27,937| 1,264]-1,29,201| 7,216] 4,914] 2,840 
f 3| China Payén ...] 16 |... |... | 16] 86,299] 21,521; 854] 21,875] 7,450, 588] 642 
| ? | 15] 2] 8) 20] 80,156) 9,980' 267; 10,247) 6,886] 1,205; 1,415 
4 Toi 4 
3 lar «| 81] 1]... | 82; 144,365) 73,085! 2,823] 75,908) 22,550 6,490} 5,554 
5 
41 6| Nildb fee a 8| 8 | 26,027] 13,618! 1,610| 15,128| 6,911) 273! 493 
ad i 
6' Shakardarra 1/ 2] 38] 1,121,447; 95,484! 5,243) 1,00,667) 5,780! 39} 108 
7, Kohi 1! 9] 4] 144] 91,113 72,727! 1,479] 74,208] 8,720, 641] 475 
| 
Total 63 | 13 | 17 | 93 | 4,39,407, 2,86,255| 11,776) 2,98,031] 56,747; 9,286] 8,642 
Grand Tote! ...| 90 | 18 | 19 |122 | 6,05,258. 4,14,192| 19,040] 4,97,282| 63,963! 14,180) 11,522 
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DIX VI. 
of that portion of the Kohat Districs under Regular Settlement taken from Major 
ment Report. 








“ts [a8| 16 1 ay | 18 | 1 | 20 | a | | 2 | 


as arranged for Assessinent in acres. 








guenari or aesessed, 






Lrrignted|[rripated from|Lerigated from 7. 2s, 
by wells. toi. springs. 4 1 F 
——— ore Fs 23 
8 |2 2 2 . 2 |e. s si 5 
Sisal 5 |/ea] s |aal 3 4 38 
3: go ® = a = — a 
2 i3t| 2 os = £8 s 3 Ss 
eae FA” el}ac |) a ° e 5 
eG | B n betd a a 4 








| 9,871 | 15,284 


@ 
[os] 
7} 
co 


1,078 ave esol 760| 82 


bh 
= 





6 | 204 65} 108 50} 9-224) = 887 18,015 | 14,617 | 21,864 


7 | 208) 1,133| 1,006] 980] 984 "4 2,658| 12,067 21,648 | 24,488 | 86,618 








x Ed eee 
—_— ee | ne | wee | OO 








Pn ee 6271 446) G53, 1,406)... 1,840} 934 12 $18, 5,744 | 6886! 14,424 























vee g' 1,004 259) 5,175, 936 972, 1,040) 267) 868) 10,903) 12,816 19,909 
6! 44) 11,411] 1,866: 241! = 178! 19’ 3,603, 7,289] 2,610) 7,128] 83,863 | 39,417 | 68,457 
1] 89 soe ats. 404| 2,096} 1,887] 4,222 | 4,715 | 10,899 
| 
ee . as 785) 3,230} 2,893| 4,908 6,011 10,780 
6 8 26 8 45 





244° 652 97, ea) 4,167; 7,071 | 7,546 | 16,907 








16,261! 66,711 | 75,993 | 1,41,876 


7 | 111 13,850) 2,097| 6,077] 2,543! 508) 6,567) 10,549 8,141 





es pe een comes | dee 


1,497| 9,125] 22,61¢| 9,065) 17,055) 88,859 | 69,881 | 1,78,024 











oe 


14 | 817) 14,988] 3,108} 7,057 3,52 





aT 
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General abstract of area, resources, jama and rates in the several Assessment Circles 
Hastings’ Assess 













































































| 25 | 26 | 27 | 28 | 2» | 90 | a | a2 33 84 
Sxcrioxn I1.—Resources ond 
Aren in nores, and percentage) Percentnge of produve 
of total cultivated ares as arranged in cluaves (wee Ploughe 
N  piods given in column 23. Form IV.) 
ame 0 i8- aa Saray a a ‘Ry Clee oe eps Ogee ey 
ment Cirele, »~ te. Rabi. Kharif. S 
5 a | as ; S P 
: s | £ |ada| : F a 
S = 2 | fH] 8 wi be = = a ad 
2 3 2 sad € a 2 2 2 se hd 
3 = 5 as s a a ‘3 3 2 4 
ra a] a ios) <j i) 1) 1S) oS) A oO 
( 1) China Bala... | 2,0°9 1,660| 4,964| 1,238 87 — 23 40 2,455 6,174 
al 20 17 60 13 
a 
: | 
5 
= | 2| Koh-i-Daman .,., Yo 9G! 12 $48)..1,G02! 84)... 34 92 8,927 | 10,802 
3 1 4) ete 
a 
& 
Total _—.,. | 2,120] 2,196] 17,982 28401 35)... | 29) ga| 6,982) 16,476 
9 9 71 11 
Qhina Payan ... } 1,180) 1,852) 2,712 £42 31 Sex 40 2,168 9 
(I... | 7,078 1,177) 2,647) 1.416 55 ae 26 19 1,882 | 10,684 
| 67 lo 22 11} 
4} Toi i 
LIL... | 11,688] 2,556] 20,649) 6,554, 44] ,,, 43 | 32] 6,690| 34,451 
a) 30 4 52 14 
4 
=| 5| Nildb a 1) 89] 4.182) 493] «79| 392} 67 l ae] 1,097] 4,508 
a 2 88 10 
| 6) Shaknrdarra oe |. wees — x BB]. 36 10 | 1,178 | 11,697 
 7| Kobi “ 16,77) GYTB| 475) 65 2) 22) 11) 2,046 | 12,056 
1) 93 6 : 
Total —_... | 19,984] 4,751) 42,025] 8682! 50) .. | 851 35 | 14011 | 81,985 
26 6 bel : 
Grand Total .., | 22,084 6,947} 59,954) 11,522, 46} ... | a4] 20{ 20,993 | 9781 








22 7 59 12 





eA) eed 
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DIX VI.—(Coutinued.) 


of that portion of the Kohat District under Regular Settlement taken from Major 
ment Report, 


85 | 36 | 87 | 38 39 w | at | 42 | a | a4 | 45 | 46 | 47 | 48 | 49 





































































































capabilities considered in different aspects, 
. 3 : Capacity f 
and cattle. Population. Wells. oe Water rapacity. v panne 
4 fay 
Ploughs. Ss la 3 Z| In ue. |} 4» |Z 2 Water from wells 3 Bas 
‘eb ee les 2" slese ee eee (Pee [shed [88 
sb <3 = Ee [ee gE )o eo ge ./2"8 (2 4.8 tau Serla a 
& & | Be } 45 (28  / ioge | ete log [2 os [bbe ogl og 
2 | 2] & lat [sss lel aie leet £82 Cee leseelageed 2 * 
a lg | le s/s [als le [ee soe be eblGe © ilee gees 
A. R. P. 
K 9¥7 | 1,008 4,799) 1,797| 460; 1] 1). 12 33 1/1 2 0] 47,681) 1 
M 79 d 
1,076 ; 
K. 1,632 | 1,520; 6,727/ 1,008) 866; 71 | 35 |-24-|>.. 18 43 1/2 0 0} 923,418) 1 
M 18 12 
1,560 
K. 2,529 | 2,529 11,526] 2,805) 404) 72 | 96 { 24) |... a ri seve | 1,480,097] 
' 97 13 
2,626 ia th 
K. 903 493, 5,153) 1,203) 672)... |... fovee |oeet [oes vee ros senses 29,559) 1 
M, 6 46 
909 
K. 852 935, 4,893) 7,228) 697) ... Lyte ft 27 | «100 1/2 0 @ 17,571) 1 
M. 31 2 36 
= & 
883 A 
K. 2,479 | 2,905) 12,471] 3,040, 281] .. | 5 |... | o | 43] 203 1] 4 0 oj} 1,02,125} 1 
M. 4t sa 23; 
2,528 
K. 413) 362) 8,055) s21| 415, 64)... | 12)... | 24] 182 1,1 1 06 19,703 1 
M, 98 16) 
611 
K. 410 | 421) 8,467) 591) B59) de de fee fae vee | sees | 4,012,108) 1 
M. (173 ¢ 
588 
K. 666) G07} 8,083) 652) 313, 4 | ere ees 20 90 1/1 1 24) 82,088) t 
M. 26 8 
692 
K, 5723 | §,723' 32,112) 18,035) 398) 68 | 7) 12)... we ove veces | 8,52,2887 1, 
M. 378 15 
6,101 
K. 8,252 | 8,252] 48,638] 15,810) 400/140 | 43 | 86 | ... 108 tes oe scene | 4,92,338) 1 
M, 475 1 
8,727 





K -Khulea. 
M Maa. 
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APPEN 


General abstract of area, resources, jama and rates in the several Assessment Circles 
Llastings’ Assess 











56 


57 








Sworion 


a L.—Summory and 


last Settlement jara 


compared 














Szotion 1V.—Proposed 


















































ot 4 . 
5 ir cadet ale Rates adopted 
Nome of Assess-| 3 $3 irrigated Trawlinigateu Troml deniwatet by’ 
: = a o 8 gj (Errigated frum|lrrigated from| Irrigated by 
nent Circle, n q : 7 4 4 a a3 Springa. toi, wells. 
+ = 2 = 0 7 7 
: aa Bea g2/"98) SF |e. e" s | 2 
3 4 |eei@aiaze| 2/28! 2 S36 
£ B (£8is%lsez] BAP» Bilas 
eel ea a H # Soe. ee 2 oe. eee 
RAP | RAAB.) Res, Ae.) Ke, Ae| Rs. Ae) Rs. Asa. As | Re. Aa. 
_ (3) China Béla 11,904 | 10,967) 1) 4] 9) 1) 4 a 4 6 8 210 & 4 2 8 & O 
&| 
a ' 
=z} 2|Kolvi-Damén ...| 6698} 6688).| 8121.18 9 21 5 4] 2 ol 4 4! 2 2] 4 4 
ai 
a 
Total... | 17,842 [17,805] ,.|13] 2}. ha ig aL ee 
( 3) Chinn Paydn... | 12,647 | 11,607| 2 5 2 4 3 4 6 8 230 56 4 . os 
| | 
| f" oe | 17,244 | 19,844) 1) 9) ac } 210) 56 4 2 2) 4 4 44 
| 4 Toi ..4 | | 
| 44 I 
al LIL... | 28,848 | 26,688)...113 if 12,7, 2 4! 4 8] 114 812) 124] 318 
° 
By 
a | 6! Nildb ee | 1,875) 1,875). 1 7) 1) ..) 7) 0 - $3060 
| 6| Shokardurra 1,361 | 1,658) ..| 4) 5}...! 5] 5 en ee eee 
\ 7| Koht we | 1,76 | 0,813)... 40.0]. 4 il pag! a 8) to 4] a By, | 8 oo 
Total ,.. | 62,726 | 63,498)...\15] 1] . j15) 3, Pee ge Pen 
Grand Total... | 80,568 |e1040]. f14l ziligha) |.) |) et 

















The rates ure on cuitivated area. It is impossible to give the proposed jama with any certainty 
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DIX VI.—( Concluded.) 


) 


of that portion of the Kohat District under Regular Settlement taken from Major 


ment Report, 


58 | 69 | 6 | 6 | 62 | 6s | cs | 6 | 63 | or | 68 


oe 





jama, worked out from rates and estimates, 















































= ree 
in assesament. Eetimates adopted. 
a 25 ° 3 i 
Gol ae 2 3° 4 ae ep s bn} Ei 2 8 
aoa 3 a [ep lf 3.) 28 | £4] 28 = |38 
hee : » |S2lgwes| 2 | 33 | 22 | FS | ts 
as : 8 2 |oetlsS ess] «© weP |] FP | ea | €e. 
ag ‘a 3 am jes |2e52) 2 | °S | *2 | BE ) HAE 
a ha) g ao lose. al &&% 4 em o2, |mes 
a a 2 3 be | o Of yy np fo) ro) = a) 
a “4 mw [és liett| 4 a \6=29 
Re, As is. As) Re. As] Re, Aa! 7 
0 32 O 6] saveve 70) ow 16,158} 17,093| 16,949; 17,153; 12,970| 15,430 
1-13-11] 1-25-8| = 1-15-5/ 1-16-9] = 1-8-0] 112-7 
012 O BY suse 6 O| .. 7.026 7,038) 7,660) 7,600} 6,995} 7,100 
0-8-8) 0-8-8) 0-9-5] «0-41 0-8-7] 0-8-8 
er nnes | eee eres | eens cee | eit eee |e marae [ ne eee | caer en | ree | A a’ 
sebuse ‘a eauieee rr Fe 23,184) 24,181} 24,609) 24,753) 19,965) 22,580 
1-1-2) 1-1-10] 1-2-2) 1-2-4) 0-14.-9) 1-0-7 
piven O 5] seyeve 18 0} ,,. 16,027). 15,884) 16,254) 8,874! 12,765) 14,425 
21-2-8)  2-12-1)  2-13-8) 1-8-9] 9-3-7, BB 
wane O 4] sovece 28 0] .. 24,641] 24,210] 28.856] 26,180; 17,510} 20,200 
2-4-2} 2-8-6] 2-8-0) 2-6-5] 1-9-8] 1-18-8 
0 8 0 8 rr 14 01 wt. 31,644) 31,794| 34,706! 40,670) 23,726) 26,110 
0-14-11] 0-]6-0/ 1-0-5| 1-3-8] 0-11-83] 0-12-44 
012 0 8 | ow 6 Oo} 1. 1,926} 1,936) 2,065] 3,810) +=—-1,975] ~=—-1,955 
0-27-41 0-7-4 0-7-1060, 06-10] 6-7-6] (0-7-6 
aes DO 6] seo 4 0 1,907 1,840 1,640 1,684, 2,000 1,800 
0-6-3} 0-6-0} 0-5-4) —«0-8-6] 0-6-6 0-5-0 
Oo 8 0 8 ie 20] .. 1,491 1,649} =«1,882} «1,214 ~=s1,769| ~——-1,750 
03-4) 0-3-9; 0-3-0] 0-2-9! 0-4-0} O-4-0 
ee . 1a Medeke taanes ve 77,636| 77,263] 79,853; 80,432! 69,745| 66,240 
1-2-7} 1-2-6] 1-3-2! 1-3-8 O-14-4] O-1B-11 
Hilt ie ceases ania vw { 1,00,820] 1,01,894) 1,04,462] 1,05,185] 79,710{ 88,770 
1-2-3) 1-2-4 1-82-12) 1-3-1] 0-14-5 1-01 


rr re eee, 


till the Settlement regarding the future ownership of Government property has been made, 
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>. 


STATEMENT OF, TENANTS 


HOLDINGS, 














APPENDIX 
Statement of 
1 2 | 3 | 4 | 6 | 6 | vd 
Tenants with Tenants not 
tights of occu- | having rights of 
pancy. oveupancy. 
Namo of Tabeil| Namo of Chakla, | Detail of holdings 


























Cosh [Renta in| Cash |Rents in 
rents, kind. rents, | kind. 
Holdings — ,.. 575 117 284 670 
{| China Béla ie { 
Area fA 2,202 1,084 859 2,473 
| Holdings... 2681 oe 824 79 
Uw Koh-j-Daméa 
Hang ‘ area | 2206) wi. | 2496} 9 375 
| Holdings... 843 H7 688 749 
\| Total Hangu taheil ... } 
Area ips 4,498 1,084 8,295 2,848 
Holdings... 20 23 211 625 
f| Ching Payéo 
Area a. 102 49 412 872 
Holdings — i, 10 2 66 | 1,223 
Toil mn 1 
Area te 80 6 825 6,063 
| Holdings... 6 169 136 | 1,404 
Toi II on 
Area aes 48 1,491 1,249 8,047 
pegs on 1 278 | severe 12 
: Nildb ave 
poet 5 Area 17) 1,618 | a 93 
Holdings... 1] weer 8 122 
Shakardarra on 
Area ve 23 fae 118 617 
| Holdings... 23 76 20 260 
Kobi ae 
Area an 325 998 222 1,379 
Holdinga 70 638 441) 3,545 
Total Kohat tabsil ... 
Area one 646 4,063 2.517 | 17,871 
Holdings... 813 660 1,099 4,208 
i d Total 
ame te | 6,043 | 6,147 | 6.612 | 20,719 














VII. 


‘enants’ Holdings. 

















a1 
3 4 
a as 
a f 
FS es 
2 ® 
Bg Py 
g q 
[| e 
2 a 
8 
3 r) 
3 3 
2 5 
839 787 
8,061 8,557 
602 79 
4,739 376 
1,431 868 
7,798 8,082 
240 548 
514 921 
76 1,228 
855 6,069 
42 1,563 
1,288 10,438 
1 ,200 
7 1,612 
9 129 
141 517 
43 826 
647 2,377 
611 4,084 
B.R02 21.084 
ye49 | 4,050 
10,035 25 808 






































10 il | 12 | 18 | 14 | 15 
3 
a Mode of payment of rent found to exist. 
3 
3 
a 
n= 
S In cash. 
3 
$ g z moe a~ 
wg 4 23 |/23 Rate per cent. 
. 3 é ae 32 of malikdéng on 
erp, g fa |Soe revenue, 
ga g &a aon 
Reg ep 2 ela 
23 a ee ess Highest. | Lowest, 
a 4 °o | [7 3 Hobe & . est. 
a 
ia 327 238 279 10/0 
64 1,072 1,004 085 ww tn 
a 218 120 254 32/8 10/0 
82 1,663 1296 | 1,774 we a ; 
ee B46 853 | 633 | 22/8 | 10/0 
45 2,735 2,299 | 2,749 rr ee 


184 ‘ar 56 
22 476 bs 39 a 


85 319 iva 36 
| 139 sng 3 





28 1,258 ii 80 





5 es 310 aa: 








“t 

i 

~ 17} 

el eo ees 
: : ae ae 
4 

5 


fi. 
971 333 618 | 28/8 


6,227 e200 | 8,089 
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APPENDIX 
Statement of 





Name of |Name of Chakla. 








Detail of hold. 
ings and area, 

















Tubsil, ie 
zs 
g 
ag. 
se 
23a 
eel 
Holdings i. 5 
(| China (Béla) { 3 { pi 
” 1,74) 
Holdings ©... 3 
Hangu | Koh-i-Damén { 6 ‘ ‘a 
A | 1g 
Holdings a, 
|TotalHangu tehsil F Ce se { ir 
Area on | 1,702 
Holdings .... 
(| China (Pay&n) { : 4 i a 
| 621 
Holdings ; 
Tei I { olding ‘ | 988 
| 4,847 
Moldings 
Toi IE 7 ae 
5,686) 
Holdings... ] 
Kohat { | Nilab 8 
(Area 1 
Holdi 
Shakardarra { apes wo | a 
| 146 
Holdi 
Koh ( Holdings Pr 26 
| Area 26 
Holdi 
{Total Kohat tabsi) jeans “4 a 
11,198 
Holdings 2, 
Grand Total { sj “f as 
12,960) 





Bo 











19 | 20 


21 





Mode of payment of rent 











‘| 


Shares of grain 








i 
2 7 129 62 
4| 77 | 1,405 | 283 
4 8 26 7 
2 84 141 62 
6 15 154 59 
8 161 1,548 806 
17 ine 134 se 
39 tor 354 on 
7 228 we 
29 1,166 oe 
21 891 ve 
89 3,469 ‘ 
10 218 te 
77 | aw | 1,165 YF 
82 16 on 
328 34 a 
1 “ 
“ 7 ” 
1387 987 oo 
562 6,134 
143 16 1,141 &y 
668 161 7,880 306 





VIT.—( Continued.) 











Tenants’ Holdings. 
























































| 22 23 24 | 25 26 | 27 | 28 29 
found to exist.—(Continued.) 
Kind —(ontinued) 
taken by proprietor after deduction of Kamin’s foos, 
Pa 8 oa Spe sha | a 
seats _ a 
1 7 ra errr e ad Sait teens levee 
8 43 28] eae ee St ee : vee eee 
1D | sssone aren tes a va 1 2 
TB) cases eet ine sibs weeded Mi ag 1 2 
20 7 M4] en oa aie beter 1 2 
78 43 28} o teens 1 2 
) eran ae sends roe Lan . senuas 
dap sbi ole suneeieh Sc = eines 
tonaes ve oo Bi] asses (ips eee oe reeves 
seenee fo caeees 2B eae Pry) aeeias 
108 | ee 7 7 | seeeee | cee ene | son nes 
1,203 ‘ 40 aT) vata. [tohead 
55 ee ae Omeeroeee 4 2 
BIB fs | ceeeee 88] w.. VW pec | ceseee 
nivaes vaneee tues 4 bev vey teens soeees 
see eas 10} . eepans ao ane 
177 tee 60 2 4 77 
1,655 |)... “ 427 5 W]e 345 
431 peeeee 67 9 6 77 
BOBO) esee  | cee aee 543 46 26 845 
ai; 7)/  4{| o7| 0] 6; a| 7% 
3,158 43 28 643 40 28 1 347 











30 


Remares, 





The figures in this 
Statement differ 
materially from 
those given in 
the corresponding 
Statement ape 

ended to Major 
lastings’ Agssesae 
ment Report, hav- 
ing been corrected 
after the records 
had been faired. 
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CROP & PRODUCE STATEMENT, 





This Statement is taken without alteration from 
Major Hastings’: Assessment Report. 
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General Abstract of Area under Crops, showing productive 
































































1 3 3 4 | 6 | oe ae 
Name of Name of 
Tahsil | Assessment Circle. Present status. 
VEGETABLES, Gagpegn. 
Abi. Bardni, Abi. |BarAni 
Price current tee ay : % 
M. M. M, 
Yield per acra ws 13 6 1B] ow 
China Bala... |4 Area oF 7 1 a4], 
Valua of grosa produce, Ra. 204 6 612]. 
M. M, M. 
(Yield por acre rr 8 4 ye Meese 
Hangu ...|4 Koh-i-Damén... |4 Avea i 86 1 6} ou. 
Value of gross produes, Ka. 280 4 60] .. 
Yield per acre o ae ins ar] si 
lL Total ue fq Area a 62 2 39] 
Value of groas produce, Ks 434 10 672) . 
M. M. 
Yield per acre 47 12 se 18 Sen 
( China Payéo ... |{ Area if 7 ie 47} 0. 
Value of groas produce, Ka. 204 ne B16 |, 
M. M. 
Yield per acro see 20 sag 30) .. 
Toi I ‘ Area 47 116 ae 59 oon 
| (Value of gross produco Ra} 2,300 a 1,770 ” 
M. M. M. 
| {Arou per acre te 16 7 i re 
Toi IT . 4 Area se 36 4} 28 7 
Value of gross produce, Ka, 640 287 616 |... 
M. 
Yield per acre ans 12 o on ave 
Kohat ... ]4 Nildb ow [4 Area se 2 ” ue . 
Value of gross produce, Ra. 24 : ah a 
M. 
(Yield per acra is ee 4 ne “a 
Shakardarra ... }4 Area wee ine 4 we “ 
Value of gross produce, ks, sae 16 wa wn 
| M. M M. 
i ( Yield per acre et 8 4 12 ; 
Kobi a Area aie 8 10 iM 
Value of gross produce, kis, 48 40 132 ie 
M. 
Yield per acre ane ee iv as . 
\ Total a [4 Area ae 176 5B 146 4 
( Value of gross produce, Ra. 3,116 843 3,364] 
Area ‘a 228 57 4 






GRanvd ToTar ,,. 
Value of gross produce, Ks. 
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DIX VIII. 


capacity in the several Assessment Circles of Kohat District. 











8 | 2 | 1 | on | 12 | 13 | la | os | 18 | va 





RABI CROPS, 
























































lex CLAss, 2np Chase, 
a 
Waeat. BawueEy, Grau TotaL. Sanson. 
Abi. Barani. Abi. Bardni. | Abi. | Bardni. Abi. Bard&ni. | Abi. | Bardni, 
1 maund, 1 md. 24 seera. or xe ne abe 
35 seers. ditto ae is 20 seers 
M. 8. M. 8. M. 8.| M. &, 
yo 0 2 20 16 0 Se Goat oat rc we Se sas oe 
2.356 1,105 268 * i ti 2.665 1,106] ice 
23,660 2,763 2,429 z: a La 26,805 2,769 | a. ive 
M. M. M.s.] Mo& ue a 
9 3 13 20 8 30 wey Tey ee oo tu on 
806 3.876 4060) 18 0) 2 fa 650 8,896 | ow vos 
6,454 11,628 34 42 |i tp 6,828 11,674 | a a 
2.962 4.981 262 18 4H oe 1. 8.316 6.001 | uw. ace 
29,014 14,391 2,463 42 | oa. wh $2,633 | 14,443 | see 
M. M. 8. M.{ M,8 
10 2 20 16 3 6) 4. , ing we oe vee 
1,806 7. 401 We wee se 2,270 15 | ws we 
20,629 203 38,759 a Pa ng 26,438 21 | as oe 
M. M. 8. M.8,} M.8 
9 210 13 20 2 30 oe ay ae tae tee ase: 
4.613 638 1.325 Cara Ee rt 6012 605 | owe ws 
46,41 1,883 11,179 V6 | ows a 61,668 | 1,498] «.. te 
M. M. 8. M.8s.! M. 3. M. M, 
7 1 30 10 20 2 7 ae 6 ive tes 3 
6,816 5.207 8,285 220 one 92 9.665 5,004 sea 7 
60,528 11,414 21,558 ovo | 132 73,243 | 12,1382) 42 
M. M. M. S. M. M, 
es 3 16 8 30 oe 8 aie oo eae 3 
ae 2,844 87 419 ae 69 89 8,332 os 62 
on 9,751 816 982 eee 682 g40 | 11,285 oes 312 
M. 5S. M, 8. M. 
ik 2 20 se 85] .. ‘i ‘ii re “i 3 
ae 2,68 i 45]... ae ay 2707 |. a 
te 7,604 se 88 a on i 7,688 ten 8 
M. M.S. M. 8.) M.8. M. 
7 1 30 iv 20 27 ae 4 ie tse m 
8 8,861 71 420 | a 293 OL} 4,684} .. he 
4 7,722 468 671 ae 1,172 604 9,606 ee on 
12,640 15,679 6,169 1176 [ 884 18,130 | 17,297] .. 61 
117,624 88,067 87,778 2,063 van 1,856 1,61,882 | 42,320 eee 362 
15,602 20,660 6,431] 1,193] ... 884 21,445 | 22,208] 4. 61 
1,486,638 52,458 40,241 2,106 eas 1,856 1,904,515 | 68,772 tee 3682 
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18 | 19 | 20 
RABL 
: 2nd 
Name o Name of 
Tabsil, Assessment Circle, Presont Status. 
TaGaMIRa. To 
Abi. | Bardéni. Abi. 
. Hangu rT i 
Price curront fr ahat Lemaund 8 
(| Yield per acre uw . 
{| China Bala _,.,4 | Area ate ‘as 7. 
Value of gross produce, Rs. ine : 
J Yield per acre oe vo ue peeaee 
Hangu ...4 | Koh-i-Damén ...¢ | Area as ‘ia the uni 
(| Value of gross produce, Ks. se = isesas 
f| Yield per acre os hs oe tonnes 
Total ong | Area ws ee te savant 
\| Value of groas produce, Rs. me ea wu 
M. M. 
Yield per acre on 3 on 8 
(| China Paydn ,,.4 | Area fei 1 sd 7 
Value of grosa-produce, Rs. 3 on 280 
Yield per acre ee sai 2 
Toi I we | Aven one ies 1 
Value of gross produca, Rs, 5 2 
M. M. 
Yield per acre os 3 2 eosane 
Toi Il a Area ste 1 7 save 
| {| Valuo of gross produce, Ra, 3 14 suse 
M. 
(| Yield per acre se 2 tise 
Kohat 4.4 | Nuléb weg | Area on 7 81 “hes 
| Value of gross produce, Rs, . Me " 
{| Yield per acre 2] seen 
Shakardarra ...4 | Area a 1 eseaea 
Value of gross produce, Rs. eee : 
M, 
(| Yield per acre te - 2 
Kohi v4 | Aroa on a 109 
\] Value of gross produce, Rs 218 
{| Yield per acre ve ves tee 
L| Total wd | Area ae 2 149 7 
1 Value of gross produce, Re. 8 298 280 
(j Area ve 2 149 7 
Granp ToTan...4 
{| Value of gross produco, Rs, 8 298 280 





























a1 | 22 wie 23 24 | 2% | 28 | 27 ; 28 99 
CROPS,—(Contd.) KHAKIF CROPS, 
Crasa.—(Contd.) Ist Cxiass, 
Bacco ToTan. BueGsaRcanB, Corton. Ries. 














Baréni.| Abi. | Barani. Abi. Bardni. Abi. Barani. Abi, Barini, 



































oa bis “ aus aes QO seers 1 maund 
seers, wa ase ie ve 16 Oy ditto 
M. M. M. 
brs 7 wei ny all 8 4 18 re 
oe ie ae ba seit 613 160 234 ia 
- ee he faa uk 9,808 1,280 4,212 ae 
M. M. M. 
vs An ine ses i, “4 4 16 tes 
ss nad ase ik 71 926 BL - 
7 sa toe a ae 994 6,800 541 de 
] 
% Ee _ a a 684 885 268 ie 
us si “is wo | Td 10,862 7,080 4,788 es 
M. M M, M. 
ot 4s uh - bs 8 3 18 P) 
an 8 ‘ tas i 445 99 782 8 
rr 283 as oon wv 7,120 792 14,076 27 
M. ; M. . 
ons ay a 80 ere 6 23 13 - 
ws “ 1 11 oe 711 40 407 sia 
aaa . 2 880 9,480 207 6,161 : 
M. M. M. M. 
os ane oe 60 i 4 Q 10 6 
se 1 14 1 Ai g12 632 436 1 
on 8 56 850 ae 8 661 9,371 4.150 6 
M, M. M. 
. ; sis 60 6 2} : aa 
a sis 88 2 is 5 43 see sa 
vai ane 874 100 rae 87 287 abe ati 
; M. 
3 ‘ ‘ 147 a ; 
: 10 ee 980 ‘ 
M. M. 
ane tee tea 3 ik . 
108 oat ee 4 483 ‘ 
218 ne xe 33 1,032 . 
‘ 9 210 20 = 1,877 1,414 1,694 4 
286 660 1,330 oa 25,360 7,629 24,687 33 
9 210 20 ses 2,661 2,828 1,962 4 
286: 660 1,330 A 36,162 14,709 29,443 32 





a nn 
rr 
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30 | 31 
Name of Name of 
Tahail. Assessinent Circle. Present Status. 
VEGETABLES, 
Abi. Baréni. 
2 Fangu ae | teens 
| Price Current { Kohat ey : . 
M. 
Yield per are 7 12 ROD 
(| China Balé ww. 19 Area 3 13 Nahes 
Value of gross produco; Rs. oN 156 sia 
M. M. 
Yield per acre . 8 4 
Hangu .., 4 | Koh-i-Dam4n .., | 4 Aren és 26 1 
Value of gros produce, Ra. 200 4 
| Yield per aere ae senane eeeaes 
) Total he {ares a8 
Value of gross produce, Ra. fe - 4 
M. 
Yield per acre 7 12 te 
(| China Payén... | 5 Area 2 eoats 
Value of gross produce, Ra. ar - sone 
| Yield per acre ’ 20 tenes 
Toil ae |S Aves ‘ 86 . 
Value of gross produce, Rs, hy . 
(Yield per acre 16 wens 
Toi IT we 1% Area 1 eee 
(Value of gross produce, Rs, 90 om 
(Yield per acre ae (nee ree . 
Kohat ... ¢ | Nilab cat 4 Aen, o> eee ee pet! iadags Ahm “saad : 
Value of grosa produce, Ra. santas (Ay "isthe 
| ( Yield per acre ‘ 
Shakardarra ATOR tee te, Saaeifl) erwetten, | [), Ceeeete 
Value of grosa produca, Raw} eee | nets 
M. 
(Yield per acre J res 
Kobi { Area Py 
Value of gross produce, Re, 8 tase 
f Yield per acre or Perret) 
U Total aw |) Area 46 ae 
(Value of gross produce, Ra. BI2 a 
i ay fArea 83 1 
GeRanpd Tota .. [4 
Value of gross produce, Ra. ‘ 1,198 4 


a Fg 
























































VIII.—(Contd.) 
a | ga | a4 | 86 86 s7 | 38 | 30 
KHARIF CROPS.—(Continued). 
1st Ciass.—(Continued.) 
CHARRI, Barra. Toran. Mor, 
Abi. Baréni. Abi. Bar&ni, Abi. Baréni, Abi, Bar&ni. 
yee bl i 1 md. 20 seers i sebace 1 maund, 
seis eens Voy IO Gy dda tse ditto 
M. M. M, 8. M. 
seb ase 3 4 2.0 sues taneas 6 
veinds 68 40 1,234 990 1,462 26 
sdhive 174 107 1,646 14,283 8,009 130 ickes 
M. 8. M M, 
poonee 2 8 4 2 Fact iets ere teen 
ees 31 8 8,720 138 4,486 | sees eek 
a 97 21 4,972 1,759 10,853 | eae tasene 
89 48 4.963 1,088 5 938 26 
261 128 6,617 16,042 13,952 130 
M, M. M. 
Wee 57 ar! 1,607 4,243 1.776 | as Deghee 
aeiave 171 45 2,671 21,266 BOGE] eae ists 
M, M, M. M. 
16 4 4 2 Es ose seats eens eh exe 
74 133 99 1,504 1,428 1,767 isbiee sarene 
1,184 632 817 2,660 19,042 3,349 | oo... Gs 
M, M. M. M, 8 M. 
16 4 8 1 20 ait eeraes Pais 2 
227 804 510 11,855 1,977 13,189 |" 3 
8,632 2,778 1,224 14 226 18,107 20,878 | sae 4 
M. M. M. M, 8. M. 8. 
12 8 3 } 20 “ tavnee Sai 2 20 
1 12 2 228 10 283 ane 148 
12 38 5 273 184 696 wae 870 
M. M. 8. M. 
2 120] sae es ete TT eee Trees 2 
22 1,546 . 714 2 
44 1,834) ae 2,878 4 
M. M. M. 8. 
ith 1 7 1 toeaee oe Ssdiehe 1 30 
: 160} ae 906 6 1,549 | a. 84 
wy 160} uae 725 40 2,817 “ 69 
802 1,078 625 17,736 4,663 20,261 | oa 186 
4,828 3,719 1,691 22,199 68,638 83,679 487 
302 1,167 673 22,698 5,701 26,199 26 186 
4,828 3,970 1,719 28,516 74,680 47,631 130 437 

















Name of 
Tubsil. 


Tfangu ... 


Kohat w. 


ose 


eae ee eee ee 
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40 | 41 
Name of 
A’ssossinent Circle. Present Status, 
Mona. 
Abi. Baréni. 
: Tlangu 80 seers 
Price current { Kohn 30 , 
M. M.S. 
Yield per acre 5 2 20 
China Bala Aren ae 229 711 
Value of gross produce, Rs. " 1,627 2,370 
M. M, 8. 
( Yield. per-acre ” 6 2 20 
Rob-i-Damén ... [{ Area - 2 416 
Value of gross produce, Ra. : 13 1,387 
(Yield per acre te teres bene 
Total we [4 Area * 231 1,137 
(Value of gross produce, Is. e 1,540 8,757 
M, M. 8. 
ield per acre 6 2 20 
China Payén . {4 Area 181 403 
Value of gross produce, Ks. 1,227 1,343 
M. M, 
(Yield peracre 4 2 
Toi I a. |< Area 196 163 
LValuo of gross produce, Ks. 1,040 435 
M. M. 8. 
Yield per acre 3 1 20 
Toi IT 1 Area 896 956 
Value of gross produce, Ks, 1,681 1,912 
XM. S. 
Yield per acre a 2 20 
Nilab } Aven ee | cee eee 218 
Value of gross produce, Its, se | eee 727 
M. 8, 
Yield per acre svd-vee 1 20 
Shakardarra j area Senet 481 
Value of gross produce, Re, eases 9623 
M. 
Yield per acre “8 1 
Kohi { aro 16 
Value of gross produve, Rs. 21 
(Wield peracre ee | sueaee ate 
Total . |< Area 775 2.237 
Value of gross produce, Re. 8,851 6,400 
Area 1,066 3,364 
Granp Tora ... i 
Value of gross produce, Rs. 6,391 9,157 
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VIII.--(Contd.) 











4a | 43 | 44 | 46 | 46 | 47 48 49 





EHARIF CROPS.—(Ooncluded.) 





2sp Crass.—(Concluded.) 












































Masur, Tin. Maxkkt. | Karant, 
Abi, | Barani, | Abi, | Barani, Abi. Barani. Abi, Barani. 
20 seers, 16 seers 1 md. 20 seers. 1 m4, 30 seers, 
ditto ditto ditto ditto 
M. M. M. M. M. &§. M M, 
6 aan gee 4 2 18 4 20 8 4 
8 aanees 4 61 1,484 1,232 13 412 
06 Prey) 42 272 17,808 8.696 59 912 
M. M M, 8. M M. 
sect | nohsied astass 2 16 6 10 8 4 
senaee Beane eeeave 166 892 2,879 1 1,026 
Path wsiies asiies 885 4,181 8,327 6 2,346 
8 4 217 876 8,611 14 1,438 
96 42 1,157 21,989 12,623 64 8,287 
i ‘ ‘ M, M. 
sees neater 2 16 4 8 4 
aeeee igelea 169 1,178 267 1 88 
Verner sence 01 16,078 823 6 lul 
M. M. M. M. 8. 
RCE sea ise 4 2 14 8 20 Seva aay: 
sues vateee 14 90 1,784 21 vee tes venee 
senses faunas 149 480 10,981 69 snc cee tenees 
i . M, M. M. 
sos oes Seuven 4 2 12 3 Sabu vavdes 
rane eilee 10 892 2,721 109 ithe wets 
thiieey sad te 107 2,091 26,122 261 ‘igen gated 
M. M. 
2 7 see see 
6 BOE ae ee Ng ee 7 
aie 363 1,088 Giese, OOP eae Od Rees ’ 
M. 8, 
aeeneae A eh ang: GP “aaarene 0 80 egetay - i , 
Sbitiees, Ly wevana . 1 asaya  veakees ofr Vawtngee dn aeieas 
tencoe | opeces | cevane i eee rr Pry Tryy) toy 
M, 8. M. 
ies. 7 aaeane v 20 2 rer ’ 
crveee | ceeeee cee age 686 71 eas ace . 
ore on ” 915 454 asuaee® ft agate. dl Nees 
waa 4 a4 1,496 5.834. 887 1 38 
teens 20 256 4,762 62,723 1,143 6 101 
8 4 28 1,623 7,719 8,998 16 1,476 
96 20 298 6,909 84,712 13,166 69 8,389 
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a hg eee omega an tet 0 a ee Sem mn tne nang er dtr = 
60 | 61 
ee ae 
Namo of Name of . a 
Tahsil, | Assessment Circle, Present Status, 
Torat. 
Abi Barani. 
3 FHangu wae | tenets fnew eee 
Price current { rope eesty he 
Yield per acre aa | tet ees teraes 
(| China Bala ald Area 1,784 2.408 
LVulue of gross produce, Re. 19,662 7,280 
Yield per acre sage Sie 
Hangu ... Koh-i-Damén_... [4 Area 396 3,987 
Value of gross produce, Ks, 4,199 12,044 
Yield per acre es oeecee seca 
(i Total a. |< Area os 2,159 8,393 
LValue of groas produge, Re. - 23,861 20,224 
Yield per acre te ovens voeeee 
f\ China Payén ... |4 Area “ 1,363 871 
Vulue of gross produce, Ra, 16,310 8,188 
Yield per acto ve ates teens 
Toil Area sas 1,893 274 
LValue of gross produce, Rs, 21,170 974 
Yield per acre ver tecnee nddaae 
Toi IL Area esi 3,127 1,459 
Value of gross produce, Rs. te 27,813 4,268 
Yield per acre ye eoaeis seats 
Kohat .., Nilib ow [4 Arca 8 434 
(Value of gross produce, Rs. 1,088 1,460 
Yield peracre tae Fees ‘age (ar Tree é 
Shakardarra Area 2 Wh eee ane resve 484 
LValue of gross produce, Re Leas 968 
| Yield per mere ee Pee Pe t 
Kohi Area 7 736 
| Valuo of grosa produce, Re, 454 996 
| Yield per acre ery MT ye 
{| Total . Area 6,634 4,258 
Value of gross produce, Ra. 66,836 11,853 
Area 8,793 10,651 
Geanp Totan ... 
LValuo of gross produce, Ra. 90,606 32,077 
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VIIT.—(Conld.) 


&3 68 








Total area under 


erops, Jama value, 





wees Pyeetrer ty 





10,298 faa 
73,898 16,158 
"73.561 ee 
47,267 7,026 
"33,844 Ee cake 
1,231,165 93,184 
"596 a, 
70,256 16,097 
"T3080 ae 
1,07,708 34,041 
85,410 Witenes 
1,585,999 91,644 
"gia eae 
15,827 1,926 
"4,008 Mik 
11,554 1,907 
Ag 
14,728 
"471,462 
3,76,082 
(Or cuREEGEN KharEtecriRienE rt ae, EE - E Scis) SER el, Si ke ne LER 
96,308 er 
6,97,217 1,00,820 


pn i 


* This includes an addition of 2,196 acres abi double crop land. 
+ Thie includes an addition of 4,75] acres abi double crop land. 
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APPENDIX IX. 


GOVERNMENT NOTIFICATIONS REGARDING THE 
SETTLEMENT. 


By Notification No, 200, dated 3rd February 1875, (Punjab Government 
Gazette), issued under section 11 of the Punjab Land Revenue Act XX XIII 
of 1871, the Kohat district (excepting the Khattak Tika), consisting of the 
following six tappas, viz., Baizai, Samilzai, Shakardarra, Kuz Miranzai, Bar 
Miranzai and Khwarra was placed under Settlement, 

The Settlement Officer in charge was invested under section 21, Act XIX 
of 1865, with the civil powers of a Deputy Commissioner as defined in that 
Act for the purpose of deciding suits and appeals in respect of land, or the 
rent, revenue or produce of land, These powers were to be exercised by him on 
the revenue side and not on the civil side. It was further ordered in the same 
notification that the Settlement to be made was in tappa Bar Miranzai a 
Summary Settlement, and in tappas Baizai, Samilzai, Shakardarra, Khwarra and 
Kiiz Miranzai, a first Regular Settlement... Surveys and plans were to be made, 
and in tappas Baizai, Samilzai, Shakardarra, Khwarra and Kz Miranzai, the 
boundaries of villages and estates were to be determined, 

This notification was however in part modified by Punjab Government 
Notification No. 1274, dated Gth July 1875, in respect of the local area to be 
placed under Settlement and the nature of Settlement to be made. The tappas 
or divisions of the Kohat and Hangu tahsils so placed under Settlement were, 
(1) Baizai, (2) Samilzai, (8) Shakardarra, (4) Kaz (or Lower) Miranzai, (5) Bar 
(or Upper) Miranzai, (6) Nilab, (7) Khwarra, (8) Zira, (9) Patiala, The Settle- 
ment to be made in Khwarra and Bar Miranzai tappas was a Summary Settlement, 
and in Baizai, Samilzai, Shakardarra, Nilab, Zira, Patiala and Kuz Miranazai, a 
first Regular Settlement. It further notified that surveys and plans were to be 
made and in tappas Baizai, Samilzai, Shakardarra, Nilab, Zira, Patiala and Kuz 
Miranzai, the boundaries of villages and estates were to be adjusted, The 
Commissioner of the Division and the Financial Commissioner were also 
invested with powers under Act XIX of 1865, the former with those of a 
Commissioner and the latter with those of a court of final appeal for the 
disposal of suits and appeals in respect to land or the rent, revenue or produce 
of land by Notifications Nos. 202 and 203 of the 8rd February 1875. Judicial 
powers for the disposal of land suits were also conferred on the Extra Assis- 
tant Settlement Officers and the Superintendents, who were from time to time 
gazetted to this Settlement. 

As regards revenue powers, the Settlement Officer in charge was invested 
by Notification No, 201 of 8rd February 1875 with the powers of a Deputy 
Commissioner regarding appointment and punishment of patwaris and 
kanungos under the rules issued under sections 6 and 65 of the Punjab 
Land Revenue Act of 1871. 

The magisterial powers of the 1st class with which Major Hastings was 
invested at Peshawar by Punjab Government Notification No. 1704, dated Ist 
May 1878, were continued to him for exercise in the Kohat district, 





( lo) 


By Notification No. 408, dated 8th March 1880, the Settlement operations 
were declared completed within the areas of tappas Bar Miranzai, Kuz Miranzai 
(except 11 villages of Hangu in which the question of proprietary right was 
then pending), Samilzai, Baizai, Shakardarra, Nilab, Zira, Patiala and 
Khwarra of the Kohat district. 


By Notification No, 2010, dated 8th June 1880, all the previous notifications 
conferring civil judicial powers, original and appellate, for deciding suits or appeals 
in respect of land or produce of land arising in the tappas of Bar Miranzai, 
Kz Miranzai (except 11 villages of Hangu), Samilzai, Baizai, Shakardarra, Ni- 
lab, Zira, Patiala and Khwarra, and the revenue powers conferred on Major 
Hastings in Notification No. 210, dated 8rd February 1875, were cancelled, for 
all officers employed in the Settlement and also for the Commissioner and 
Financial Commissioner, 


By Notification No, 1089, dated 25th October 1882, the Settlement 
operations were declared completed within the eleven villages of Hangu 
in the Kohat district which were excepted from Punjab Government Gazelte 
Notification No. 408, dated 8th March 1880. By Notification No. 1040, 
dated 25th October 1882, so much of the notification cited in Punjab 
Government Gazette Notification No. 2010, dated 8th June 1880, as related 
to the trial of suits and appeals regarding. land, or the rent, revenue or 
produce of land, arising in the eleyen yillnges of Hangd therein excepted 
were cancelled. In the following statement, I have shown the officers by 
whom all gazetted appointments in the Settlement have been held and the 
powers enjoyed by them. 

Major E. G, Hastings held \the office of Settlement Officer from the 

commencement of the Settlement (vide Notification 
Pel cleeiene Snag No, 201 of 3rd February 1875) fit 10th December 
1879, when the Deputy Commissioner of the Kohat district for the time being was 
gazetted to the charge of the’ Kohat Settlement by Notification No. 1891, 
dated 10th December 1879. 

Major T. C. Plowden, C, I.-E., Deputy Commissioner, held the charge 
from 10th December 1879 to 27th October 1881, with the exception of four 
months and six days (13th May to 18th September 1881), when he was 
absent on leave, During this interval Mr. H. St. G. Tucker officiated 
as Settlement Officer from 18th May to 18th September 1881, and Mr, W. W. 
Drew from 14th to 18th September 1881 ; Mr. H. T, C, Robinson, Officiating 
Deputy Commissioner, held charge from 28th October to 18th December 1881. 
Mr, H. St. G. Tucker from 19th December to date. 


Sardar Muhamed Haiyat Khan Popalzai was appointed Extra Assis- 

: tant Settlement Officer by Punjab Government 

Extra, Assistant Settle: @a2¢7#e Notification, No, 1274, dated 6th July 1875 

meant Officers. f eae Mr ’ ’ 

with full civil judicial powers of a Deputy Com- 

missioner on the revenue side, but he did not actually join the Kohat Settlement, 
although he drew pay from the Kohat Settlement Budget, 


Munshi Hakim Rae was next appointed Extra Assistant Settlement 
Officer, Kohat, with powers of a Deputy Commissioner on the revenue side in 
place of Sardar Muhamed Uniyat Khan by Punjab Gazette Notification 
No, 2528, dated 24th July 1876. He held the appointment till his death 
on Lith November 1877. 

From 12th November 1877 to 17th March 1878 the appointinent 
of Extra Assistant Settlement Officer remained vacant. 


( li) 


Munshi Asa Nand next succeeded to the charge of Extra Assistant 
Settlement Officer by Government Notification No, 41, dated 7th January 
1878, in place of Munshi Hakim Rae, deceased. He was invested by 
Notification No, 282, dated 18th February 1878, with powers of an Assistant 
Commissioner with full powers as defined in section 72 (a) of Act XVII of 
1878, for trying suits relating to land or the rent, revenue or produce of land 
arising in the Kohat district, He was further, by Notification No. 283 of 
the same date, invested with the powers of a Deputy Commissioner by the rules 
under the Punjab Land Revenue Act, 1871, chapter I, section 8, clauses (1), 
(2), (8), (4) and (6). 

In continuation and supersession of Punjab Government Gazette Noti- 
fication, No, 282, dated 18th February 1878, he was next invested with the 
civil judicial powers of a Deputy Commissioner as defined in Act XVII of 
1877 to decide suits and hear appeals relating to land or the rent, revenue or 
produce of land by Notification No, 1892, dated 10th December 1879, 
and in continuation and supersession of Notification No, 283, dated 18th 
February 1878, he was invested with the powers of a Deputy Com- 
missioner under the Punjab Land Revenue Act, by No, 1893, dated 10th 
December 1879, 


Munshi Nuruddin, Superintendent, was appointed to the Kohat Settlement and 
invested with the powers of an Assistant Commissioner 
with special powers as defined in Act XIX of 1865 
on the revenue side by Notification No. 1274, dated 6th July 1875. 
He held the office to 4th November 1877, when he went on 2 months’ leave, 
but never returned to his appointment, owing to-his having been suspended and 
afterwards dismissed. 

Baboo Nihal Chand, Head Clerk, Settlement Office, was appointed Officiating 
Superintendent for two months by Notification No. 5716, dated 11th October 
1877, and was continued in that, appointment during the suspension of 
Nuruddin or till further orders by Notification No. 524, dated 28th January 1878. 
He held the appointment from 4th November 1877 to January 1880, when 
he was transferred as Superintendent to the Jallandar Settlement. 

Nihal Chand throughout enjoyed the powers of a tahsildar as defined in 
section 32 (0), (d). Act XVII of 1877 to decide suits regarding land or rent 
revenue or produce of land on the revenue side as well as under the Punjab 
Land Revenue Act of 1871. 


Superintendent, 


APPENDIX X 


GOVERNMENT NOTIFICATION REGARDING REDUCTION OF 
STAMP DUTY ON PLAINTS AND APPEALS, 


By Notification No. 1769, dated 24th March 1876, Financial Department, 
Stamps, the Governor-General in Council, under the provisions of section 85 of 
the Court Fees Act VII of 1870, was pleased to direct :— 


le. That the stamp duty in suits cognizable under section 21 of Act XIX 
of 1865 in the Kohat district should not exceed 8 annas ; and 2ndly, that the 
rate of stamp duty payable under the first schedule annexed to the said Court 
Fees Act on memorandums of appeal in such suits be reduced to one-fourth of 
the rate mentioned in the said schedule, except where such reduced stamp duty 
would be less than 2 annas, in which case the duty payable should be two annas. 


Suits and appeals were accordingly received on reduced stamp duty till 
8th June 1886 in all the nine tappas under Settlement, viz., Bar Miranzai, 
Kuz Miranzai, Baizai, Samilzai, Shakardarra, Nil4b, Khwara, Zira, and Patiala, 
From that date full stamp duty was levied except in the 11 villages of the Hanga 
property in the Kuz Miranzai tappa, where the lower rates remained in force 
till 25th October 1882. 
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APPENDIX XI—(Continued,) 
Stutement showing the distribution of the Assessment in the various Assessment Circles of the Kohat District. 
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Tangs. a ow oe ry sad be 
Dre nef W]e wef om mm | mle Top Vt Mare Vall i 1 ui. | UP a 4310 0 golsm1y 
Shared 1 15 | Mateba 4 4. ° 34-8)... aoe 9) «78 9,408 5 “ ” we . 
bared TE | Nal Saravc;] 204, Tue WH | 668. | 668 | | 1) 144 8.07 zi rn oe : y~ 7 May 300 ao oio 
—|\— ||| =! SO a ee) (eee eee | ee Ws ea §l| 2900 10 6 30 
Total ofehakla! 700] 700) Fu). | 817) | BOF 4. | we | 119) 1,208]73,98 ar —_— —_ — | — es 2, 298] 7691:0 O BO 8 90 
Seis ea rae ne ii a 1,719] 1.759 6174.0 0 310 $100 
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: 4 = ABBESSMENT. 
x] | & 5 
€ 3 Hens of 3 Rexanxs, 
£ 5 village. 5 
4/3 3 g Khélsa.| Mafi, | Total. 
Bia 3 
ajs < a 
1] (| Buzke vel 3 8 12 18 
2 Bubar Melé wel 8 10 2 12 
8 Khwaja Khidar... | 2 8 9 12 
4 Banda Kuch 4..{ 2{ «., 16 16 
5 Heji Khel  ...|_.2 Be assess 4 
8 Ching Tbrahimsai we 6 16 i W7 
7 Bélé. {Todi Kbel | 4] 18 10 23 
8 Raiedn ie | 4 8 21 80 
9 Kotki, Lower 4... | 2 8 8 6 
10], Shahi Khel eo fire 2 3 4 
11 |B | | Mirobak w {8} 80 4 24 
13 a \) Bangi ahi 100 125 226 
Total of circle’... | 40} 186 205 891 
18 Koh-le (| Bar Abbas Khel... | 2 10 ee 10 
4 Damén 1 | Mahomed Khoja .| 2 6 saiteas 6 
Total of circle we) + 16 siveee 16 
15 Thal oe | 38 85 20 55 
16 Ber Mi- }| Dareamand we | 6 17 iW 28 
VW rAnzi, Naryab ww. | 10 12 81 43 
ye; ft Torawari cof 2 6 soises 6 
Total of circle .., | 29 70 63 182 
Total of  tabsfl 
Hong oe | 73 | 278 267 839 
19 (| Kohat vw. (| 10 97 178 275 
20 Bezadi we | 10 89-12| 190-4 280 
31 Tapp we | 4 1 ll 12 
23 |e Miénkhel wef 3 22 23 45 
g3 |x 4) Toil eee 4} Kurd we | 4 7 8 16 
24 Ma Miri we | 2 4 8 13 
26 | Band& Mausam 
an we | 8 6 4 10 
26 (| Dhodé goa fe ak 8 sivas 8 


—— 











Total of circle ... | 35 | 229-12; 422-41 662 
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Serial Number. 


36 
37 


38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 


50 





Tahsil. 


Kouwat. 





—A- SO OOF 





rm 





Assessment Circle, 


Toi II,,, 


Ching 
Payén 


Khwarrd 


ae ee —_ —__. 
A. co —, 


= 


—— 


Kohfi ... 





- AssussMiENt. 
Name of ‘a 
village, = 
3 
g | Khdlsa./ Mail. | Yotal. 
5 
zi 
Kalti Ching 1 ree 20 20 
Shekhéin oe ae 3 3 6 
Garhi Mawdz Khén} 6 37-8 68-8 | 106 
Bamma Sra ee 4 4 8 
Datid Khel 1 5 cave is) 
Marchungi toe || ik Bee Uses 5 
Mahomedzai,,, b2sfs, 11-4 23-12 35 
Kaghazai ae bens 190 6 6 
Nasrat Khel aah 9 24 33 
Total of circle ,,/ | 17 W4-12| 149-4 | 234 
Ardzi Nusrat Khel | 2) (uu. 16 16 
Jangal Mir Asghar 
Mela. 9 16 22 38 
Darvi Khel te! 2 ieee 2 
Musa khel Lt ae 9 8 12 
Chikarkot eee 6 saiiwes 6 
Tornwart ae os el 4 
Alizai Pa et 9 12 21 
Tandal HF lun | 2 2 4 
Ushitarzai Payan .| 7 16 26 42 
Do. Bald seep od)! ou 8 16 18 
Sherkot Sill 2 8 10 
Marai Ra'é 5 4 6 10 
Do. Paydn 3 4 2 6 
Chilli Badber 2 3 it 14 
Total of circle 44| 79 | 124 | 203 
Nomal Sara Toi... |} Bn. AL Peewee 1 
Komar Mel&@ 4p] Ly ae L 1 
Zidvat deaf ok De deceneees 1 
Total of Khwarrn 
and Kohi we | 8 2 1 3 
Total of Kohat 
taheil a. | 99 | 985-8] 696-8 | 1,082 
Grand Total for 
district ve (72 | 657-8 | 963-8 1,621 
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Dig he ip ee 


